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Outside Cflours in Ohio 





HIO, a state in which are 
located some of the largest 
cities of the country, no- 
tably Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and Columbus, and 
one which is nearly as 
densely populated in its 
districts outside of the 
cities as any in the Union, 
naturally offers an attrac- 
tive sales field to the mills 
of other regions, especially 
those of the Northwest and 
the Southwest. This fac- 
tor, together with the excellent transportation facilities 
and competitive freight rate structures from the terri- 
tories named, has made the state the scene of keen 
competition for business among millers of several sec- 
tions. Also, as pointed out in a previous article in 
The Northwestern Miller, the Ohio mills themselves 
are a highly important element in this emulation. 

Naturally, the flour consumption of the state is 

divided between that used in the homes and in the 
commercial bakeries. While it is in the latter that 
the greater percentage of outside flours is utilized, 
nevertheless home baking has not yet declined to a 
point where it is not an important consideration to 
any milling district which is attempting to gain a 
share of the state’s flour business. Therefore, the out- 
side mills which are seeking to sell their products in 
Ohio are confronted with two: major problems—how 
best to secure distribution in the family trade, and 
in the baking industry. While many use the same 
agency for both purposes, and direct mill representa- 
tives naturally work both classes of trade, yet the 
problems encountered are different, and each demands 
its own particular method of solution. 


The Decline in Home Baking 


[X considering these two problems separately, and 

first taking up ‘the older, that of.the family trade, 
the question arising at the start is, How important is 
this classification now, and through what local channels 
are outside mills gaining distribution? As the writer 
pointed out in the first of these articles, which, inci- 
dentally, are based upon personal observations made 
in the state, home baking has unquestionably declined 
in recent years. Several factors have brought about 
this condition, such as the growth of commercial bak- 
ing and, in some sections, the unfavorable conditions 
prevailing in the mining industry. 

One jobber, located in a medium-sized town, re- 
cently stated that his best retail outlets were only 
handling one fifth the volume of flour they formerly 
did, and that, for his part, he was exerting greater 
efforts in his feed business in order to offset this de- 
cline. Other distributors in various sections of the 
State told the writer that home bread baking has been 
practically done away with in their territories, and 
that the only thing flour is any longer used for in the 
homes is in the baking of pies and pastries. 

_ Another condition which has made the pathway 
difficult for the outside mill seeking distribution for 
its family flour in Ohio is the hold which the local 
mills of the state have always exerted upon this busi- 
ness. Soft wheat flour has been considered the most 
desirable for home baking purposes, and the local mills 
have been, and are, quite active in soliciting this busi- 
ness. This situation was described in detail 
im a recent issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The foregoing has served to establish some 
of the difficulties with which outside mills 
attempting to do business in Ohio are con- 
fronted. In order to determine what meth- 
ods are best to be used and accurately to 
estimate the extent of any problem, it is 
always well to consider the obstacles first. 

The fact of the matter is that, despite the 
unquestionable decline in the consumption of 
family flour within the state, there is still a 
considerable volume of this class used an- 
nually. By no means do all districts report 
materially lessened sales of family flours. 
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One distributor, handling a well-known brand which is 
milled outside of the state, recently told the writer that 
his family flour sales were not only holding their own, 
but lately had shown an increase. A broker, who is 
conversant with many sections of the state, said that 
while the use of family flour has declined materially 
in the cities, it is holding its own in many agricultural 
and small-town communities. Another broker stated 
that in districts where labor is idle a tendency toward 
more home baking is noticeable. Judging from these, 
and similar expressions from other jobbers and local 
millers, the miller from another territory who is going 
after business in Ohio still has a considerable volume 
of family trade upon which to work, as well, of course, 
as the baking industry. 


Channels for Flour Distribution 


[NX securing distributing channels through which a 

share of this business may be obtained, millers from 
other districts have left no stone unturned in deter- 
mining what means are the most satisfactory. Whole- 
sale grocers, flour jobbers, direct mill salesmen, branch 
warehouses, country elevators, feed dealers and the 
local mills of the state are all avenues through which 
outside mills are gaining distribution for their prod- 
ucts, with varying degrees of success. 

Probably one of the most successful ways for gain- 
ing distribution in local communities has been through 
the mills in those sections. Many of these, which have 
felt the effect of the decline in the family flour trade, 
have turned to jobbing spring and hard winter wheat 
flours in an attempt to offset this. While they are 
still pushing their own flours to the family trade, they 
are selling the others to local bakeries to counterbal- 
ance the loss in the former. When there is a demand 
for the other flours among the family trade, they are 
able to supply it. Admittedly this method of distri- 
bution has not been conducive to building up a large 
family trade for the outside mills, but at the same 
time the local mills are moving a fair volume of these 
flours. 

This is especially true of the rural districts, where 
the smaller mills, of 25 and 50 bbls capacity, are keenly 
competitive for the business of their communities. 
Through personal acquaintanceship and low operating 
costs these firms today are doing a large business in 
the aggregate, and by means of them outside mills 
are gaining a considerable share of their distribution 
within the state. 

In many communities, where the retail grocers are 
in sufficient numbers to warrant their doing so, they 
have formed co-operative buying organizations as a 
means of meeting the price competition of the chain 
stores, and are getting a large part of their flour 
supplies through them. This is noticeably true of the 
larger cities, in practically all of which are located 
various types of retail co-operative buying associa- 
tions. In Cincinnati, for instance, such an institution 
has been in existence since 1898, which was long before 
the force of chain store competition was felt. While 
many of these organizations do not make it mandatory 
for their members to buy supplies from them, never- 
theless they are a tremendous factor in supplying the 
wants, flour as well as other commodities, of the retail 
trade. 

While few mills, compared to the number doing 
business within the state, maintain their own branch 
warehouses, and most of these are confined to the 





larger centers, nevertheless there is a growth in this 
direction. One Ohio miller, who does a large business 
outside of the state but at the same time has always 
been quite active in selling the trade in his neighbor- 
ing territory, said that one of the reasons for the 
decline of this class of business among local mills is 
that more outside mills than formerly are carrying 
local warehouse stocks at different points within the 
state, and selling to the retail trade in small quantities. 
While this method of distribution still is generally 
confined to the larger mills, nevertheless it is an in- 
creasing factor in the Buckeye State. 

A notable condition in the distribution of outside 
flours in Ohio is the fact that the wholesale grocer, in 
many territories, especially in the South, a highly im- 
portant link in this chain, is handling much less flour 
than formerly. Although this may not be true for the 
southern section of the state, yet, taken as a whole, 
it is a fact that cannot be overlooked by mills which 
are seeking means of getting their flour distributed 
within its borders. The truth of this is borne out by 
an official of the Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
who recently said that the wholesale grocers of the 
state generally are handling but very little flour. He 
named three reasons which have been instrumental in 
bringing about this condition. For one thing, he said, 
commercial bakers are driving out the home consump- 
tion of flour. Also, wholesale grocers who handle flour 
are finding themselves in such keen competition with 
local mills for this business that it is proving unprofit- 
able for them to continue it. And finally, according 
to this party, the competition of the chain stores has 
become so sharp that wholesalers are compelled to 
give the independent retailers all possible discounts, 
particularly on such a staple commodity as flour, and, 
consequently, they are not left sufficient profit to make 
it worth their while to continue carrying this product. 

Many wholesale grocers upon whom the writer 
called gave various reasons for not handling flour. 
One medium-sized firm said that retail grocers now 
demand that flour be delivered to their doors by trucks, 
which frequently cannot be done by the wholesaler ex- 
cept at great cost, unless he owns a number of trucks. 
Another stated that competitive conditions make it 
impracticable for it to handle flour. He said that 
some competitors are selling flour in extremely small 
lots to retailers, and if it does not move they will take 
it off their customers’ hands. One objection raised by 
another wholesaler was that, while he must pay for 
flour in advance, the retailer must be granted long- 
term credit, which makes it an enpeciitallie commodity 
for the wholesaler. Still another objection encountered 
was that in many communities small feed dealers are 
handling a little flour, and selling it on such a close 
margin that competition with them is out of the ques- 
tion. 


Secondary Sales Effort by the Mill 


[XN at least one instance, however, a wholesale grocer 
was found who has again started handling flour after 
a lapse of a good many years. This party explained 
that his firm had discontinued handling flour years 
ago because there were usually numerous loss and 
damage claims resulting from small lots being shipped 
by rail. As practically all such transportation is now 
done in trucks by this grocer, he feels that his original 
objection has been eliminated. Before the conversa- 
tion was ended, however, he volunteered the informa- 
tion that the mill the account of which he 
had just taken on had agreed to assume a 
large part of the sales work necessary to 
move the flour, and at that time he was 
momentarily expecting a couple of resalesmen 
to appear upon the scene. When the mill 
assumes too great a share of the burden of 
this secondary sales effort, the wholesaler 
really becomes little more than a warehouse 
operator, receiving a certain per barrel com- 
mission for storage and collecting services. 
Cash-and-carry wholesale grocers, about 
whom considerable has been written in many 
business magazines of late, are not an im- 
(Continued on page 640.) 
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@LHIEN one starts reminiscing 
4] one is quite likely to give 
away one’s age, and while 
it is no crime to grow old, 
it is to be regretted that, in 
doing so, one can draw no 
pleasure from recollections 
of the past, for pleasant 
reminiscences furnish some 
slight compensation to 

= jf those who have most of 
heir future behind them. One who has lived long in 
New York, more particularly in the last half century, 
has seen many changes, and while the writer has been 
“kidded” about spending his early boyhood days on 
his great-grandfather’s farm, which was located at 
what is now Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, it 
is with some fear of forging new weapons for the 
unregenerate that he embarks upon the task of por- 
traying in a modest manner some of the changes which 
have come in the development of the big city during 
his lifetime there. And whatever the result to him 
may be, it is as nothing compared to what old Peter 
Minuit would think of himself, could he realize now 
just what his purchase of Manhattan Island for $24 
amounted to today. 

What the Dutch—ever a thrifty race—got from the 
Indians for trinkets amounting in value to two dozen 
dollars is now worth, based upon its present real estate 
taxable value, $14,000,000,000, but of course is actually 
worth a great deal more, and constitutes the greatest 
real estate deal in the history of the world. For ex- 
ample, the farm above alluded to was sold about 100 
years ago for $23,000, while the same property today 
is worth $100,000,000, showing that frequently ancestors 
cruelly disregard the needs of those who are to follow 
and who might also be interested in the pleasant, but 
in this day and age expensive, amusement of farming. 














A Few Steps Backward Into History 

17 would not be fitting to attempt this task without 

delving somewhat into the earlier history of New 
York, if only for the sake of comparison, for there is 
so much of real interest attached to those days that 
they should not be passed over without reference, 
though in the main this article will deal primarily with 
the city’s development from about the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century down to now. 

About 300 years ago, the exact date being in par- 
tial obscurity, the Dutch ship Zeemeeuw, or Sea Mew, 
with a small company of traders headed by Peter 
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Minuit and four months out from Holland, made the 
first definite settlement on Manhattan Island and called 
it Nieu Amsterdam. Its beginning was meager enough, 
consisting of only a few small huts, but commercial 
activity, which was eventually to make New York the 
greatest city of the world, seems to have begun almost 
immediately by trading with the Indians; for that same 
summer a ship set out for Amsterdam loaded with furs 
and hardwood lumber, constituting the first shipment 
of merchandise from this young colony in the New 
World to the markets of the Old. 

The first years of the settlement saw the building 
of houses, a fort and a windmill. As another indica- 
tion of Dutch thrift this latter apparently combined 
religion and commerce, because it is stated by a his- 
torian that “over the grist mill is to be a spacious 
room to accommodate a large congregation, and in 
the tower are to be hung bells brought from Porto 
Rico after the sacking of San Juan by the Dutch 
fleet.” The fort, evidently built about the same time, 
stood at what is now No. 1 Broadway, where is at 
present located the International Mercantile Marine 
Building. 

In 1664, or about three decades later, when the 





Yesterday’s Transport 


English took possession of the settlement, it was no 
longer a cluster of huts but a small town of solidly 
built brick houses. Inside of 10 years thereafter, the 
city had a charter, granted by the Duke of York. It 
was divided into six wards, and became New York. 
When a century old the city had a population of but 
7,500. In 1723 the first real estate development began 
in lots laid out north of the fort to a point about 
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City of the (hanging Sky Line 


come Rambling Reminiscences of the New York of Yesterday and Today 
Quackenbush 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Valentine’s Manual 


where Trinity Church now stands, and about this time 
the first newspaper, the New York Gazette, was pub- 
lished by William Bradford, with whom Ben,amin 
Franklin later found employment. So it will be seen 
that, with real estate developments and a news) )aper, 
the small town was progressing rapidly toward a great 
city. A little later on, a market was established at 
what is now the foot of Wall Street, we * which 
the grain trade was controlled, this probably being the 
first kernel of market control which has since grown 
into such a harvest for the present day denizens of 
that street. 


When the Population Was 10,000 


B* 1736 the population had increased to 10,000, a 

fairly rapid growth, but most of the people lived 
below Wall Street. Some of the elect, however, such 
as Stephen de Lancy, Abraham de Peyster and oilers, 
had built mansions at points a bit further north «)out 
where Broadway now intersects Pine Street. 

Jumping a rather wide gap in history, the city’s 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary found Geveral 
Washington, as commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, occupying headquarters at Varick and Char'ton 
streets in the section of the city now known as 
Greenwich Village, and General Sir William H we, 
with a large fleet lying off Sandy Hook, this 'ter 
augmented by other sea and land forces formin’ an 
invading army of about 25,000 men, against wich 
Washington had not more than 10,000. The disas! \us 
Battle of Long Island drove Washington and his fu ces 
northward, and put the British in control of the e: ire 
lower part of Manhattan Island. So it was, when on 
Sept. 21, 1776, a terrific fire swept the city, from ‘ie 
Battery northward to a point now marked by Bar ‘y 
Street, near the present City Hall. 

During the period of British control, and as on: °f 
the results of war, the city made no progress, rem: 
ing more or less static until peace was declared « 
the British evacuated the city in 1783, when the to 
major proclaimed that peace had been declared « ( 
the invading forces under Sir Guy Carleton took 
their ships and sailed away. 

November of that year saw great celebratio 
Troops paraded the streets and there were many j°! 
fications, Governor Clinton giving a large dinner 
Fraunces Tavern at Broad and Pearl streets. Tl: 
building still stands, owing to its having been pu 
chased by the Sons of the Revolution and restored ' 
its original condition. It is now their headquarter>. 


(Continued on page 638.) 
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THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFAC. 
TURER ENTERS MILLING 


eppTLANDISH Flour Milling Com- 
panies, Incorporated, takes pleasure 
in announcing the completion of its model 
for 1928, the most astonishing achieve- 
ment in flour milling history. The 1928 
model of ‘Outlandish Best’ represents 
the apex of years of study and experi- 
ment, of refinement upon refinement, by 
the most skilled millers and conscientious 
chemists in America. Ultrabeautiful, su- 
premely smart, with a host of graces that 
are downright religious in their intensity, 
its artistry of texture and finish and its 
staunchness and soundness of construc- 
tion lift it at once out of its price class 
and into the affections of that portion of 
the flour buying public which invariably 
recognizes and demands perfection. 
. “The 1928 model is high protein 
throughout, treated to withstand every 
conceivable variation in climate. The 
brand itself is a thing of exquisite beauty, 
consisting of an exact replica of the 
Laocoon suspended from the bill of a 
stork. The ensemble is 27 inches high in 
a genuine jute covering 18 inches in 
diameter. Call our nearest dealer and 
arrange for a 100-bbl demonstration.” 
> + 

Scientists say the next war will be 
with insects. We know of several millers 
who would be glad to contribute to a 
fund for erecting a monument to the Un- 
known Flour Weevil. 


A health faddist says that a man can 
live 30 days without food. This is wel- 
come intelligence to those, at least, who 
have just given the cook a month’s notice. 

+ + 

Having read, a year or so ago, the 
book, “Revelry,” and, more recently, 
“The President’s Daughter,” we have 
come to suspect that England’s law pro- 
hibiting the representation of a member 
of the ruling family until three genera- 
tions after death would meet with the 
full approval of the admirers of the late 
President Harding. At least it would 
make things considerably pleasanter for 
them. 

+ 


Now that the political season is ap- 
proaching, it will not be long until. the 
farmers are frequently driving their cars 
40 or 50 miles to hear a speech telling 
them how poor they are. 


+ + 
It is not at all difficult to understand 
why most of our breakfast food and most 
of our sawdust come from the same re- 


gion. 
> + 
Bakery Supremacy Here and There 

“Champion baker of the world is the 
title that has been assumed by J. J. N. 
Mackman, a baker of Hull, Eng., since 
he was presented to the Duchess of York 
recently. Mackman has won more than 
4,000 bakery awards, and is now head 
of a large concern. He works from 10 
to 12 hours a day, and much of his time 
is Spent in the bakehouse of his plant.”— 
News Story, 


> + 

The champion baker of the United 
States possibly is head of a large con- 
cern, and perhaps he works 10 to 12 
hours a day, but probably more of his 
time is spent in trying to raise money on 
the common stock left in the treasury 
ad is spent in the bakehouse of his 
plant, 


A thing that really surprises us is 
that, considering the publicity he has 
had, no one has signed Henry Ford for 
a vaudeville tour. 

: - eles 

The health faddists are not actually 
dangerous, although they certainly are 
strong for the rough stuff. 


+ + 
Dr. M. E. Jaffa, of the California state 
food bureau, asserts that food faddists 





are going in too unrestrainedly for rough- 
age. We wish the American Bakers As- 
sociation would cite the doctor for con- 
spicuous courage in face of the enemy. 
And perhaps it might not be amiss to 
confer on him a special medal for pro- 
moting internal peace. 
2 2 2) 
NASHVILLE ELEVATOR OPENED 
Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The Ralston Puri- 
na Co. held a celebration on Feb. 11 
marking the opening of a new 250,000-bu 
elevator at the Nashville branch of the 
company. About 500 farmers, dairymen 
and feeders were invited to attend. A 
number of the officials and managers of 
the company from other cities were pres- 
ent. The program included inspection of 
the plant, and dinner at the Hotel Her- 
mitage. The company was organized 33 
years ago in St. Louis. 
O22? 


ILLINOIS BAKERS’ ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AT DANVILLE 


Danvite, Itx., Feb, 14.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois convened in Danville today. George 
E. Wuller, Belleville, presided. In his 
address he spoke of last year’s activities 
of the organization. 

The balance of the morning session was 
devoted to routine work and several ad- 
dresses dealing mainly with marketing 
problems. The morning session on Feb. 
15 will be an executive one for bakers 
only. 

The convention is very well attended. 
Meetings are devoted to discussions rath- 
er than set addresses. The annual ban- 
quet will be held tonight. Entertainment 
last night consisted of a stag for men 
and a theater party for 40 ladies. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
io 2 2) 


HARRY HOWLAND ELECTED 
NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS’ HEAD 
Minneapouis, Minn.—At the annual 

convention of the North Dakota Bakers’ 

Association, held at Fargo last week, 

Harry E. Howland, of Fargo, was elect- 

ed president, A. Thomte, Lisbon, vice 

president, and Clarence A. Williams, 

Fargo, secretary and treasurer. A com- 

plete account of the meeting will appear 

in The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 

can Baker of Feb. 22. 

oww> 


AUSTRALIAN BAKERS BUY 
MILLING PLANT AT SYDNEY 
A number of bakers in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, have taken over, on a co-operative 


basis, the plant of James Pearce, Ltd., 
miller. Last fall these bakers found 
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themselves creditors of that company. 
They had paid cash in advance for flour 
which was to be stored until they re- 
quired it. The company later was unable 
to deliver the flour or supply the money. 
Later the mill was advertised for sale, 
and the bakers bid highest. The price 
was about £26,000. 
oom? 


ANNUAL ELECTION IS HELD 
BY ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour Club, held at 
the City Club, Feb. 8, Joseph Leipman, 
of the Dreyer Commission Co., was elect- 
ed president, succeeding J. O. Morris- 
sey. Mr. Leipman, who has long been 
identified with the St. Louis flour mar- 
ket, was vice president of the club last 
year and has been active in its work for 
some time. P. J. McKenney, manager of 
the St, Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was elected vice president, and 
W. G. Martin, Jr., of The Northwestern 
Miller, was re-elected secretary-treasurer 

The feature of the evening was an ad- 
dress by F. B. Chamberlain, of the F. 
B. Chamberlain Co. and president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
discussed tendencies in marketing, men- 
tioning, among other things, the changes 
which have been brought about by the 
growth of the chain store systems. He 
described many incidences of changed 
marketing conditions, and his talk was 
followed by a general discussion of this 
subject. 

Dinner was served preceding the meet- 
ing, which was well attended and de- 
veloped into one of the most interesting 
sessions the club has held in some time. 

2 2 2) 


SCOTT, BURROWS & CHRISTIE 
OPEN OFFICE AT MILWAUKEE 

Curicaco, Inu., Feb. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Scott, Burrows & Christie, stock 
and grain commission concern of Chica- 
go, opened a branch office at Milwaukee 
today. George P. Blakney is resident 
manager, and the office is located at 68 
East Wisconsin Avenue. The concern’s 
main office at Chicago is located at 208 
South La Salle Street, and K. V. R. 
Nicol, well known to the grain trade, 
is a partner in this company. He has 
charge of its grain department, and 
also handles stocks. 

Cw wD 

Word has been received of the death at 
Amo, Ind., of Ervin M. Strauss, 59 years 
old. He was born at Liberty Mills, Ind., 
and learned the milling trade at North 
Manchester, Ind. He operated a mill at 
Greenwood from 1894 to 1910, was con- 
nected with the Farmers’ Terminal Grain 
Elevator Co. in Indianapolis, and for sev- 
eral years managed a mill at Amo. 


Mr. Chamberlain 

















BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


———— - 








Kansas Wheat Outlook Improved 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14.—(Special Telegram)—Further rains and wide- 
spread snowfall over western Kansas have greatly improved prospects for 


wheat. 


While the change from the long continued dry condition probably has 


occasioned somewhat too great optimism, it is clear that, save for the extreme 
northwestern corner of the state, wheat which a fortnight ago was unpromis- 
ing is now in a favorable position, and with satisfactory weather through the 


spring will make a good crop. 


In the central and southwestern districts, 


where the moisture shortage has not been so great, prospects for a full crop 


are excellent. 


It should not, however, be lost sight of that a very large acre- 


age in western Kansas did not sprout, and that winter acreage losses will 


be comparatively large. 


However, the seeded area was the largest in the 


state’s history, so that considerable shrinkage can be endured and still leave 
chance of better than an average total crop. 


2 2 2) 


Damage to Southeastern Crops 


Atianta, Ga.—According to Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, Athens, the prolonged freeze this district ex- 
perienced during January, when the thermometers registered close to zero for 
some days, played havoc with a considerable portion of the cereal crops in 


the Southeast, winter oats in particular suffering heavily. 


Wheat and rye 


suffered less serious damage, and promise to come through the season in a 
fairly satisfactory manner should normal conditions prevail from now on. 


‘fo 2 2) 
Wheat Condition in Washington 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Fall sown wheat has come through the winter favorably. 
Ample soil moisture and good snow cover throughout most of the winter have 


placed the young plants in good condition for spring growth. 
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CONFUSION REGARDING 
CUBAN FLOUR DUTY 


Customs Ruling Is Reported Suspended 
Pending Further Study—Buffalo Flour 
Shipment Held Up 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—There appears to be a con- 
fused situation in regard to the an- 
nouncement that a Cuban customs ruling 
had discontinued applying the preferen- 
tial duty to American milled flour unless 
the flour is milled from wheat grown in 
the United States. It is now stated that 
the ruling has been suspended, pending 
further study and adjustment. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that a 20,000- 
bbl shipment of flour from Buffalo has 
been held up in customs by a demand 
for a declaration covering the origin of 
wheat from which it was ground. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce had been notified by the Cu- 
ban government that, under a new cus- 
tom house ruling, flour must not only be 
milled in the United States, but also 
must be milled from wheat grown here, 
in order to be allowed the preferential 
American import duty, which amounts to 
39c per 100 kilos less than’ the regular 
duty. 

This is a very important decision, as it 
lays the way open to a radical reappor- 
tionment of Cuban business among the sec- 
tions exporting there at present. It is 
estimated that the Cuban market imports 
about 1,250,000 bbls of flour a year from 
this country, and that approximately two 
thirds of this is supplied by bonded mills 
grinding Canadian wheat. The other 
third is supplied mainly by southwestern 
mills. 

Under the new ruling, bonded mills 
would either use American wheat for 
their Cuban trade or be taxed 39c more 
than their other American competitors. 
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DEATH OF C. E. GWINN, OF 
COLUMBUS MILLING CO. 


Torepo, Ouro, Feb. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The many friends of C. E. 
Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will deeply regret to learn 
of his death on the evening of Feb. 13 
after a long period of declining health, 

Mr. Gwinn became known in this sec- 
tion with the building of the new mill of 
his company at Columbus in 1908, and it 
was not long before he earned the repu- 
tation of being one of the best salesmen 
who ever sold flour. He was also a man 
of sound business judgment and good 
sense, as well as charm of manner and 
personality. 

There was never anybody else quite 
like Gene Gwinn, as he was called by all 
his friends, and liked to be known. He 
had a perfectly inimitable wit and sense 
of humor, and a wonderful ability to 
dress up the ordinary trivial incidents 
of life, which most people forget as soon 
as they happen, and make them gro- 
tesquely funny. The writer recalls a 
dinner of millers at the Columbus Ath- 
letic Club years ago, when he kept a 
whole tableful of us splitting our sides 
with laughter over the description of 
his experience at the opening dinner and 
dance of this club. It was a classic, and 
nobody else would ever be able to tell it 
as it was told by him. 

Mr. Gwinn was always genial. He 
brought sunshine, good cheer and laugh- 
ter to every one whose life touched his 
at all intimately, and in this sad old 
world, with its many worries and disap- 
pointments, the man who brings laughter 
is a blessing and wins the gratitude of 
his associates. But Gene was more than 
a natural born humorist. He was hon- 
est and truthful, and could be very direct 
and to the point in speech and expression 
of opinion, and even when he differed 
with people they honored him for the 
difference. 

It was for these unusual personal qual- 
ities that many of Gene’s friends will 
remember him and cherish his memory. 
He was a character the like of which is 
seldom met. 

Mr. Gwinn is survived by two broth- 
ers, O. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling 
Co., and D. B. Gwinn, of Gwinn Bros. 
& Co., Huntington, W. Va., his wife 
and son. W. H. Wicorn. 
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CONTINENTAL PROFIT 
DECLINES $1,000,000 
ow 


1927 Earnings $5,569,559—Operating Ex- 
penses Increased Through Use of Short 
Patent and New Trucks 


The Continental Baking Corporation 
and its subsidiaries last week reported a 
net profit of $5,569,559, after interest, 
depreciation, federal taxes, etc., for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1927. This was 
equivalent, after a deduction of 8 per 
cent preferred dividends, to $5.08 a share 
earned on 291,813 no par shares of class 
A common stock. 

The Continental’s net profit in 1926 
was $6,546,725, which was equal to $8.05 
a share on 291,808 no par shares of class 
A, and 5c a’ share on 2,000,000 shares of 
no par class B stock. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
corporation and subsidiaries as of Dec. 
31, 1927, compares as follows: 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, '27 Dec. 25, ’26 
*Property and plant. .$41,062,370 $44,801,402 
Good-will ....cccccees 10,837,608 10,796,991 


TMD cccnscecvasccene 3,827,118 4,977,288 
Mark securities ...... 274,272 437,250 
Accounts receivable... 1,517,279 $1,956,374 


Special notes receiv- 








BNO cascccceesesnes 5,494,706 5,470,981 
Inventories ........+.- 3,568,418 4,176,007 
Sundry investments... 266,245 328,050 
Pfd. and Class A 

WUOOMS .cccccccccecs 1,595,279 614,659 
Deferred charges .... 590,925 968,028 

WORRS co ciccccevecss $69,034,220 $74,517,030 

LIABILITIES 

Dec. 31, '27 Dec. 25, ’26 
Capital stock ....... +$51,892,800 $51,882,800 
Funded debt ......... 6,168,012 7,739,965 
Notes payable ....... «csesseses 2,000,000 
Accounts payable .... 1,223,329 1,465,527 
Accrued interest, etc.. 288,413 329,955 
Dividends payable ... 1,312,199 1,638,235 
Estimated federal tax. 924,000 917,000 
Drivers’ deposits, etc.. 313,575 350,961 
Reserves ....ceceeeees 711,057 651,731 
Minority stockholders’ 

interest in subsidi- 

BORE cc ccewescvcves 672,085 1,793,093 
Capital surplus ...... 2,503,000 2,503,000 
Earnings surplus ..... 3,025,750 3,244,762 

0 Ae er $69,034,220 $74,517,030 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 
518,928 shares (par $100) 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, 291,813 no par shares of class 
A common and 2,000,000 no par shares of 
class B common. {Includes notes receivable. 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, said: “Early last year a program 
was launched to place plants, equipment 
and delivery equipment in a condition to 
produce bakery products of the highest 
quality, which could be delivered in ve- 
hicles that were attractive in appearance 
and which could be operated efficiently. 
These improvements resulted in a charge 
against operations for repairs and re- 
newals amounting to $634,303 more than 
in the previous year. This will be re- 
flected in a reduction in future operat- 
ing costs. 

“The Canadian bakeries were sold in 
May, 1927, in order to concentrate busi- 
ness in the United States. Since that 
time new bakeries and additions to bak- 
eries have been built at a total cost in 
1927 of $3,518,042. Further conservative 
expansion for this and subsequent years 
is planned. 

“The use of short patent flour exclu- 
sively since September increased operat- 
ing expenses, but this higher grade is ex- 
pected to increase sales in the future.” 


Ow? 


REPORT MADE OF STUDY OF 
WHEAT POOLING IN CANADA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An elaborate 
study in detail of co-operative marketing 
of grain in Canada has been made by 
J. F. Booth, agricultural economist for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Booth reports that the wheat pools 
now have a total membership of 140,000, 
and handle, under five-year contracts, 
more than 200,000,000 bus grain annual- 
ly. They operate over 900 country and 
terminal elevators. A large part of their 
grain is sold direct to domestic and for- 
eign mills. Cost of operating the pools 
in 1925-26 ranged from 38c bu in Sas- 
katchewan to $1.27 in Manitoba, with 20c 
bu additional for the central selling 
agency. 

Data as to prices received by the farm- 
ers were found to be so complex that 
Dr. Booth makes no effort to draw a 
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comparison between co-operative and in- 
dependent marketing on that score. His 
conclusion, however, is that the ventures 
in large-scale co-operative marketing 
have been successful, and of benefit to 
the producers. He holds also that “the 
farmers of western Canada have demon-. 
strated the desirability of large-scale 
business organizations in the marketing 
of grain” as against the purely local 
enterprise, particularly under conditions 
existing in Canada. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT 
SALINA BEING CONSIDERED 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—The Shellabarger 


. Mills & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, is 


considering the erection of a 2,500,000- 
bu terminal elevator in the vicinity of 
Salina. Final decision will not be made 
until satisfactory transit privileges and 
a proper building site have been secured. 

According to mill officials, the struc- 
ture probably will be located between 
Salina and Abilene, preferably as near 
the former as possible. It is unlikely 
that a site within the limits of Salina 
could be found, as it will be necessary 
eventually to build over a mile of switch 
tracks to take care of the summer rush. 

The elevator is to be in units. The 
first one, of 1,100,000 bus, probably will 
be started in 30 days. 

‘2 22) 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The annual meeting 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel on Feb. 21 at noon. Horace W. 
Crider will preside. The committee of 
arrangements consists of R. R. Sanborn, 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., for the allied trades, and August 
Dietz, Canonsburg, Pa., for the bakers. 
The usual luncheon will precede the busi- 
ness session. 

(2 2 2) 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES MEET 
WinnireG, Man.—Many delegates at- 

tended the annual convention of the 
Manitoba agricultural societies held last 
week. The gathering adopted a resolu- 
tion of regret that Dr. D. L. Bailey, 


head of the Manitoba research labore- 
tories, soon will leave for eastern Can- 
ada. The work which has been carried 
out under his supervision is considered 
of such vital interest to agricultural so- 
cieties in general that the meeting re- 
solved to express to the dominion min- 
ister of agriculture its approval and sup- 
port, with particular reference to the 
rust research work as carried out in the 
laboratories at Winnipeg. It is stated 
by those in authority, however, that this 
work cannot be maintained upon the 
present range of remuneration, and the 
resolution strongly urged the department 
of agriculture to take at once the neces- 
sary steps to have the salaries of those 
engaged in this most important work 
placed on a more substantial basis. 


OO? 


$18,000,000 FOR SEED WHEAT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas farmers 
spend $18,000,000 a year for their seed 
wheat, says J. C, Mohler, secretary of 
the state board of agriculture. For seeds 

of other sorts they spend $7,000,000. 
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SOUTHERN BAKING PROFIT 
FOR 1927 WAS $210,766 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The consolidated 
balance sheet of the Southern Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries as of Dec. 31, 1927, 
showed net profit for the year ended on 
that date, before depreciation, of $210,- 
766. In a letter to stockholders accom- 
panying the report, Joseph Hexter, presi- 
dent, says that, with the exception of 
Florida, the company is already showing 
a very distinct gain, and all indications 
point to an improvement in the near fu- 
ture in the business in that state. 

‘2 22) 


SASKATCHEWAN MILL MOVED 
FROM DUCK LAKE TO WAKAW 


The Central Saskatchewan Flour Mills, 
Ltd., has moved its mill from Duck Lake, 
Sask., to Wakaw, in that province. The 
capacity of the plant is 135 bbls. Its op- 
eration will be resumed on Feb. 20, D. 
G. McLean is president and manager of 
“pA Central Saskatchewan Flour Mills, 

td. 


C SITIO NIE NIE NIE ND 
Piedmont Millers Hold Lively Meeting 
at Harrisonburg 


HE annual meeting of the Piedmont 

Millers’ Association was held at the 

Kavanaugh - Hotel, Harrisonburg, 
Va., on Feb. 2. The session opened 
promptly at 10 o’clock and, for the sake 
of greater interest and variety, the un- 
usual system of using three consecutive 
presiding officers was inaugurated. 

Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, Hagerstown, Md., president of 
the association, opened the meeting with 
an address of welcome in which he ex- 
plained the general purposes of the re- 
gional meetings, stating that at them 
there is ro formal program, but rather a 
list of interesting and timely topics sug- 
gested for discussion by millers. He 
mentioned the great changes of recent 
years, and emphasized the necessity of 
getting out of the rut, having a broader 
vision, combating price cutting and other 
unethical practices, and grasping the 
principles of co-operation. 

M. Kivlighan, of the White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va., assumed control of the 
meeting at this point. 

Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., discussed briefly the bene- 
fits derived from the regular use of Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association cost cards. 

M. F. Ring, of the Roanoke City Mills, 
Roanoke, Va., asked for an expression of 
opinion regarding the use of 4.7 bus to 
a barrel of flour during the past six 
months. He stated that he barely got 
through on this basis on the current 
crop; that formerly he used about 4.6 
bus, but that there was apparently a 
larger percentage of bran and moisture 
in the wheat now being used. C. F. 
Coffman, of the Winchester (Va.) Mill- 
ing Corporation, said that he got a yield 
of 4.19 over the rolls, this average being 
from July, 1927, to January, 1928. Rob- 
ert Morrison, of the Page Milling Co., 


Luray, Va., said that he used automatic 
scales, and that his yield averaged about 
4.30 on clean wheat on the first break 
rolls. 


PRICE CUTTING 


Mr. Kivlighan reminded those present 
that there has been a great deal of price 
cutting and selling of flour below cost. 
He emphasized the urgent necessity of 
working more closely together, saying 
that millers belonged to one of the few 
unorganized industries. He said that the 
attitude of the smaller mill toward the 
larger in many instances was one of sus- 
picion and distrust, but he suggested that 
the smaller mill follow the example of 
the efficiently managed and operated 
larger mill to insure a greater profit. 

Mr. Moore brought up the question of 
the use of state milled flour in state in- 
stitutions, and it was unanimously agreed 
that every effort would be made to se- 
cure state business. It was brought out 
that scarcely 10 per cent of the flour 
used by Virginia institutions was manu- 
factured in the state, but evidence tended 
to show that the institution bakers were 
in great part responsible because of their 
refusal to make an honest effort to use 
soft wheat flour. Mr. Ring, speaking on 
the same subject, told of conferences 
with the governor and the state purchas- 
ing agent in an effort to have Virginia 
flour purchased by the state, and moved 
that a committee be appointed to push 
the matter. Those designated to serve 
were Messrs. Ring, Moore and Kivlig- 
han. Mr. Ring emphasized the impor- 
tance of immediate action, and urged 
Virginia millers to give the committee 
its earnest support. 

George W. Ring, of the Edinburg 
(Va.) Milling Co., said that he did not 
sell flour for a longer period than 60 
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days. He shipped 15 carloads in Jany. 
ary, on all of which carrying charges 
were due; only in one instance was an 
objection raised, and the complaining 
buyer paid promptly when the charges 
were explained to him. 

Prospects for the current year were 
discussed. The statements of severg| 
millers were to the effect that not much 
improvement was to be expected; that 
millers must keep a close check on their 
business; that the buyers of red winter 
wheat will have quite a scramble; that 
the present crop in many sections of 
Maryland, North Carolina and Virginia 
looked very badly. 


DECLINE IN CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Moore spoke on the consumption 
of flour and corn meal. He figured that 
25,000,000 bbls less of flour are being 
used now than 20 years ago. He said 
that the consumption of corn meal was 
75 per cent less than before the World 
War; that the capacity of mills was too 
great, especially in some sections having 
freight advantages or other inducements 
to overproduce. He touched on the con- 
templated freight changes in svuthern 
territory, and commended the m:tter to 
his hearers as being worthy of their most 
serious consideration. 

Co-operation was discussed by various 
millers. Mr. Stickell told of the excel- 
lent results being accomplished |ijrough 
the work of a special co-operati\« com- 
mittee. Mr. Ring urged Virginia jnillers 
to attend the association meeting to be 
held at Greensboro, N. C., on Feb. 16, 
He emphasized the importance of North 
Carolina and Virginia millers working 
closely together at all times, saying that 
their problems were similar, an that 
they should strive to maintain mutual 
friendly relations. The question of bro- 
kers and salesmen was discussed, and 
taxes, fumigation, phosphate, cost ac- 
counting, reporting, advertising, credits 
and exchange of information also were 
considered. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


Those who attended the Harrisonburg 
meeting of the Piedmont millers included 
the following: 


M. F. Ring, Roanoke City Mills, Rvownoke, 
Va, 

T. A. Shaver, Mutual Milling & Supply Co., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Cc. C. Fur, Beverly Mills, Broad Run, Va 

F. G. Mathews, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

oO. B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling < 

A. L. Hord and J. W. Loving, Cu 
(Va.) Milling Co., Ine. 

R. B. Moses, Lexington (Va.) Rolle: 

N. P. Cohron, Stuarts Draft (Va.) 
Co. 

W. I. Mays, Swoope (Va.) Milling ¢ 

E. C. Wine, Rockingham Milling Co., Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

G. S. Aldhizer, Broadway (Va.) Milling Co. 

R. C. Harnesbarger and W. W. Anerson, 
Page Milling Co., Luray, Va. 

S. A. Stover, Mount Solon (Va.) Roller Mills. 


peper 


Mills. 
Milling 


E. C. Harnesbarger, Page Milling Co., | uray, 
Va. 

I. L. Cosby, Jr., I. L. Cosby Sons, Grvitoes, 
Va. 


C. M. Stickell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

W. C. Geeting, Keedysville Milling Co. 
Keedysville, Md. 

S. P. Kline, Kline Bros., Boonsboro, \ 


Robert Morrison, Page Milling Co., Luray, 
Va. 
W. N. Shearer and B. B. May, Rocky \ount 


(Va.) Grocery & Milling Co. 
Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich» ond 


Va. 

M. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, Stauton 
Va. 

Herbert Trotter, J. I. Triplett, Wood k 
Va. 


G. A. and W. H. Frank, Staunton, Va 

Cc. F. Coffman, Winchester (Va.) Millines (9 

J. E. Key, Buena Vista (Va.) Mills. 

D. D. Furr, Rockbridge Roller Mills 
Lexington, Va. 

S. S. Rothwell, Brown Milling Co., ‘ 
lottesville, Va. 

B. F. Borden, Borden Bros. & Co. 
Toms Brook, Va. 

W. K. Kindig, Stuarts Draft 
ing Co. 

J. H. Leavel, Farmers’ Milling Co., W 
Cave, Va. 

M. S. and M. M. Dixon, Bridgewater ‘ 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

John Nicholas, Nicholas Milling Co., 
riston, Va. 

W. N. Key, Buena Vista (Va.) Mills. 

E. D. Etter, Gardner Milling Co., Way' 
boro, Va. 


(Va.) 


J. L. Stoneburner, Mount Jackson (\ 
Mills. , 
Grover and G. C. Coiner, J. N. Coir 


Waynesboro, Va. ‘ 
W. I. Grove and J. S. Norford, Fort Defia! 
(Va.) Mills. 
A. E. Vaughan, Eagle Rock (Va.) Milling * 
Mfg. Co. 
Vv. M. Brumback, V. M. Brumback & ‘ 
Luray, Va. : 
R. F. Leavel, Shenandoah (Va.) Milling © 
George W. Ring, Edinburg (Va.) Milling Cv- 
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1926 BAKERY CONSENT 
DECREE IS DENOUNCED 


senators Walsh and Borah Make Report 
Criticizing Dropping of Continental Suit 
—Senator Deneen Defends It 


The ghost of the bakery combine pro- 
ceedings of the spring of 1926, which has 
appeared intermittently in Washington 
since that time, stalked about the nation’s 
capital again last week when majority 
and minority reports, condemning and 
defending the United States Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for dismissal of its antitrust suit 
against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, were published by members of a 
subcommittee of the Senate judiciary 
committee. 

Thomas J. Walsh and William E. 
Borah, senators from Montana and 
Idaho, respectively, in the majority re- 
port denounced the methods employed 
by William B. Humphrey, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in the in- 
vestigation. They accused John Gara- 
baldi Sargent, United States attorney- 
general, of “dereliction” in duty, and 
compar:d Morris A. Soper, judge of the 
federai court in Baltimore, with Pontius 
Pilate in “granting a dissolution consent 
decree to certain mergers by the bakery 
combinxtion so that basic mergers would 
be undisturbed either by suits in equity 
or federal investigations.” 

Charles S. Deneen, senator from IIli- 
nois, in a minority report, defended the 
action of the federal agencies and the 
court, and declared that “the effective- 
ness of the decree in frustrating the plan 
for a supercombination and in freeing 
the country from a general combination 
of the companies is generally conceded.” 
The report said that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s counsel “considered the 
proceeding against the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation as a weak case, and was 
anxious to get rid of it.” 

Senators Walsh and Borah said in 
their report that the Department of Jus- 
tice, through Assistant Attorney-General 
Myers, appeared before Judge Soper and 
presented a consent decree for signature 
which stated that, whereas, proceedings 
were pending against the Continental be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission, the 
complaint against that bakery in the De- 
partment of Justice’s suit would be 
dropped. It happened, however, the ma- 
jority report said, that the Federal 
Trade Commission had already dismissed 
its suit on the ground that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was handling it. 

Mr. Myers is said to have told senators 
Walsh and Borah that he had explained 
to Judge Soper that the Federal Trade 
Commission had dismissed its suit the 
previous day, and that, therefore, the 
statement in the consent decree was in- 
correct. He said that Judge Soper “was 
in a great hurry to keep an engagement, 
and announced that he could devote only 
a few minutes to the matter.” 

A charge that the majority members 
of the Federal Trade Commission rail- 
roaded the dismissal of the antitrust pro- 
ceedings against the Continental “within 
about 15 minutes,” and that John F. Nu- 
gent, chairman of the commission, was not 
given time to read the documents upon 
which the commission’s action was based, 
was made in a dissenting opinion made 
public by commissioners Nugent and 
Thompson in June, 1926. They charged 
that commissioners Hunt and Humphrey 
“not only executed section 7 of the Clay- 
ton act, but they buried it ‘unwept, un- 
honored and unsung.’ ” 

Critics of the consent decree were for 
a time active in attempts to have it set 
aside, describing it as “a smoke screen.” 
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URGES BAKERS TO PRODUCE 
HIGH QUALITY SWEET GOODS 


Mitwavxee, Wis—C. D. Keeney, Chi- 
cago, of the research department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, at a 
meeting of the Milwaukee master bakers 
last week, stated that bakers were mak- 
ing 80 per cent of the bread consumed in 
the United States, but should look to 
Pies and pastries as lines by which they 
could increase their sales. He said that 
the ability of master bakers to produce 
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higher quality bread had brought about 
the change from home baking, and that 
they must therefore now devote their 
whole attention to the problem of im- 
proving their sweet goods and getting a 
larger proportion of that class of trade. 

Only a few years ago, he claimed, bak- 
ers supplied only 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s bread needs. He said that he be- 
lieved the sales of. pies and other sweet 
goods were on the upgrade, and urged 
bakers to encourage this state of affairs. 
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AMENDMENT IS PROPOSED 
TO GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A bill to amend 
the United States grain standards act by 
inserting a new section providing for 
licensing and establishing laboratories 
for making determinations of protein in 
wheat and oil in flaxseed has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by O. B. Burtness, representative from 
North Dakota. 

Under the measure, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to pro- 
vide for making determinations of pro- 
tein in wheat and oil in flaxseed, “where 
such grains are sold, offered for sale, 
consigned for sale, shipped, or delivered 
for shipment in interstate commerce, and 
to issue certificates showing the results 
of such determinations and tests upon 
request of any interested party.” 

Those licensed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture would receive no compensa- 


tion from the United States, but only 
from those for whom the test was made. 
Records would be kept of all tests made, 
and reports issued by the secretary at 
least once a year. For the purpose of 
making final determinations upon ap- 
peals made to him, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture would be authorized to main- 
tain laboratories at certain points. 
‘2 2 2) 
CHICAGO FLOUR AWARDS 

Curcaco, Int.—The Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., received the bulk of the 
flour awards from the United States 
quartermaster, Chicago, on Feb. 9. The 
price for most of the camps was 2.546c 
Ib, others ranging 2.596@3.296c. Other 
milling companies receiving awards were 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
NORTH CAROLINA MEETING 


An important meeting of the Piedmont 
Millers’ Association will be held at 
Greensboro, N. C., on Feb. 16. Head- 
quarters will be at the O. Henry Hotel. 
Virginia millers, as well as those in 
North Carolina, have been strongly 
urged to attend. 

Cw wD 
PENNSYLVANIA MILL FIRE 

The grist mill of Clarence Legters, sit- 
uated at North Clymer, Pa. was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 


CWC’ JONI ONION JO 


FLOUR BAG PAJAMAS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


U/SE® flour bags have entered the White House. 


a pair of pajamas made entirely out of used bags. 





Not by the back door, to 
be used in washing dishes or in dusting off the furniture in the executive 
mansion, but by special delivery direct to the President himself in the form of 


This novel gift was sent to 


Mr. Coolidge by the ladies of the Millard Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
The ladies, exponents of thrift, have been impressed with the President's pro- 
gram of governmental economy and wanted to show some expression of their 
approval. Accordingly, at the suggestion of Mrs. Anna Hayes, the idea of flour 
bag pajamas was adopted as carrying out the idea of thrift in a way that was 


both practical and unique. 


The workmanship is of the finest, and so expertly 


did the ladies do the cutting that the entire suit was achieved without any visible 
piecing. The frogs and buttons are lavender, in pleasing contrast to the creamy 


color of the material. 


It took five 98-lb bags, bought at a local bakers for a 
few cents, says Mrs. Hayes, to make the pajamas. 
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CODES ARE ADOPTED TO 
END DUST EXPLOSION 


Accepted by American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee as Result of Extensive 
Research on Subject 


Codes for the prevention of dust ex- 
plosions in terminal grain elevators and 
flour and feed mills have been adopted 
as American standards by the American 
engineering standards committee. The 
preparation of the codes was sponsored 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, which worked with a 
sectional committee of the American en- 
gineering standards committee. 

A recent census of manufacturers 
showed that 28,000 plants in the United 
States, with over 1,300,000 employees, 
and with an annual production of $10,- 
000,000,000, are subject to the hazard of 
dust explosions. Extensive research into 
the causes of dust explosions by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture led to a study of the prob- 
lem by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and later to the preparation of 
safety codes by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee. 

The code for terminal grain elevators 
provides, in part, for buildings construct- 
ed of fire resistive materials with a large 
percentage of window space, and with 
smooth interior walls free, as far as pos- 
sible, from pockets or ledges which can 
accumulate dust; roofs and side walls of 
belt conveyor galleries and side walls of 
cupolas above bins of light construction 
offering minimum resistance to explosive 
energy; separation of buildings by as 
great a distance as is practicable; dust- 
proof equipment; automatic controls for 
motors; isolation of drier units; com- 
plete system of cyclone dust collectors; 
equipment for removal of static dust. 

The code for flour and feed mills pro- 
vides, in part, for construction of fire re- 
sistive material with large window area 
and smooth interior walls; separation of 
cleaning department from other depart- 
ments by fire walls; roofs and side walls 
of belt conveyor galleries and side walls 
of cupolas above bins constructed to of- 
fer minimum resistance to explosive en- 
ergy; dustproof equipment; cyclone dust 
collectors; permanent ground wires to 
remove static electricity. 

The sectional committee which pre- 
pared the codes under the chairmanship 
of D. J. Price, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, is made up of 
representatives of the following groups: 
Association of Government Labor Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada, 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Dust 
Collection Equipment Manufacturing 
Groups, Grain Elevator Construction, 
American Spice Trade Association, As- 
sociated Corn Products Manufacturers, 
National Electric Light Association, 
Railway Fire Protection Association, 
Terminal Grain Elevator Merchants’ As- 
sociation, United States Department of 
Labor, Sugar Industry, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and 
Underwriters’ Grain Association. 
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INSPECTION OF WHEAT ON 
PROTEIN BASIS IS URGED 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the members of 
the House of Commons is moving at the 
present session that the Canada grain act 
be amended in such a way as to facili- 
tate the inspection of western wheat on a 
basis of protein content. This measure 
has been talked of for years, and there is 
a certain amount of support for it, but 
the motion as it stands is not likely to 
pass. 

ww 
VISITORS TO KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. B. Regan, Los 
Angeles manager of the San Francisco 
Milling Co., and Walter Frey, manager 
of the California-Hawaiian Milling Co., 
San Francisco, visited their Kansas City 
representative, J. P. Parks, last week, on 
their way home from New York. 
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MACARONI MEN HOLD 
MEETING IN NEW YORK 


Necessity of More Funds for National Ad- 
vertising Campaign of Products Stressed 
—Attendance Is Large 


New York, N. Y.—There was a very 
representative attendance at the meeting 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Manger Hotel, 
New York, Feb. 7. Henry Mueller, 
president, presided, with M. J. Donna, 
secretary, assisting in his usual efficient 
manner. 

At the morning session, Dr. B. R. Ja- 
cobs, Washington, D. C., chemist for the 
association, spoke on eggs, imitation eggs, 
and egg coloring. C. F. Foulds, chair- 
man of the advertising committee, gave 
an interesting and comprehensive report 
on the national advertising campaign 
which starts this month in Good House- 
keeping and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and toward which about $30,000 has been 
pledged by 35 of the 70 members of the 
association. There are some 225 maca- 
roni factories in the country, but the 70 
members of the association make 65 per 
cent of the total macaroni and spaghetti 
produced here. 

Mr. Foulds emphasized the necessity of 
more money for national advertising and 
for more members in the association, and 
said he expected that certain of the du- 
rum mills would contribute to the cam- 

aign. 

The afternoon session was spent in dis- 
cussing the new standard for purified 
middlings, semolina and farina, which the 
Department of Agriculture is propound- 
ing. Emphasizing the consensus of opin- 
ion as indicated at the annual convention 
at Minneapolis, the association again 
unanimously voted against this new 
standard. It was also thought well to 
have the standard on both farina and 
semolina read “with not over 1 per cent 
flour” and “not more than 14 per cent 
moisture,” but it would be exceedingly 
hard to hold the mills down each year 
to 14 per cent moisture if the present 
high grade of farina and semolina is to 
be continued. In many years this would 
be possible, but during years of poor 
crops the quality must be lowered if 14 
per cent is to be maintained. 

The hearing at Washington before the 
Bureau of Standards will be held in 
April. 
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CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 
OF UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


R. T. Stokes, secretary of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
of America, reports that H. W. Stegall, 
of the Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis, and 
Frederick G. Salerno, of the Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co., Chicago, have resigned from the 
board of directors of the United Biscuit 
Co. They have been succeeded by W. 
Roy Huston, president of T. A. Huston 
& Co., and D. K. Oxley, secretary of the 
Southwest Cracker Co. L. D. Manches- 
ter, of the Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and A. P. Strietmann, of 
the George H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, who had also tendered their 
resignations, have been prevailed upon 
to continue on the board. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TO 
BUILD PITTSBURGH PLANT 


Pirrsspurcu, Pa.—The National Biscuit 
Co. will build a three-story plant for 
manufacturing purposes at East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, to cost $250,000. It will be 
equipped with loading facilities from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which adjoins the 
property. 

ww 


PILLSBURY EASTERN DIVISION 
CONDUCTS BOWLING CONTEST 


The eastern offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. are engaged in a long 
distance bowling contest for a handsome 
cup donated by D. K. Yerxa, general 
manager of the eastern division. Last 
year these offices had a bowling match, 
each office’ bowling in its own city at the 
same time and the cup going to the one 
with the highest score for the evening. 
This year they have elaborated upon 
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this by arranging instead a series of 
games covering eight weeks on a sched- 
ule whereby each office is matched against 
each other office for three games each 
week. They all bowl separately, and 
send in their scores, which are being 
matched and recorded in the Buffalo of- 
fices. 

Mr. Yerxa has again donated a cup 
for this, the second annual contest, and 
it looks as if this contest was destined 
to become an annual feature, as the 
branches are entering into it very en- 
thusiastically, with New York, Newark 
and Buffalo tying for first place at the 
middle of the eight-week period. 

As last year, the contest is sponsored 
by the volunteer staff of the “Family 
Album,” the house organ published in 


.the Buffalo office, of which F. A. Spiller 


is editor. The details of the contest are 
being handled this year by E. Howland, 
of the Buffalo office, as sports editor of 
the publication. 
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SOUTHERN BAKING CO. WILL 
END HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SALES 


Attanta, Ga.—The Southern Baking 
Co., Atlanta, operating a chain of several 
large bakeries in the Southeast, including 
the plant of the Stone Baking Co. here, 
has announced a new selling policy, dis- 
continuing the house-to-house sales plan 
in Atlanta, and henceforth selling ex- 
clusively through the retail grocery trade. 

2 2 2) 
Piggly Wiggly Western States Co. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Continued in- 
creases in the sales of Piggly Wiggly 
Western States Co. are shown in the 
report of January total sales of $1,202,- 
931, compared with $971,052 for the cor- 
responding month of 1927, an increase 
of nearly 24 per cent, while total sales 


for the 12 months ended Jan. 31 aggre- 
gated $13,751,585, against $8,418,839 for 
the previous year. Through the opera- 
tions of its chain of 182 stores, the com- 
pany has jumped into ninth place in 
volume of sales, and*for the calendar 
year 1927 it showed a gain of 67 per 
cent over 1926. 
‘2 2 2) 


LOWER RATES TO EUROPE 
Kawnsas Crry, Mo.—The United States 
Shipping Board announced last week that 
March, April and May rates from gulf 
ports to the Antwerp-Hamburg range of 
ports had been reduced two cents. The 
new rate is 23c per 100 lbs. 
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MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR 
TO BE BUILT IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—An elevator to be 
erected on the waterfront at Toronto 
by the Canada Malting Co., Ltd., will 
have a total storage capacity for grain 
of 750,000 bus, and will have as an ad- 
junct a malting workhouse of similar 
capacity. This will be the first modern 
grain elevator to be erected in Toronto. 
It has been made possible by the enor- 
mous expenditures of the city and fed- 
eral governments on harbor improve- 
ments. This elevator may be followed 
by others, as the opening of the new 
Welland Canal will enable the largest 
upper lake vessels to come here with car- 
goes of grain for distribution in Ontario. 

‘2 2 2) 
FEED MILL BUYS AIRPLANE 

The Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, recently added to its equipment an 
American Eagle biplane. It will be used 
to carry officials and salesmen into terri- 
tory which is difficult to reach by train 
or motor car. 
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Annual Banquet Held by Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange 
By Louis W. DePass 


About 530 members of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange and their guests 
sat down to the third annual banquet of 
the exchange, at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, on Feb. 7. 

Julius H. Barnes, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and president of the United States 
Grain Administration Food Corporation 
during the World War, was the princi- 
pal speaker. His topic was “Quality 
Markets.” He declared that the answer 
to the marketing problems of the future 
rested on quality—the heritage of New 
England. 

Mr. Barnes, who was United States 
wheat director under President Wilson, 
congratulated the New England grain 
and flour men on the success of their 
three years’ existence as a separate or- 
ganization. 

NEW OFFICERS 


There was an all-day program attend- 
ed by the grain and flour men. cers 
were chosen at the annual election, held 
at noon. Albert K. Tapper was re- 
elected president for a third term. Frank 
Noyes was elected first vice president 
and Edward H. Day second vice presi- 
dent, for one year. Directors chosen for 
three years were Clarence G. Newton, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Boston, John A. 
Schroeder, trader, Henry E. Taylor, of 
the W. B. Alger Co., and Warren G. 
Torrey, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

Paul T. Rothwell, of the Boston office 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., was the toastmaster. 
He greeted the members and represen- 
tatives of collateral lines, who included 
men from telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, railroads, steamships, banks and 
brokerage concerns, and read telegrams 
from the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, extending the good wishes of 
those organizations. 

Mr. Tapper: was given a tremendous 
ovation. He said that the exchange was 
going to make its building one of the 
greatest in New England for the benefit 
of New England shippers and dealers, 


Cyrus C. Lewis, vice president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, brought the 
greetings of that city. Other speakers 
were Melville D, Liming, secretary of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Hubert 
J. Horan, president of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, and Eliot H. 
Goodwin, chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission of Massachusetts. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the exchange, held Feb. 10, Louis W. 
DePass was re-elected secretary and 
Frank W. Wise was re-elected treasurer 
—both for their fourth term. 





ALBERT K. TAPPER, re-elected to 

the presidency of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange last week for a third 
term, is a member of the Webster-Tap- 
per Co., grain and feed. He has been 
active in the Boston flour trade for near- 
ly 40 years. 
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SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR SHOW GAIN 


World Movement for Last Six Months of 
1927 Largest on Record, in Spite of 
Europe’s Increased Crop 


In spite of the increase of about 55. 
000,000 bus in the 1927 European wheat 
crop (Russia excluded), world shipments 
of wheat and flour for the last six months 
of 1927 were the largest on record. Ship. 
ments for that period, states a news sery- 
ice release of the Bureau of Agricyl- 
tural Economics, totaled about 366,000,- 
000 bus, approximately 22,000,000 more 
than for the same time last season, when 
scarcity of vessel space restricted the 
movement, and roundly 3,000,000 more 
than the comparable figure for 1924, when 
the European wheat crop (Russia ex- 
cluded) was about 210,000,000 bus, or 
17 per cent smaller than in 1927. Ship- 
ments of roundly 200,000,000 bus for the 
quarter, October-December, fell 13,000, 
000 under the comparable figure i: 1924, 
but with that exception were the !argest 
for more than 15 years. 

“European demand for foreign wheat,” 
states the release, “continues active, and 
world shipments for the first five weeks 
of 1928 have been the largest on record, 


with the exception of the same time last 
year. These shipments have not resulted 
in any material accumulation of stocks 


at European centers, according t0 trade 
reports. Shipments for the first five 
weeks of 1927 totaled roughly 94..00,000 
bus, against 87,400,000 this year, but the 
larger figure a year ago may be ascribed 
largely to accumulated demand caused by 
the high ocean freights prevailing earlier 
in 1926-27. Ocean freights from New 
York to Liverpool, which had been ad- 
vanced to approximately 23.5c bu early 
in November, 1926, because of the scar- 
city of space occasioned by the Jritish 
coal strike, had declined to about 8.5c 
early in February, 1927. 

“Compared with a year ago, thie fig- 
ures for the first five weeks of 1928 show 
decreased exports from North America, 
Russia, the Danubian countries and other 
countries overbalancing increased ship- 
ments from the Southern Hemisphere. 
Shipments of 45,981,000 bus from North 
America fall 4,260,000 below the com- 
parable figure last year. The decrease 
cannot be attributed to a lack of supplies 
in those countries, since commercial stocks 
in the United States are about 23,((0,000 
bus larger than a year ago and Canadian 
elevator holdings about 46,000,000 larger. 
Most of the Canadian supply is not im- 
mediately available for export, but hold- 
ings of roundly 8,658,000 bus at United 
States seaboard points on Jan. 27 were 
over 3,000,000 larger than a year pre- 
vious, while about 15,000,000 bus more 
Canadian wheat were held at United 
States lake ports at that date than 12 
months before. 

“Combined shipments from Argeutina 
and Australia are about 2,250,000 bus 
larger than for the same time in 1927, 


with a decrease in Australian shipments 
overbalanced by an increase in the Ar- 
gentine movement, even though trade 


reports from Argentina state that some 
exporters there had shipped corn early 
in January in vessel space which they 
had intended to fill with wheat.” 
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SOUTHERN STORES ACQUIRE 
UNITS OF PIGGLY WIGGLY 


Atitanta, Ga.—The Southern St res 
Corporation, which formerly operaicd 
only in Florida, has purchased the !’'¢- 
ely Wiggly units at Nashville, Ki0x- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and *‘- 
sumed the active management of those 
in Atlanta, according to R. J. Mar-'- 
burn, president of the company. 

This company started with one s 
at Miami, Fla., some years ago, anc 4 
capital of $6,000, and now operates mv'e 
than 100 stores with a combined capi'«! 
in excess of $1,000,000. Headquarters 
will be in Atlanta, from which point * 
large part of the buying will be done ivr 
all the stores of the chain. 

This company has no connection wi'! 
the Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., als° 
of Atlanta, which operates the 27% 
Rogers grocery stores in this state. 
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LEAGUE TO CONSIDER 
WEEVIL INSURANCE 


southwestern Exporting Millers to Meet to 
Discuss Importers’ Plan of Insurance 
Against Weevil Damage 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram )—David S. Jackman, chairman 
of the export committee of the South- 
western Millers’ League, has called a 

eral meeting of exporting millers of 
the Southwest to meet in Kansas City on 
Feb. 23. The purpose of the conference 
is to give consideration to several pend- 
ing questions, especially those connected 
with all risks insurance and coverage 
against weevil damage. 

Certain continental importers and 
agents recently have arranged to secure 
insurance at Liloyd’s to cover conse- 
quential weevil damages not covered by 
the insurance supplied by mills, and have 
asked millers to assume the expense of 
this additional coverage. Some millers 
are disposed not to do this, fearing it 
will commit them to future responsibility 
for consequential losses or to the pro- 


viding of insurance should the importers’ 
arrangement later be discontinued. 

Another subject on the agenda for dis- 
cussion is that of selling flour by grade 
names involving ash content standards 
instead of by mill brand names, as is the 
present custom. Some attention also will 
be given to the terms of sale applying to 
Latin American countries. 

Cw we? 


TRI-STATE COUNTRY GRAIN 
SHIPPERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Tri-State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association met 
in Minneapolis last week; adopted a reso- 
lution opposing agricultural relief bills, 
aimed specifically at the McNary- 
Haugen measure; asked for an increase 
in the tariff on corn and corn products 
and flax and its products; and re-elected 
all officers of the association. These are: 
F. E. Crandall, Mankato, Minn., presi- 
dent; E. A. Betts, Mitchell, S. D., first 
vice president; Arthur Speltz, Albert 
Lea, Minn., second vice president; M. A. 
King, Sioux Cjty, Iowa, third vice presi- 
dent; E. H. Moreland, Luverne, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


GIGS ICG IICWION ION 


Operative Millers Hold District Meeting 
in Minneapolis 


BOUT 70 members of the northwest- 
A ern unit of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, and their guests, 
held their annual meeting at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, on Feb. 11. New 
officers were elected, plans were consid- 
ered regarding the joint convention of 
operative millers and chemists to be held 
in Minneapolis, June 4-9, and various 
routine matters were taken up. 

Frank Bolton, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., was elected chair- 
man for the coming year to succeed E. 
C. Veeck, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. C. M. Parks, of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
was chosen vice chairman, succeeding 
Mr. Bolton. J. A. Nolf, Appleton, Minn., 
of the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Veeck presided at the mecting. 
Dr. R. C. Sherwood, of the State Testing 
Mill, Minneapolis, the first speaker, on 
behalf of the cereal chemists invited 
those present to attend one of his or- 
ganization’s meetings, probably to be 
held on March 24. This invitation was 
enthusiastically accepted. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and Clyde’ A. 
Weaver, of the Weaver Co., both of Min- 
neapolis, reported on progress being 
made in regard to plans for the June 
convention. 


MR. DILLON IS SPEAKER 


M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
spoke briefly in regard to the June joint 
meeting of operative millers and chem- 
ists. 

“The coming convention promises to be 
the best ever held,” Mr. Dillon said, “and 
I'm not attempting to be a press agent. 
Minnesota’s fine climate and her great 
mills are beckoning men from all over 
the country. I expect a record attend- 
ance. Four weeks ago I heard 20 men 
in attendance at a district meeting in El 
Reno, Okla., say that they would be at 
this June convention. 

“These district meetings, by the way, 
are very successful. We have seven dis- 
tricts now, and one is being planned for 
Buffalo.” 

_Mr. Dillon said that subjects for tech- 
nical discussion at the June convention 
were being selected, and he urged north- 
western operative millers to write papers 
on two subjects at least for delivery be- 
fore that meeting. A committee to choose 
two northwestern speakers for this pur- 
pose was later named, consisting of Mr. 
Parks, M. C. Belan, of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., and Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Dillon said that the speaker had 
referred to him as being “distinguished” ; 
he said that he was usually “extin- 
guished” when attempting to collect dues 
—whereupon two members hastily wrote 
out checks and passed them up to him. 

Representatives of the trade press 
Were introduced by Mr. Veeck, these. be- 








Frank E. Bolton, Newly Elected Chairman 
of the Northwestern Unit of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers 


ing Newton C. Evans, National Miller, 
Chicago; Albert W. Morse, Minneapolis, 
American Miller, Chicago; John P. Brod- 
erick, The Northwestern Miller. All 
spoke briefly. 

A. S. Craik, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, was asked to intro- 
duce E. Roth, of the firm of Buhler 
Bros., Switzerland, who has been study- 
ing milling methods in this country for 
the past 14 months. Mr. Roth compared 
the European system with the American, 
mentioning the various advantages of the 
two. 

INTERESTING THE YOUNGER MEN 


A suggestion that came from B. B. 
Sheffield, president of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, in re- 
gard to getting young men more inter- 
ested in the operative end of milling was 
considered. Mr. Craik urged that mill 
superintendents get these young men into 
the operative millers’ organization. Rob- 
ert Dobie, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and A. W. Spehr, of 
the St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, also 
spoke on this subject. Mr. Spehr de- 
clared that the mill superintendent of 
the future should be a college graduate 
with a knowledge of engineering and 
cereal chemistry. He declared that the 
production end of milling was not always 
given its full measure of importance, and 
urged that mill managers co-operate with 
superintendents to the fullest extent. 

A suggestion by R. W. Goodell, of the 
King Midas Mill Co., in regard to closer 
co-operation between operative millers 
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PHONE CALL TO GERMANY 
CLINCHES SALE 


S the result of a telephone con- 
versation between H. K. Schaf- 

er, manager of the Maney Mill- 

ing Co., Omaha, and Walter De Boer, 
of W. De Boer & Co., flour agents, 
Hamburg Germany, last week, the 
Maney company sold to the De Boer 
company 100 tons flour, for shipment 
oversea. Mr. Schafer and Mr. De 
Boer had no difficulty in hearing each 
other, and the deal was quickly 
closed. Mr. Schafer called upon Mr. 
De Boer in Hamburg when he was 
abroad in 1927. 








and bakers, was briefly discussed. Mr. 
Veeck spoke of the proposal that opera- 
tives attend bakers’ conventions. 

After the election of officers, Mr. 
Parks, in the absence of Mr. Bolton, took 
the chair, and a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Veeck for his work in behalf 
of the association during the past year. 

ww 


MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE CELEBRATION HELD 


Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Agri- 
cultural College is celebrating its twen- 
ty-first anniversary, in connection with 
which an extensive program has been ar- 
ranged. This includes a banquet on 
Feb. 16, to which former professors of 
the college have been invited. On Feb. 
17 the annual meeting of the alumni as- 
sociation will take place. 

In 1906, the agricultural college origi- 
nated upon the old Tuxedo site, with a 
staff of seven or eight, and since that 
time has been steadily enlarged to meet 
the increasing demands for agricultural 
education and extension work. In 1913 
the old site was abandoned for the pres- 
ent location at St. Vital, just outside 
Winnipeg, where up-to-date and com- 
modious buildings have been erected. 
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The first definite movement toward 
higher education in agricultural matters 
in Manitoba’was made in 1902, when the 
provincial legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the advisability of 
establishing an agricultural college. As 
a result of the report of the committee, 
building operations were started in 1905, 
and in November of the following year 
the Manitoba Agricultural College was 
formally opened. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers met 
for a luncheon and discussion at the 
Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City, the after- 
noon of Feb, 11. Discussion was infor- 
mal, and a large proportion of the 70 
attending participated. 

Among the problems of milling the 
present crop which brought forth most 
comment was that of tempering the 
wheat, which in many cases is slightly 
cracked, due to excessive moisture at 
time of harvesting. It was the opinion 
of Dr. C. O. Swanson, of the milling de- 
partment of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, who was pres- 
ent, that this cracked condition of the 
wheat called for very careful tempering 
and breaking, in order to keep the ash 
of the flour low. 

One of the speakers expressed the 
sentiments of the majority of the group 
when he stated that the present crop 
called for more adaptable milling than 
was ordinarily used. The wheat varies 
so greatly that it is necessary to change 
methods in order that a uniform flour 
may result. 

Among visitors were four students of 
the milling school at the state college, 
Manhattan, who accompanied Dr. Swan- 
son. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held in conjunction with district No. 1 
at Manhattan, Kansas, April 28, where 
the state college will act as host. 


CWI CNIS OJON ION 


Sydney Anderson Forecasts 1928 Wheat 
Carry-over 


YDNEY ANDERSON, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, 
last week issued a bulletin contain- 

ing an account of the wheat situation as 
of Jan. 1, and an estimate of the prob- 
able carry-over as of July 1, as indicated 
in the tabulation shown elsewhere on this 
page. 

The figures for carry-over as of July 
1, 1927, for the 1927-28 wheat crop, and 
for wheat used for seeding winter wheat, 
are the official figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
figures for wheat imports, July 1 to Dec. 
31, 1927, and for wheat exports for the 
same period, are those of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

“Figures of wheat used in production 
of flour, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, are ob- 
tained by raising the monthly produc- 
tion figures, as published by the Bureau 
of the Census, for the six months period, 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, to 100 per cent 
by the usual methods,” Mr. Anderson 
reports. “The figures for the six months, 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1928, including the 


WHEAT SITUATION AS OF JAN. 1, 


estimated carry-over on July 1, 1928, are 
all estimates based upon the best infor- 
mation available, using prior tabulations 
as a basis. 

“Obviously the accuracy of the result- 
ing carry-over depends upon the accu- 
racy of the estimates for wheat imports 
and exports during the current six 
months, as well as the estimates of the 
production of flour in terms of wheat, 
the amount required for spring wheat 
seeding and the deduction for dockage, 
mill screening, loss in transportation, and 
fed to animals for the entire crop year. 

“The estimated carry-over, July 1, 
1928, will of course be most largely af- 
fected by the volume of exports which 
may occur during the current six months. 
If these should be larger or smaller 
than anticipated, the carry-over would be 
correspondingly reduced or raised. Judg- 
ing from the amounts of wheat available 
for export in surplus producing coun- 
tries during the current six months, the 
export figure of 50,000,000 bus for that 
period should not be far wrong.” 


1928, AND ESTIMATE OF PROBABLE 


CARRY-OVER AS OF JULY 1, 1928 


Onrry<avet, SO fb, OST scccvccveccsesecorves 


Crop, 1927-28 


Wheat imports, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1927...... 


Total 
Deductions— 


Wheat exports, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1927.. 
Wheat used in production of flour, July 1 to Dec. 31, 
Wheat used for seeding winter wheat.. 


TotRl GOGROCIGMS co sscccvcscesscoss 


WHEAT AVAILABLE JAN. 1, 


Total wheat available ...........6..005. 
Deductions— 


Estimated wheat exports, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1928.............. 


Bus 


Estimated requirements for production of flour, Jan. 1 to June 


30, 1928 


Estimated requirements for seeding spring wheat.............. 


UTR TELECEEVEELE TLE 124,000,000 
ETT YT TUR POPUL E TCT UCT EET 871,691,000 
WETTUTELORTLETT TTT CTT 7,861,558 
WEETTLITOTLILTL ITT 1,003,552,658 
Bus 

PTT TVVICIT STE ett 122,431,466 

1927..... 291,639,660 

(epenea sees ereeeoeey es 66,097,860 
TRE TTI TUS TEC CUTE RE, 480,168,986 
WUETTICIPT CEUTA Pe 523,333,572 
BERG s hc ccerseoreseccesdevescesenes 6,000,000 
Py ee REPRE IY COP Tee. 529,333,572 

50,000,000 

sonee¢ Recsvceaecicecces Semeeemene 

27,000,000 


Estimated waste resulting from dockage, mill screening and 


loss in transportation and fed to animals (entire year)..... 


BOCRl GOGUSTIOMG icc sciccccccccscse 


Estimated carry-over July 1, 1928.......... 


40,000,000 
381,930,340 


TITETT TPT Tri rT ee 147,423,232 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Inquiry showed a marked improvement 
last week, and fairly liberal bookings 
were reported by a number of mills. 
Sales averaged better than 60 per cent 
for the mills reporting, against just 
about half that quantity the preceding 
week. While inquiry the current week is 
not so brisk, there still are a good many 
in the trade willing to buy at 10@20c 
bbl under mill limits. 

Complaint About Prices——The chief 
complaint at present is of course the 
matter of price. There is a spread of 
50@75c between the asking prices of dif- 
ferent mills for approximately the same 
grades of flour, but even this wide spread 
does not tell the whole story. If reports 
are to be credited, some mills do not 
hesitate to ignore their conversion charge 
completely if necessary to book business. 
At the same time, many mills are hold- 
ing for a reasonable profit, and claim 
to have no difficulty in getting it. They 
therefore are willing to let the unprofit- 
able business go to the price cutter, be- 
lieving that buyers soon will find out 
that they are getting just what they are 
paying for, and no more. 

Shipping directions are very satisfac- 
tory. Some of the larger Minneapolis 
companies are running fairly close to 
capacity. 

Clear Prices Firm,—Clears are not 
very active. Buyers are in the market 
spasmodically for first clears. As yet, 
there is no accumulation, and prices are 
firm. Second clear, however, is hard 
to move, even at feed prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 






Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 14 Year ago 
RR $7.25 @7.90 $7.75 @7.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.05@7.50 7.35@7.55 
Second patent ....... 6.70@6.85 7.05@7.25 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.06@6.20 6.75@6.85 
First clear, jute*..... 5.80@5.95 6.30@6.45 
Second clear, jute* 3.75@4.70 4.50@5.25 
Whole waeat ... 7.25@7.45 6.70@6.90 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 6.35@6.55 


SEMOLIN AS 


An occasional small lot of semolinas 
is sold, but there is no general inquiry. 
Durum millers say they cannot interest 
buyers in new purchases, neither can 
they get them to order out old bookings. 
Labor troubles are interfering with the 
operation of macaroni factories in some 
eastern cities. No. 2 semolina is un- 
changed at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis; standard, special grade and fancy 
patent 34,@3%c, and No. 3 semolina 
3% @3',¢. 

In the week ending Feb. 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,540 
bbls durum products, compared with 66,- 
032, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 171% were in operation Feb. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

We. BeBE ccccces 460,800 263,983 57 
Previous week .. 460,800 251,282 55 
WORT BOO isccces 460,800 185,531 40 
Two years ago... 529,200 195,376 37 
Three years ago. 559,800 237,257 42 
Four years ago.. 579,600 232,568 40 
Five years ago... 561,600 267,955 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 825 bbls last week, 1,025 
in the previous week, 1,500 a year ago, 


.and 400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ped. Geld .ncccce 314,700 138,886 44 
Previous week .. 424,800 216,070 61 
Year ago ....... 442,500 213,241 48 
Two years ago... 424,890 211,426 50 
Three years ago. 424,890 268,027 63 
Four years ago.. 391,740 185,514 47 
Five years ago... 370,800 174,465 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Jan. 7 72 71,250 207,413 186,290 1,912 2,523 
Jan. 14 73 71,450 248,427 216,056 9,487 933 
Jan. 21 72 71,250 231,632 200,392 8,288 $,472 
Jan. 28 69 70,400 216,488 222,119 4,075 2,338 
Feb, 4 69 70,800 216,070 200,679 7,814 
Feb. 11 52 52,450 138,886 154,962 357 908 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 11, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ... 6,241 6,541 27 59 

Gt. Peal .ncces 206 280 16 12 

Duluth-Sup. ... 540 474 eee eee 

OUtMGe 2. ncees 5,586 5,208 83 81 
NOTES 


A feed mill has been installed in the 
Peter & Neeb elevator, Barney, N. D 

During January, Minneapolis shipped 
76,859 tons millfeed, compared with 60,- 
278 last year. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, is in Kan- 
sas City this week. 


C. A. Bunyan has opened his 20,000-bu 
elevator at Cosmos, Minn. The equip- 
ment includes a feed mill. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
left for a trip east and south. 

George Livingston, of the Livingston 
Economic Service, is taking treatment at 
a sanitarium at East Aurora, N. Y. 

Charles G. Ireys, vice president and 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is vacationing at Palm Beach, Fla. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., plans to leave 
shortly for a trip to the Mediterranean. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has engaged Joseph N. Lipford, 
of Columbus, Ohio, to succeed George A. 
Daut as its representative in that terri- 
tory. 

W. L. Harvey, secretary and treasurer 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left Feb. 11 for San Francisco, 
and will sail, Feb. 15, for a trip to the 
Orient. 


W. S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & 
Co., brokers, Chicago, was in Minneap- 
olis Feb. 13-14, and while here made ar- 
rangements to represent the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co. 


W. E. Doty, of the bakers’ service de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
left on Feb. 14 for New York, Boston 
and other eastern markets. He will re- 
turn about March 6. 


C. H. Shipton, who has been represent- 
ing Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. in 
Iowa, has been transferred to southern 
Minnesota. The company has engaged 


B. C. Tennant, of Malvern, to represent 
it in southwestern Iowa. 


E. A. Everett and Guy W. Everett, 
formerly of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., millers, Minneapalis, but now re- 
tired, -sailed from San Francisco, Feb. 
14, with their families, for Honolulu, 
where they will spend the next month. 


The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is distributing among its custom- 
ers a very attractive brochure, under the 
title “Mother Hubbard and the Fairies.” 
It is profusely illustrated with four-color 
reproductions from original drawings, 
and is much sought after by the children. 

The Division of Off-Line Traffic Rep- 
resentatives of the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, at the first annual meeting held 
last week, re-elected its officers, as fol- 
lows: A. B. Long, of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road, president; C. A. Canning, 
Green Bay & Western road, first vice 
president; Charles H. Jens, Pere Mar- 
quette Railway, second vice president; 
Ralph H. Dutiel, Ann Arbor Railroad, 
secretary. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light scattered sales of flour were 
made last week. Large buyers evinced 
no interest in bookings, although watch- 
ing developments. Mills occasionally 
booked a full car. Buyers and sellers 
were generally apart on prices. Grind- 
ing continues mainly on old orders. 

Many durum buyers have their present 
needs covered, and are out of the market. 
Shipping directions are reported fair. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

lS Geer er 27,125 75 
Previous week ............ 18,020 49 
pf RP 12,000 33 
PWO FORTS OBO oo cccccccees 16,340 44 


Quotations, Feb. 11, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.35 @7.70 $7.70@7.95 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.15 7.35@7.70 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
Second clear, jute ... 5.20@5.45 5.90@6.15 


» NOTES 


Receipts of grain last week consisted 
almost entirely of wheat and rye. 


The excavation for the 3,000,000-bu 
addition to the Great Northern elevator 
at Superior has been completed. 

Screenings are moving out in generous 
volume to scattered points. Some of 


— are Canadian, received by boat last 
fall. 


G. C. Williams, general manager of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Williams, has gone to 
Palm Beach, Fla., and will be absent 
several weeks. 


Elevators were active shippers of grain 
last week. Both spring and durum wheat 
went out liberally, most of it mill owned 
grain moving to Minneapolis and interior 
mills. One lot of 19,000 bus barley was 
shipped east. 

F. G. Cartson. 
O20 Dd 


MONTANA 


At the close of last week, mills in the 
principal milling centers of Montana 
quoted fancy patents at $7@7.70 bbl 
and standard patents at $6.60@6.80, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mills. Demand was 
reported rather slow, but the fact that 
the sales of at least one mill represented 
80 per cent of capacity indicates that, on 
the whole, inquiry is good. Most Mon- 
tana millers feel that current prices are 
too low, but are confident that they are 
not likely to work below the present level. 


NOTES 


To escape taxation on grain in storage, 
which will be assessed on March 1, Mon- 
‘tana country elevators are shipping large 
quantities to terminal markets. 


W. N. Smith, vice president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
attended a recent meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Bakers’ Association at Seat- 
tle. 

oww?> 

Tenders for the construction of a $700,- 
000 elevator for the Vancouver harbor 
board on the south bank of the Fraser 
River have been invited. 
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NORTHWESTERN CHEMISTS 
HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The northwest- 
ern division of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists held its monthly 
luncheon meeting on Feb. 10. In the 
absence of the chairman, Dr. R. (. Sher- 
wood, the vice chairman, Charles W. Ing- 
man, chemist for the state grain inspec- 
tion laboratory, presided. 

Dr. K. Franke, of the College of Ag- 
riculture, Forestry and Home Economics 
of the University of Minnesota, was the 
principal speaker. He discussed the 
chemistry of paper, and presented vari- 
ous samples in the process of minufac- 
ture from pulp to the finished product, 
Dr. Franke linked up his address with 
the milling industry by showing paper 
flour bags and car linings. 

Several millers were guests of the 
chemists at the meeting. M. F. Dillon, 
Kansas City, secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, and an hovorary 
member of the chemists’ association, was 
among the out-of-town men_ j)resent. 
Others included A. S. Craik, Jr., «ivemist, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluih; E. 
C. Veeck, vice president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: J. A. 
Nolf, Appleton, Minn., of the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis; Newton C. !vans, 
of the National Miller, Chicago. 

In the evening an executive 


ession 
of operative millers and chemis's was 
held to discuss plans for the joist con- 
vention of the two bodies, June 4-\). 
OW? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY GIVEN 
IMPLICATES GRAFTON MILL 


MrInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In the govern- 
ment’s investigation of the affairs of the 
First National Bank of Grafton, N. D., 
at Fargo, last week, a paper was traced 
which went through the bank in connec- 
tion with the account of the Grafton 
Roller Mill Co. 

A witness testified that sight «rafts, 
drawn by the mill on eastern firms for 
approximately $47,000, which the gov- 
ernment claims were worthless, were 
placed in the bank’s files, and the mill’s 
account credited accordingly. The gov- 
ernment alleged that these sight drafts 
represented flour shipments which were 
never made. It was contended tht the 
entire shortage of the bank was brought 
about through its dealings with the mill. 

William C. Green, assistant United 
States district attorney, said that «n at- 
tempt would be made to show that devia- 
tions from the usual procedure were 
made in handling the mill’s funds through 
the bank. He pointed out that usual 
practice called for attachment of « bill 
of lading with drafts drawn for collec- 
tion, and it was charged that in a ium- 
ber of instances no such bills of |ading 
existed. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., it was said, will be 
charged with preparing alleged worth- 
less notes, and aiding Manville Sprague, 


missing cashier, in misapplication of ank 
funds in payment of these instruments. 
(2 2 2) 


DEATH OF DR. EITEL, FAMED 
SURGEON AND MILLER’S 5ON 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dr. Georg: G. 
Eitel, head of Eitel Hospital, Minne po- 
lis, and one of the most celebrated sur- 
geons in the Northwest, died here last 
week at the age of 70 years. His «cath 
came unexpectedly, although he had not 
been in the best of health for some ‘ime. 
Dr. Eitel was the son of John ! ‘tel, 
who operated a mill at Chaska, in. 
from 1873 to 1902. As a boy, Dr. | ‘tel 
planned to become a miller, but under 
the tutelage of the local physicia: at 
Chaska he became interested in medi:ine. 
He had been practicing in Minnea) ‘lis 
since 1893. 

‘2 2 2) 
TO BUILD TEXAS FEED MILL 

The Barnhart Grain Co., Levell:nd, 
Texas, has announced plans for the ©n- 
struction at that place of a mill for ‘'° 
manufacture of mill and mixed feeds. ‘0 
probably be ready for production ‘\\¢ 
coming spring. 


Demand for ocean freight space ‘°T 
use of Canadian mills is improvins. 
bookings having been larger. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business continues fairly slow. 
There seems to be an undercurrent of 
interest among buyers, but sales are 
small, and the total volume is not large. 
Kansas City mills last week sold an av- 
erage of less than 50 per cent of ca- 

city, although there were instances of 
individual ones booking about 100 per 
cent. Interior mills averaged about the 
same, and 150 per cent was about as high 
as individual mills booked. 

Millers generally seem to expect a 
moderately better demand throughout 
Februcry. Long-time bookings are not 
looked for, however. The wheat market 
will have its effect on buying, as was 
shown last week when the slight upturn 
brought in a number of buyers who 
needed flour in the near future. 

Ezport.—Export business is slow. The 
West indies continue to take small lots, 
but the volume is less than the season 
warrants. Europe is definitely out of 
line, and inquiries from this source are 
uniformly 40ce@$1 too low, although a 
few contracts are being made there. 
First clears still are relatively scarce, 
and prices are holding up fairly well, 
although a lot or so are reported to have 
been picked up at as low as $4.60, bulk, 
Kansas City. Nominal quotations on ex- 
port grades, basis bulk, Kansas City, 
Feb. i1: first clear, $4.75@5.10 bbl; sec- 
ond clear, $4.15@4.60; straight, $5.15@ 
5.60. 

Shipping Directions.—Directions are 
slower than for several weeks. Consoli- 
dated companies with mills both in Kan- 
sas City and the interior which have been 
leaning heavily on their Kansas City 
plants since the beginning of the season, 
found it hard to maintain local produc- 
tion even, and the Kansas City average 
dropped 15 per cent from the previous 
week. Last week’s production was 69 
per cent of capacity. 

Prices—Quotations, Feb. 11, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.65@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.15 
@7.30; straight, $6.05@7.05; first clear, 
$5@5.55; second clear, $4.35@4.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 64 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. 


64 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
SS eee 324,900 171,516 53 
Previous week .. 324,900 169,892 52 
MOR? OOO 5 iccces 326,760 213,082 65 
Two years ago... 333,960 143,531 42 
Five-year average (same week)..... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 5-11 screens 197,700 137,228 69 
Previous week .. 197,700 166,266 84 
mee? GO Sie 52es 175,500 137,267 78 
Two years ago... 151,500 92,478 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 67 
WICHITA 
Feb. 5-11 Coccece 62,400 35,287 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,895 54 
weer ago ....... 62,400 33,460 53 
Two years ago... 62,400 28,477 45 
ST. JOSEPH 
Feb 5-11 cee ee 47,400 28,250 59 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,349 55 
Year ago ....... 47,400 28,347 59 
Two years ago... 47,400 41,950 88 
SALINA 
Feb. Ant TE 46,800 43,089 92 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,229 88 
— eee 37,800 18,829 49 
Wo years ago... 45,000 26,571 59 
ATCHISON 
Bed. io, ee 30,900 25,425 82 
Ye ous week 30,900 26,770 86 
ox «oe SE RTEO 29,700 28,050 94 
Wo years ago... 29,400 23,023 78 


OMAHA 
Feb. 5-11 ....... 27,300 23,368 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,224 85 
BOOP GRO ccccces 27,300 22,726 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,599 78 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PO GOON 66: 608690600005 666 ed COC ROO NOS 47 
PROVUOGS. WOO coccsecvcvecevesvenncces 63 
pe” | PVT OVUV ETE TC TELE ETE Te eT Tee 67 


Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 51 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,803 bbls last week, 12,836 in the pre- 
vious week, 19,803 a year ago and 6,507 
two years ago. 


KANSAS AVERAGE PROTEIN 


The Kansas grain inspection depart- 
ment reports that the average protein 
content of Kansas wheat sampled by its 
inspectors since the start of the crop 
year was 12.48 per cent. The average of 
the corresponding period the previous 
year was 13 per cent. The difference of 
only one half of 1 per cent in the two av- 
erages would seem insufficient to account 
for the wide difference in premiums of 
the two periods, and it is probable that 
the large proportion of high moisture, 
smutty and otherwise damaged wheat of 
this crop year had a greater effect on 
premiums than did the slightly lower 
protein content. 

NOTES 


Don C. Graham, flour broker, is in the 
East, and expects to spend the next 
month there and in Florida. 

George Sykes, vice president of the 
Calcyanide Co., New York, plans to visit 
the Kansas City office this week. 

N. M. Vilm, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, visited Kansas City last week. 

L. N. Perrin, of the wheat department 
of the Chicago office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., visited Kansas City last 
week. 

Clifford Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, visited his Kanass 
City connection, the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., last week. 

E. F. Morris, of the feed department 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from a short visit at the Minne- 
apolis office of the company. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and J. B. M. 
Wilcox, general sales manager, will leave 
this week for a fortnight’s visit in the 
East. 

James V. Crooks, of the Fumigation 
Service & Supply Co., returned to Kan- 
sas City last week, after having spent the 
past fortnight visiting millers in the 
Southwest. 

A. L. Goetzmann, recently appointed 
manager of the Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Mrs. Goetzmann left 
Kansas City last week by motor for the 
Pacific Coast, where they expect to re- 
main several weeks. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, accompanied by his wife, is visiting 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. Mr. Sheffield 
is spending part of his time at the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co.’s office here. 

Herman Praeger, of Claflin, Kansas, 
was crowned “wheat champion” at the 
annual farm and home week banquet at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, last week. He farms 720 
acres, of which 400 were in wheat last 
year, his average yield being 30 bus to 
the acre. 

Mrs. J. W. West, Jr., wife of the 
Illinois and Indiana representative of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and Miss 
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Katherine Ridgway, daughter of Charles 
H. Ridgway, secretary of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., will 
return next week from an extended visit 
in Jamaica. 

oww? 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business showed some improve- 
ment last week, but no large sales de- 
veloped. Although most bookings were 
by the established trade, some new ac- 
counts were opened. Bakers and job- 
bers showed more interest than for weeks, 
and their ideas of prices were nearer in 
line than of late. Considerable foreign 
inquiry also was received, but this was 
productive of ‘little business, buyers be- 
ing too far out of line. Shipping direc- 
tions showed slight improvement, and in 
some quarters operations were increased. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Feb, 11: short patent, $7.10@7.60 
bbl; straight, $6.70@7.10; first clear, 
$5.40@5.60. 

NOTES 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has returned from Texas, where he called 
on the mill’s connections. 


Henry L. Sumpter, of the Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co.’s sales department, 
has returned from a trip to the central 
states, where he found business very 
quiet. 

A broken sifter at mill B of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. caused a shut- 
down the middle of last week, and sev- 
eral days will be required to repair the 
damage. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Flour business is better than for some 
weeks. Jobbers are buying more liberal- 
ly, and bakers are taking small quanti- 
ties, and show indications of greater in- 
terest in the near future. Quotations, 
Feb. 9: short patent hard wheat flour, 
$7.40 bbl; short patent soft wheat flour, 
$7.60; standard patent, $6.90. 


NOTES 


The Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has been granted a per- 
mit to erect a $22,500 addition to its 
elevator. 

A meeting of officials of the wheat 
growers’ associations of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Nebraska and. Colorado held at Amarillo, 
Texas, last week, was attended by W. T. 
Graves, president, Louis Schroeder, direc- 
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UY L. COOPER, recently elected 

president of the Nebraska Millers’ 
Association to succeed F. J. Zwonechek, 
is president and treasurer of the O. A. 
Cooper Co., miller, Humboldt, Neb. His 
father, O. A. Cooper, had been at the 
milling business in that town for 43 
years prior to his death in 1923. Mr. 
Cooper became associated with the firm 
in 1900, and since 1923 has been in full 
charge. The company is now building a 


feed mixing plant. 
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tor, and John Manley, secretary man- 
ager, all of the Oklahoma association. 


Mrs. W. H. Thatcher, mother of T. C. 
Thatcher, vice president and general 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., died at her home in 
Oklahoma City last week. 


H, D. Driscoll, of the traffic bureau of 
the State Corporation Commission and 
traffic counsel for the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, has been made chairman of the 
traffic committee of the State Chamber of 
Commerce. C. H. Hyde, traffic adviser 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, also is a member of the com- 
mittee. 
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ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Buyers continue to show fair interest 
in flour. None of the large ones were in 
the market last week, but sales to one- 
car buyers made a fair total, and mills 
reported bookings running around 50 to 
75 per cent. 

Shipping directions, however, continue 
slow, and mills are not operating as 
heavily as they should be, considering the 
amount of business on their books. 

Some export inquiries were reported, 
but no business was done. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, has returned 
from a fortnight’s trip in the East, and 
reports the business outlook there very 
encouraging. 

Mills report wheat premiums slightly 
easier on account of the indifferent de- 
mand for milling samples. One buyer 
says that he believes many mills will 
be reselling their wheat before the end of 
the crop year. 
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. SALINA 


New flour sales, for the most part, are 
confined to mixed car buyers. Some in- 
quiries are coming from the larger trade, 
but no large amount of business is being 
contracted, although the past week 
showed an increase in sales over several 
preceding ones. No export business is 
reported. Shipping directions are fair. 
Quotations, Feb. 9, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.70. 

NOTES 


E. E. Maschal, traffic manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
returned from Enid, Okla. 


Walker MacMillan, formerly in the 
milling business in St. Louis, visited Sa- 
lina mills last week. He is now a bank- 
er. 


Plans to build concrete storage tanks, 
replacing the old elevator of the H. D. 
Iee Flour Mills Co., burned last fall, 
have been postponed. 


AAO 
NEBRASKA 


Mills in Omaha territory were fairly 
busy last week. Considerable new busi- 
ness developed, and shipping directions 
were good. Arrivals of wheat were not 
large, and there was a continued scar- 
city of choice milling samples, but pre- 
miums on proteins were not so high. 

* . 


A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., has re- 
turned to his home in Omaha from the 
West Indies. Mrs. Kinney returned with 
him. They went to the West Indies with 
a party of Shriners, and were absent 
from home a month. 

Leicn Lesiie. 
Cw wD 


In order to place credit where it is 
due, the Pennsylvania Railroad has de- 
cided to rename the freight train which 
carries wheat and flour daily from Buf- 
falo to New York. It has been known 
in railroad circles as BNY-14, but here- 
after it will bear the title of “The Cor- 
nucopia.” The new train is the sixty- 
first member of the Pennsylvania’s limit- 
ed fleet of fast freight trains to receive 
a more significant and appropriate name 
than the technical symbols which have 
ruled for so many years. 
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TOLEDO 


There is nothing much to say about 
the milling business. It has been drag- 
ging along without much change for 
several weeks, without any particular 
animation, but with buyers coming into 
the market off and on as they are forced 
to do so by exhaustion of their stocks of 
flour, and in response to such compul- 
sion. Some flour is being sold daily, but 
there is considerable unevenness in the 
situation with different mills, both as to 
sales and operation. Here and there is 
a mill which swings into full-time opera- 
tion for a short and uncertain period, not 
knowing how long it can be maintained, 
while other millers are having all they 
can do to keep their plants running half 
time, or even less. Some are constantly 
at the end of their string and are de- 
pendent upon additional sales or direc- 
tions daily to keep going at their current 
rate. Conservative, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has prevailed so long, with bookings 
being used up, that there must be consid- 
erable potential buying capacity, not yet 
tapped, which should make its appear- 
ance more steadily and frequently with 
the lapse of a little more time. There is 
not wanting evidence going to show that 
this is likely to be the case. 

Strength in Wheat.—Strength in cash 
wheat and the continued advance in pre- 
miums, on top of what has already taken 
place, was easily the feature of the 
milling business of this section last week. 
The bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
went to 18c over Chicago May on Feb. 
10, while sales have been made at Chi- 
cago at 19@2Ic over, and there is no 
indication of weakening. Months ago 
this department called attention to the 
growing tightness and strength in cash 
wheat, and suggested that it might be 
well for buyers of soft wheat flour to 
take notice of it. 

But they apparently did not. They 
seemed obsessed with the idea of lower 
prices, inoculated with the bearish propa- 
ganda so prevalent, and have been hold- 
ing off and were indifferent. Possibly 
their attention was focussed on the Chi- 
cago futures and their fluctuations with- 
in a comparatively narrow range, show- 
ing no capacity either to advance or de- 
cline materially, whereas the Chicago 
futures have nothing whatever to do 
with cash red wheat at this time, except 
to serve as a base for premiums. Millers 
cannot grind Chicago futures. The price 
of cash wheat is the only guide for de- 
termining the cost of soft wheat flour. 

Strength Not Foreseen—That buyers 
have lost out by their waiting policy and 
indifference now seems clear. Millers 
themselves did not anticipate that such 
strength would develop in so short a 
space of time, and they have been too 
ready to sell at lower prices, whereas 
they might better have just sat tight and 
let their wheat earn them profits. All 
this is clear in retrospect, but the prob- 
lem which immediately faces the miller 
all the time is the operation of his mill, 
and to do that he must sell flour, even if 
the sales later appear to have been in- 
judicious. 

In point of fact, this entire situation 
has developed contrary to earlier ex- 
pectations of those whose judgment and 
experience were entitled to respect. The 
wisest have been fooled, and even now 
the doctors disagree. It was rather ex- 
pected that there would be a more lib- 
eral movement of wheat after the first of 
the year, that prices would soften and 
premiums disappear, that a carrying 
charge would once more be available, and 
hence that it was a good plan not to be 
too confident and enthusiastic about ac- 
cumulating a big line of wheat. Noth- 
ing of the sort happened, barring a move- 








ment that did develop in Michigan and 
went right through and around Toledo, 
never touching it, and of which Toledo 
was not aware until it was well under 
‘way. Then Toledo awoke to the fact that 
its prices were too low and were out of 
line, bids were advanced, and there has 
been no end as yet to the steadily soar- 
ing premiums. 

This has encouraged the buying of 
wheat by the mills, even if it has not 
stimulated flour sales. It is suspected 
that the advance has been helped along 
by the necessity of covering flour sales 
made earlier where millers were waiting 
with the hope of declines, or had hedged 
such sales with purchase of Chicago fu- 
tures and now were forced to protect 
them with the actual wheat. The active 
bidding at times of some of the mills for 
wheat at levels above their neighbors 
suggests some such situation. 

Buyers’ Attitude Unchanged. — Of 
course flour prices have had to move up. 
For a long time they lagged behind, but 
nothing could hold out against such 
strength as red wheat has displayed. If 
anything else were needed to make mill- 
ers realize the value of what they had to 
sell, it is hard to imagine what it could 
be other than an overwhelming demand 
for flour, and of this there has been no 
sign. Nor have _ buyers 
changed their attitude yet. 


That is the only element of weakness 
in the situation as it has unfolded itself, 
—the absence of an active demand for 
flour. At that it is not so bad as it 
looks. The fact that buyers have been 
holding off and have not taken care of 
their requirements far ahead is in reality 
another element of strength. It means 
that they will have to do so, even at 
higher prices. Even with the advance 
in premiums, soft wheat flour still is 


materially 





R. J. W. SAMPLE, for 14 years state 

chemist of Tennessee, recently was 
elected secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, succeeding Thomas 
M. Chivington, who held that position the 
past two years. Mr. Chivington will go 
to Robertsdale, Ala., immediately, having 
resigned his position to devote his time to 
farming interests acquired there. H. P. 
Strack, formerly assistant to Dr. Sample, 
has been appointed state chemist of Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Sample takes charge of the 
millers’ headquarters immediately, and 
will be chief executive officer for the as- 
sociation. His position as state chemist 
has placed him in close touch with mill- 
ing interests. 
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selling below hard wheat flours, so the 
danger of substitution is obviated. And 
there have been no premiums on soft 
wheat comparable to what has been paid, 
for instance, on spring, where 68¢ pre- 


+ mium at Minneapolis¢was reported as 


having been paid for 14.5 per cent pro- 
tein wheat and 72c for 15 per cent. 
Rather staggering. 

And as to the substitution of bastard 
varieties of soft wheat, or semihard, 
which are neither one thing nor the other, 
the chances are that supplies of these 
wheats have already been pretty well 
taken up for mixing purposes, and are 
no longer available. That is another ele- 
ment of strength. Furthermore, the bet- 
ter class of millers will have nothing to 
do with these bastard varieties. They 
will take no chances of degrading their 
flour through such admixtures and en- 
dangering their flour trade. It is the weak- 
er millers in financial and trade position 
who usually have recourse to such ex- 
pedients, and it is a dangerous policy. 

The way this thing has worked out 
should put the entire soft wheat milling 
industry of this section on a more even 
keel with respect to each other, as it may 
be doubted whether any mills now have 
any cheap wheat left from the early ad- 
vantageous purchases made soon after 
harvest. Such being the case, the replace- 
ment value of wheat has got to serve as 
the basis in figuring flour prices, aside 
from the little leeway afforded by ad- 
vance in premiums and the better rate of 
operation of some mills. 

lour Prices.—Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted, Feb. 10, at 
$6.50@6.70 bbl and local springs at $7.25, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. Prices are 
working up, with range reduced. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Web, CekE wccscse 128,430 96,795 75 
Previous week .. 154,800 106,223 68 
BOP BOS csccies 48,150 29,090 60 
Two years ago... 48,900 26,135 53 
Three years ago. 88,260 57,180 64% 
_ NOTES 


L. C. Chase, of the United Mills Cor- 
poration, Grafton, Ohio, was on ’change 
Feb. 7. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., is in Florida, and probably will 
not return until spring. 


C. A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio, has entirely recovered 
his health. He is now on a Mediterra- 
nean tour with his wife and daughter, 
and is not expected to return until June. 


Martin Dickey has been made traffic 
manager for the National Milling Co. 
He is an experienced traffic man and 
formerly filled a similar position with 
the France Stone Co., a large concern at 
Toledo. 


A. D. Anderson, for the past 11 years 
connected with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, has made ar- 
rangements to represent the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis and Kansas City, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 


Joseph N. Lipford, until recently with 
the United Mills Corporation, Grafton, 
Ohio, has arranged to represent the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in Ohio, taking the place of George A. 
Daut, who recently resigned to become 
business manager of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association. 


Elliot S. Stone, Belpre, Ohio, who rep- 
resented the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., died suddenly Feb. 6, in the 
McLure Hotel, Wheeling, W. Va. His 
death came as a surprise, as he had 
been in good health. He was an old and 
experienced flour man, having formerly 
been with the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills, 
and the Security Flour Mills Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 


Joe P. Lackey has been appointed 
wheat buyer for the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, and will have charge of 
the department buying all the wheat for 
this mill. For a number of years Mr. 


Lackey has been associated with the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, and more 
recently in their relations with the In- 
diana wheat pool. He was also formerly 
in the grain brokerage business at Knox- 
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DROWNING WOMAN RESCUED . 


HARRY IRWIN, traffic manager 

for the Acme-Evans Co., Indian. 
apolis, jumped into the White River 
on Jan. 30, and after a struggle with 
ice floes and current rescued a wom. 
an 64 years old who was floundering 


in the water. Mr. Irwin and his fa. 
ther were en route to the city in an 
automobile and were crossing the 
bridge when they saw the woman. 
Mr. Irwin stopped the machine, 
jerked off his coat, ran to the bank 
and plunged in. His father pulled 
the two from the water and took 
them to a police station near by, 
where first aid was given. Mr. Irwin 
dried his clothes, and proceeded to 
his work. 





ville, Tenn., and has had much experience 


in buying and handling wheat. His re- 
cent headquarters have been at Indian- 
apolis, where he established the Lackey 


Grain Co. It is expected that he will 
assume his new duties about March 1, 
ow wD 
NASHVILLE 


Buyers of flour in the Southeast were 
making increased purchases last week, 
sales reaching more than 40 per cent of 
capacity of mills. While specifications 
on old contracts were not brisk, they 
were satisfactory. Indications point to 
about normal business for the remainder 
of the crop year. Buyers are making 
moderate purchases of 100 to 500 bbls, 
not seeing anything in the situation to 


encourage large commitments ai this 
time. 
Flour prices remained practically 


steady last week. Mills that have wheat 
purchased below present market levels 
are in position to sell to advantage, and 
prices have not moved up to parity with 
grain. Quotations, Feb. 11: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75@9.15 
bbl; standard patent, $7.75@8; straights, 
$7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Business is fairly good with rehandlers 
of Minnesota and western flours, though 
sales are in small lots. Bakers and job- 
bers show little interest in forward 
needs. Quotations, Feb. 11: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8@8.50 bbl; standard patent, 
25@35c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.50@8; standard patent, 30@ 
60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wed. SeBL .crcsee 145,620 103,468 71 
Previous week .. 157,920 107,907 68.3 
ZORP ABO cecciccs 171,420 106,613 62 
Two years ago... 170,820 117,135 68.5 
Three years ago. 136,620 102,107 74.7 


NOTES 

George F. De Ford, aged 81, for a 
number of years engineer at the Roselle 
Flour Mills, Brentwood, Tenn., died last 
week. 


E. C. Faircloth, of the Cherokee Mills 


and the American Bread Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Havana and points 
in Central America. 
Joun Lerrrr. 
oww> 
ATLANTA 


Brokers and mill representatives last 
week reported sales up to 60- and 90- 
day needs to bakers, a number of orilers 
for current requirements from jobbers, 
and inquiry active from both. Bakers 
continue buying short patent grades, this 
business being the best in some months. 
The outlook is for improvement in flour 
business the last half of February, 45 
only the larger bakers are reported ‘0 
have ample stocks. 

Soft wheat mills in the South continue 
operating on an increasing basis, and 4s 
their bookings are growing, their output 
is expected to be at least on a par with 
that for the corresponding period |ast 
season. 

Shipments of flour to foreign buyers 
out of southeastern ports are showing 
improvement, but, as a whole, export 
business appears to be unusually dull. 

Shipping directions are still quiet, and 
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movement is less than had been ex- 


Prices last week held comparatively 
stable. Quotations, Feb. 10, f.o.b., At- 
Janta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $7.70@7.90 bbl, standard 

tent $7.40@7.60, straight patent $7.20 
@1.50; soft winter short patent $8.75@ 
910, standard patent $7.40@7.60,: 
straight patent $7.20@7.40, fancy clears 
$6.90@7.10, second clears $6.25@6.40; 
spring wheat short patent $8@8.25, 
standard patent $7.65@8.05, straight pat- 
ent -$7.55@7.90; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.65@7.90. 

NOTES 

Erland Carlson, of the K.B.R. Milling 
Co., Marquette, Kansas, recently was in 
this district. 

John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, recently visited 
southeastern brokers. 

The Liberty Mills and the Ford Flour 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., have appointed R. 
H. Howell as a salesman in southern 
Georgia. 

The Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
has appointed R, D. Stanford as a flour 
salesman in the Southeast, with head- 
quarters at Montgomery, Ala. 

W. Frank Birdsong, of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., returned to his 
headquarters here last week after an 
extended trip through the Southeast. 

W. A. Chain, secretary and manager 
of the Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, is making a trip through south- 
ern territory. Mrs. Chain accompanies 
him. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, is in the Southeast, 
visiting several of the mill’s representa- 
tives. 

The Southern Cottonseed Products Co. 
was organized in Atlanta recently with 
$10,000 capital. E. Talbird is head of 
the company, which will handle various 
cottonseed products. 


William H. O’Keefe, sales manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, was in Atlanta last week for a con- 
ference with E. C. Beedee and Gene 
Bradshaw, salesmen. 


C. T. Bramblett, chief purchasing 
agent and general manager of the South- 
ern Service Corporation, a department 
of the Southern Baking Co., visited the 
company’s plant at Greenville, S. C., last 
week, 

William Deininger, chairman of the 
board of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion, New York, is making a trip in the 
Southeast, principally in Florida. He 
expects to remain for nearly three 
months. 


E. J. Price, department sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned to the North 
after visiting the company’s Atlanta 
branch and other southern offices in this 
district. 


Frank Archer, Atlanta, southeastern 
representative of the Acme Mills, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., is making an extended 
trip over this territory with Ben Ander- 
son, son of W. B. Anderson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company. 

R. A. Berry, former salesman for the 
Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, is now 
representing John Wade & Sons, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., flour and feed manufactur- 
ers, in eastern Tennessee, Florida and 
er te making his headquarters in At- 
anta, 

The Garrison Valley Mills, Inc., War- 
trace, Tenn., formerly operated by H. 
E. Muse, was acquired recently by 
George Dance, who plans to continue 
operation of the business. The company 
operates a mill of 250 bbls capacity, and 
manufactures other grain products. 

Austin W. Carpenter, sales manager 
for the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturer of dairy and poul- 
try feeds, was here last week with Theo- 
dore Martin, Atlanta flour, feed and 
grain broker, en route on a trip over 
Southern territory, where he is holding a 
series of conferences with salesmen. 

(2 2 2) 

Before the close of navigation in 1926 
the port of Quebec had handled 9,440,000 
bus grain. 
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ST. LOUIS 


While flour buying was not particular- 
ly active last week, it maintained the 
slightly improved condition of 10 days 
ago, and most mills reported fair sales 
of scattered lots. Buying is largely on 
a current basis for all classes, and a 
tendency toward stiffer prices for the 
soft wheat product toward the close of 
the week had little effect in increasing 
business for future booking. Shipping 
instructions were fair for both soft and 
hard wheat flours. Export inquiries were 
more numerous, but sales were limited. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A stiffening of 
prices on soft wheat flours was notice- 
able toward the close of last week. Buy- 
ing was what might be termed normal 
for this time of the year on the hand- 
to-mouth basis under which much of the 
trade is operating. Little change occurs 
from week to week in the stocks con- 
trolled by distributors, and judging from 
present indications this business will 
show but little variance for the balance 
of the present crop year. Shipping in- 
structions were fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Scattered lots to 
bakers and other users of hard wheat 
flours whose stocks were reaching a dan- 
gerously low point constituted the bulk 
of the business done in this class last 
week. Local distributors stated that the 
trade is buying only in limited lots. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to get 
old bookings taken out, and shipping in- 
structions are holding up fairly good. 

Export Trade.—A limited amount of 
hard wheat flour was reported sold to 
the Continent toward the close of the 
week, and it is also understood that soft 
wheat flours have been in better export 
demand lately. Inquiries from import- 
ers were more numerous last week, but: 
price differences are still holding back 
some of this business. Trade with Latin 
America continues about unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 11: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.30 bbl, straight $5.80@6.20, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@7.20, straight $6@6.50, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; spring first patent 
$6.90@7.40, standard patent $6.60@7.10, 
first clear $6@6.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dob. GeBR cccccccsccsescee 26,600 44 
Previous Week ....cccceces 23,800 39 
FORF OBO ccccccccvcsccsves 28,100 46 
TWO FEATS ABO ccccoccccece 28,200 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Path, GeEk sccicivesvsrcecce 46,700 54 
Previous week .........+6. 45,400 52 
WOOF GOO 66s ccecccecsccece 46,300 53 
TWO PEAKE BHO oc vcsvcccse 44,800 51 


NOTES 


J. G. Schmitz, of the Plant Flour Mills 
Co., was on a business trip in the South- 
east last week. 

Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., was in the South 
on business last week. 

H. A. Berkemeyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the Hall Milling Co., recently made 
a trip to the central states. 

Harvey B. Smith, Minneapolis, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
firm’s local office last week. 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, called at this office 
last week. 

Members of the St. Louis Traffic Club 
were guests of the East St. Louis Cham- 


ber of Commerce at lunch last week, 
and later made a tour of the East Side 
industrial district. 


Approximately 15 bakers and allied 
tradesmen left St. Louis on a special car 
over the Wabash for Danville, Ill., on 
Feb. 13, to attend the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois. 


Approximately 400 dealers from Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan were the guests of 
the Ralston Purina Co. at a two-day con- 
vention at the Chase Hotel last week. 
Various problems confronting the dis- 
tributors of feedingstuffs were discussed 
at length, and ample entertainment was 
provided. Two other such meetings will 
be held this month. 


AW 
MEMPHIS 


Movement of flour to consumers is 
normal, but distributors are not buying 
much. There is more activity in the me- 
dium and low grades than in the others. 
However, the blending trade advanced 
its quotations slightly. Shipping instruc- 
tions have been fair, but most buying 
has been done for early shipment. An 
advance of $5 bale in cotton helps senti- 
ment, but is not stimulating buying more 
than needed to fill orders without delay. 
Reports from the baking trade are 
slightly more cheerful, but they are ad- 
hering to the policy of buying only occa- 
sionally and in small lots. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, Feb. 11: spring wheat 
short patent $8@8.10 bbl; standard pat- 
ent $7.45@7.90; hard winter short patent 
$7.40@7.75, standard patent $6.90@7.35; 
soft winter short patent $8@8.75, stand- 
ard patent $7.15@7.50; western soft pat- 
ent $7.25@7.40, semihard patent $6.80, 
blended 95 per cent $7.10@7.25, 


NOTES 


H. L. Douty, Memphis manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent last week in western Tennessee. 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., called at several flour of- 
fices here last week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


AAW 
NEW ORLEANS 


Reports from jobbers indicate that 
flour sales are limited to small lots for 
immediate shipment. Bakers are resist- 
ing virtually all efforts to get them into 
the market for sizable contracts. Flour 
exports to Europe totaled 23,866 bags, 
Hamburg leading with 7,202, followed by 
Rotterdam with 7,150. Latin American 
demand continued fair, and shipments 
were improved, 

Flour prices, Feb. 9: 


-— Winter. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.20 $7.20 $9.25 
95 per cent ....... 7.35 6.95 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.20 6.60 8.10 
GEE cccccesecccces 7.00 6.40 8.05 
First clear ....... asec 6.20 7.05 
Second clear ..... 5.90 6.00 


Semolina, 4%c lb. Corn flour, $2.40. 

A total of 11,247 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Feb. 9, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,250 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 250; Panama City, 860. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 500; 
Bluefields, 612. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,150; 
Puerto Colombia, 675; La Guayra, 500; 
Panama City, 260; Guayaquil, 417; Tu- 
maco, 275; Guatemala City, 2,602; Colon, 
100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 


623 


in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended Feb. 9: 


Destination— Destination— 
PO ees 600 London ........ 357 
Aguadilla ...... 100 Manzanillo ..... 188 
Amsterdam ....4,200 Mayaguez ...... 100 
Bluefields ...... 646 Mollendo ...... 155 
PD 2 640'09.0s 400 Norresundby ...3,015 
Buenaventura .. kk Se 200 
Cape Haitien ... 303 Pacasmaya .... 52 
GD. ec cscccene 30 Panama City....1,575 
Cienfuegos ..... 5605 Pernambuco ... 954 
re Bee Gee. 66s 00.0000 600 
Cristobal ...... 953 Puerto Barrios..2,164 
MONEE cesccce 500 Puerto Colombia 675 
Esmeraldas .... 49 Puerto Cortez .. 318 
Gonaives ....... 796 Puerto Plata... 111 
Guatemala City.2,602 Pisco .......... 155 
Guayaquil ..... 1,167 Rotterdam ..... 7,150 
Hamburg ...... 7,202 Salaberry ...... 52 
BEOVORD ccccces 10,672 San Domingo 
Helsingfors .... 100 er 226 
Kingston ...... 101 San Juan ......1,020 
La Guayra ..... 600 Tumaco ....... 75 
Las Palmas ...2,100 Vera Cruz ..... 750 
Liverpool ...... 142 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 170,467 bus wheat, of which 
Pireus took 75,000, Catania 40,000, 
Genoa 24,000, Naples 12,000, Marseille 
12,000, Progreso 4,142, Vera Cruz 1,668, 
Ceiba 1,334, and Havana 333. 

The local rice market was very dull, 
with a few sales made in the interior. 
The export call was fair and shipment 
good. The following figures were posted 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 9 ......... 470,103 685,649 

Same period, 1927 ........ 534,270 786,137 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 9 ......... 39,207 242,374 

Same period, 1927 ........ 71,425 348,252 


NOTES 


J. Lott, manager of the Slidell (La.) 
Grocery & Grain Co., was in New Or- 
leans last week. 


J. Rankin, sales manager for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, was a re- 
cent visitor here, calling on J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc, 

W. F. Waterman, manager of the Por- 
to Rican office of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., at San Juan, reports a slight 
increase in flour demand on the island. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros.’ Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, stopped in New Orleans on a 
tour of this part of the country last 
week, 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
Cww> 


NORFOLK 


With the higher levels of wheat, flour 
prices have been considerably firmer, and 
there has been more activity than for a 
month. Some good sales were reported 
last week, though the general trend of 
business has been from hand to mouth. 
Quotations, Feb. 10: northwestern spring 
patents $7.85@8.20 bbl, second patents 
$7.50@7.70; Kansas top patents $7.70@ 
7.95, second patents $7.45@7.70; soft 
winter patents $6.90@7, second patents 
$6.60@6.75; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.10@6.25. 

JosepH A. Lesriz, Jr. 
‘2 2 2) 
NEW LOUISIANA RICE MILL 

The Kaplan (La.) Rice Mill, Inc., has 
been organized with a capital of $250,000. 

22 2) 
Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in October and November, 1927, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 





-—October-—— November 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts .... 56 2 65 10 
New York ....... 3,169 498 2,527 500 
Philadelphia ..... 499 24 254 22 
Maryland ........ 474 39 327 49 
VEPGIMIR ccc ccccce 152 16 48 13 
PIOTIGR «.ccccccess ean 3 ees 3 
Mobile ........+.+. 272 4 35 7 
New Orleans ..... 946 205 1,131 160 
Sabine ..........- or: eee ees 7 
Galveston ....... 1,232 195 471 171 
San Antonio ..... 47 1 46 1 
TEE PAGO co cccccess ane 1 oes 1 
APigona ....6...... See 1 2 1 
San Francisco ... 28 39 12 26 
Oregon .......... 7,103 185 6,535 101 
Washington ..... 2,074 295 945 249 
Duluth-Superior ..10,709 coe 0,083 eee 
Michigan ........ 2 us evs 1 
Porto Rico ....... ve 3 “<P 2 
Wisconsin ........ 38 eee rr os 
Buffalo .......... 2,387 éo8 399 
GD wececsese 47 ee eee ee 
Montana andiIdaho... 2 ome 2 
Los Angeles ..... 1 ine 1 1 
Petals ..ccccseee 29,236 1,613 20,731 1,325 
Cw wD 


United States imports of corn from 
Argentina during December were 154,000 
bus; for the year 1927, 5,155,000. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


[XN the calendar year 1927 the flour mills 

of Canada ground 80,790,037 bus wheat, 
from which they produced 17,702,806 bbls 
flour. The corresponding figures for 1926 
were 85,316,163 bus and 18,965,368 bbls, 
respectively. An analysis of the figures 
for the East and the West shows that 
this falling off took place almost entirely 
in eastern Canada. In a general way, 
production is about evenly divided be- 
tween the two main geographical divi- 
sions of the country, but in 1927 the 
West took the lead, which gives the stu- 
dent of Canadian milling affairs some 
food for thought. 

It is natural to suppose that growth in 
the milling capacity of a country like 
Canada would take place at those points 
which are conveniently situated for re- 
ceiving wheat by water shipment and for 
passing the resulting flour on to the mar- 
kets of the world, also by water. As a 
matter of fact this is the case, but a 
new factor has entered into the situation 
in the shape of an alternative route to 
the world’s markets via the Pacific Ocean, 
with Vancouver and other British Colum- 
bia ports as the outlets. This new trade 
route has not taken away business from 
the older eastern channel of transporta- 
tion to any considerable extent, but it has 
developed new business of its own, and 
the western mills have had the benefit of 
this increase. That it will continue to 
increase may be confidently expected, 
though there are many observers who 
do not believe that China will remain to 
any great extent a market for Canadian 
flour. That country has been buying in 
the recent past for the reason that her 
own production and _ distribution of 
breadstuffs has been interfered with by 
revolutionary disturbances. Some day 
these will cease and the west coast flour 
trade may be adversely affected by the 
change. 
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TORONTO 


A light but steady business is being 
done in the domestic trade by millers of 
spring wheat flour. Most bakers still are 
working on contract flour bought at pres- 
ent list prices, which leaves only the 
smaller bakeshops and dealers for mills 
to work on. Prices declined 10c on Feb. 
7, this being the first change in many 
weeks. The decline was caused by an 
easier tendency in wheat at Winnipeg. 
Quotations, Feb. 11, with comparisons: 


Feb. 11 Feb. 4 
| SPPPPUELTTeTeery $7.80 $7.90 
ee us EL PEE 7.55 7.65 
Beoond patent .....ccecess 7.20 7.30 
TEMOTE DACOME 2... cccccece 7.00 7.10 
i. A SPT 6.10 6.20 
SE CP ve cd ceneeess 6.50 6.69 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.50 6.60 

All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 


Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is eagerly seeking for mar- 
kets, but there is not much demand, and 
a good deal has accumulated in the hands 
of millers and the trade. Prices did not 
decline in sympathy with the reduction in 
springs, for the reason that they are al- 
ready as low as they can go in relation 
to the cost of wheat. Quotations, Feb. 
11: soft winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents $5.35@5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard for 
export; $5.30 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.60, Montreal. Odd 
cars of distress flour have been sold in 
Toronto at as low as $5.20. 

Exporting. — Generally speaking, this 
branch of the trade is quiet, but there 
has been some improvement in demand 
from parts of Europe where buyers show 
an inclination to forestall possible tariff 
action on the part of their own countries. 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
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— 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Canadian Flour in Venezuela 


Toronto, Ont.—Information recently published by the government of 
Canada shows that Canadian flour is making good headway as an item in 


the imports of Venezuela. 


Statistics published by the republic itself do 


not show that any flour is brought from Canada, but these Canadian ship- 


ments are nevertheless made. 


The explanation is that they appear in the 


records of the republic as being from the United States, for the reason 


that the flour goes out from United States ports. 


The amount of this busi- 


ness for the last fiscal year was 160,000 sacks, with a value of about $1,000,000. 
It is stated in this communication that buyers show a preference for Canadian 
flour, and that they like to have the name “Canada” printed on the bags. 
Spring wheat flour is preferred by most buyers, but some of the more primi- 
tive bakers like winters, for the reason that they are more easily worked. 


2 ww? 


New Robin Hood Mill 


Toronto, Ont.—The new flour mill of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., now in operation, is one of the finest and most modern in Canada, 
and includes a new wheat washer. The mill building is six stories high. The 


whole structure is of concrete and is fireproof. 


It provides for. the operation 


of two units, each capable of producing 1,500 bbls flour daily. Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., is now operating three mills in Saskatchewan, besides its plant 
at Calgary, and has increased its capacity from 150 bbls daily in 1909 to 


8,000 in the present year. 


CW ION JIE OWUION ION 


British importers are quoting occasional- 
ly, but there are few acceptable offers 
among their cables and the volume of 
sales is low. Competition of home mills 
is keener than ever, and generally their 
quotations are lower than Canadian mills 
can meet. A fair average of the prices 
being asked on Feb. 11 was 35s 9d@36s 
3d per 280 lbs for export patents, in 140- 
lb jutes, c.if., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, February-March seaboard load- 
ing. 

Ontario winters for export are dear, 
compared with springs, and few sales 
are being made. Mills and brokers were 
asking over the week end 36s per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow, March 
seaboard. 

NOTES 


During the five months of this crop 
year ending with December the oatmeal 


mills of Canada ground 5,237,017 bus 
oats, as against 5,117,975 last year. 

W. E. Treleaven, flour miller, Luck- 
now, Ont., was here last week. 


J. E. Davis, sales manager for the 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont., visited Toronto on Feb. 8. 


One of the callers at this office last 
week was W. W. Thompson, who at one 
time was a leading oatmeal miller of the 
province of Ontario. His mill at Lon- 
don, Ont., had been in the family for two 
or three generations and was widely 
known in export markets for the excel- 
lence of its products. Mr. Thompson is 
not now in the trade. 


At the end of January there were in 
store on this side of the oceans that car- 
ry Canadian wheat for export over 167,- 
000,000 bus in all positions. A year ago 


CIC’ IW UII OW UIICN ION 


An Old Welland Canal Mill 





ONE of the few remaining mills on the Welland Canal is the massive gray 
stone building now occupied by the Maple Leaf Milling Co. at Thorold. This 
mill was erected in 1846 at Beaver Dams, now Thorold, by John Keefer, whose 


father was a U. E. Loyalist and the founder of the village. 


It was called the 


Welland Mills, and like the others on the canal it did a tremendous business, as 
this section was the center of the milling industry of Upper Canada at that period. 
Mr. Keefer sold the property some years later to J. L. Spinck (one of the part- 
ners of the Spinck Bros. Flouring Mills, erected here in 1827), and later it had 
several owners, among them being Sir John Howland and Folds & Shaw, whose 
interests were purchased by the Maple Leaf Milling Co. some years ago. 

_ This mill as it stands today is just as good for all practical purposes as when 
first built, and with modern machinery it manufactures several grades of excellent 


flour. 


W. A. GORDON. 
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it was 123,000,000. It seems to be the 
general opinion of the grain trade that 
behind this present visible supply there 
is a very large quantity of wheat on the 
farms, much larger than the governments 
have been indicating. 


AAC 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour prices wer: re- 
duced 10c last week following the «rend 
of wheat. This brought second } :tent 
down to $7.20, the lowest price regi.| cred 
last fall, so that buyers purchasi:: to- 
day are getting their flour at the -ame 
price as those who made their co:miit- 
ments last November, when flour »rices 
went up 50c. Deliveries are not | :rge, 
and no change of importance is ex} «ted 
in the immediate future. 

Unusual quietness continues in the ex- 
port market. A number of bids |ave 
been received by local millers, but «tual 
transactions are small, as they were very 
low. No adjustment of ocean rates on 
flour has been made, and millers are 
feeling this very keenly. 

Domestic quotations, Feb. 10: first pat- 
ent $7.80 bbl, patent $7.55, second patent 
$7.20, and export patent $7, jutes. net 
cash, on track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour continues feature- 
less. Demand is light, and local stocks 
are amply capable of taking care of it. 
Quotations continue at $5.90@6 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-trick; 
on small lots, delivered, 40@50c more. 


NOTES 

James Stewart, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in 
Montreal last week. 

Exports of Canadian flour to Trinidad 
for December, 1927, were 28,083 bbls; 
British Guiana, 14,130; Barbados, 8,335. 

The Hon. T. A. Low, president of the 
Renfrew (Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., vis- 
ited the flour trade in Montreal and 
Quebec recently. 


The Viau Biscuit Corporation, [id., 
has denied the rumors that the directors 
of the company are considering merging 
it with another biscuit corporation. 


The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association plans to 
meet at Montreal on Feb. 15; failing 
agreement on that date, the meeting will 
be held Feb. 22. 


W. Campbell, agent for the St. Liw- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in New- 
foundland, visited Montreal last week 
and was introduced on ’change by Thoin- 
as Williamson, vice president and mn- 
aging director of the company. 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., !:ft 
Montreal on Feb. 8 for New Y: 
whence he will sail for Europe. He 
pects to be away on this business t’') 
for approximately three months. 


Hanri Merrill, Quebec sales mana‘! 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., L' 
Montreal, has been granted an exten 
leave of absence on account of ill hea! 
and will spend the next six or eig 
weeks in Bermuda. J. A. Langlais, 0 
of the company’s sales representati’ 
in the province of Quebec, has tak: 
charge of Mr. Merrill’s department du: 
ing the latter’s absence. 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso 
ciation has taken up with the departmen 
of agriculture the inability of producin 
from the 1927 wheat crop bran, short: 
and middlings having the protein conten: 
exacted by the feedingstuffs act, and has 
been assured that complaints will not b« 
based upon a deficiency in the protein 
content of bran, shorts and middlings 
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February 15, 1928 


obtained in the usual commercial proc- 
esses of milling, where these products 
comply with the requirements of the act 
and regulations in respect of purity and 
fiber content. 

Out-of-town millers who attended the 
executive meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association at Montreal 
on Feb. 7, included: A. P. Walker, of 
the Standard Milling Co., New York; W. 
H. McCarthy, manager of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Toronto; George 
A. Macdonald, manager of the Quaker 
Oats-Co. at Peterborough, Ont; J. J. 
Page, general manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; F. H. 
Peck, sales manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; J. A. McDon- 
ald, of McDonald & Robb, millers, Val- 
leyfield, Que; R. J. Pinchin, manager of 
the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont. 
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WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour in the prairie provinces 
are of very moderate proportions. Some 
of the larger mills are operating to full 
capacity, but most of them are on short 
time. A little export business was re- 
ported last week, and the mills sharing 
this have since been operating actively. 
No general resumption of buying is in 
sight. Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 11, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c. more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


NOTES 


Herbert E. Sellers, western manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
turned home last week from Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., where he attended the funeral 
of his sister. 


James A. Richardson, stock broker 
and president of the pioneer Winnipeg 
grain firm of that name, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Great 
West Life Assurance Co. 


A slight decline was reported last week 
in country grain marketings by farmers 
in western Canada, but the daily average 
still is far larger than that for the same 
period last season. On Feb. 9, deliveries 
at country points totaled 945,700 bus, 
against 546,982 for the same date last 
year. 


At the Western Soil Products Exhi- 
bition, held at Winnipeg last week, the 
Manitoba Agricultural College exhibit 
proved one of the most instructive and 
interesting. It consisted of a model ex- 
perimental mill, and demonstrated every 
stage of the milling and baking processes, 
cwy the selection of wheat to the baked 
oaf. 


A recent press dispatch states that 
another grain tlevator is in prospect for 
Edmonton, Alta., as a result of negotia- 
tions between the city land department 
and the Alberta Pacific Grain Co. If 
plans materialize, the company will 
build, during the coming summer, a fully 
modern hospital elevator, at a cost of 
approximately $400,000. 


According to a recent statement made 
by W. M. Thrasher, secretary of the 
Saskatchewan section of the United 
Farmers of Canada, an elaborate scheme 
for the organization of co-operative so- 
Cieties, after the British model, is now 
being drawn up by that body, and during 
the present year it is hoped that the 
foundation of a system of stores will be 
laid, which ultimately will extend over 
the Canadian West. 


H. L. Webb, former senior partner of 
the English grain exporting firm of 
Webb & Kenwood, was in Winnipeg last 
week, and before leaving Canada will 
Spend some time in studying the wheat 
Situation in this country. Mr. Webb esti- 
mated, from information gathered dur- 
ing his recent tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, that approximately 60,000,000 
bus wheat will be the volume of the for- 
mer country’s exports this year, or about 
half the total of exportable grain from 
Australia last season. 








feed business. 


to pass this way. 








ON the banks of a beautiful little stream known as the River Rowan, 

hemmed in by high hills on each side, stands one of the old pioneer 
mills of Norfolk County—the Valley Mills. 
named Eagles, in the year 1854, and was one of the first mills in Delhi, or 
Fredericksburg, as it was then known. 
several hands since, and is now owned and operated by H. C. Lehman. 
The mill has a capacity of 25 bbls, and also does a general chopping and 
The quaint old dam, bordered by willow trees, a large flock 
of geese enjoying themselves in the river and the neatly kept surroundings 
of the mill residence, make a pleasing picture for the tourists who happen 
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This mill was built by a man 


The property has passed through 


W. A. GORDON. 











Is Canadian Wheat 


Grading Too Strict? 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


HEAT growers in Alberta are 

strongly desirous of keeping up 

the standard of western Canadian 
wheat, now well reputed everywhere, but 
at the same time they are dissatisfied 
with the system of grading under which 
they have to sell their crop, and new ex- 
pressions of this somewhat widespread 
dissatisfaction are forever turning up. 
The latest developed at the annual meet- 
ing of the United Farmers of Alberta. 

A resolution advocating such a revi- 
sion of the grades as to provide for grain 
with increased moisture content, “Tough 
A” testing 14.4 to 15.5 per cent and 
“Tough B” 15.5 to 17, was defeated. An- 
other suggestion, that a certain amount 
of damaged grade be allowed to go into 
contract grades No. 2 and No. 3 north- 
ern, say 5 and 10 per cent, respectively, 
met a similar fate. But both had con- 
siderable backing, and there was an evi- 
dent undercurrent of feeling among the 
farmer delegates which resulted finally in 
a decision that a joint committee from 
the United Farmers of Alberta and the 
Alberta Wheat Pool inquire into the pos- 
sibility of devising some grading system 
“based more closely on facts,” this com- 
mittee to report one year later. 

What probably influenced the conven- 
tion, which is the annual parliament of 
the organized farmer interests of the 
province, was an appeal from two mem- 
bers of the board of grain commissioners, 
who were present, not to endanger the 


excellent reputation that Alberta wheat 
now holds by any lowering of the stand- 
ard. Instead, it should be raised, they 
said, if Canada was to hold its place of 
dependability in the world market, and 
tampering with the system of grading 
now in vogue might have serious conse- 
quences that it would take many years to 
overcome. An increase in moisture con- 
tent would penalize the growers of nor- 
mal moisture content, it was claimed, and 
would, moreover, undermine the confi- 
dence of the foreign buyer in Canadian 
wheat. Both commissioners declared 
themselves, for these and other reasons, 
strongly opposed to making new grades 
and to the mixing of wheat by including 
damaged grain in contract grades. 

The logic of this argument was not 
lost upon the delegates and the resolu- 
tions which brought up the debate were 
killed by a safe vote; but to show that 
they were not yet entirely convinced, and 
certainly not satisfied with things as they 
are, they went on record for a thorough 
investigation into the whole question. It 
was a case of being quite sure that there 
is something wrong with the present sys- 
tem, but not knowing just how to make 
it right. 

As a matter of fact, wheat grading is 
more than usually complicated and diffi- 
cult this year. There is in some parts of 
Alberta a larger percentage of frosted 
and green kernels, and this is given as 
‘the main reason for the lower grading. 
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But the farmers are claiming that, with 
due allowance for the presence of such 
damaged wheat, they are being graded 
much too low. One man in the Leth- 
bridge district, who had a particularly 
grievous case of alleged low grading, 
made a test of it. His wheat was first 
graded by one of the milling companies 
as No. 4, and on reinspection was again 
given that grade by a government grad- 
er. Still unconvinced, however, he sent a 
sample to a Minneapolis commission firm, 
and the answer came back that it was 
very good wheat, going 13.20 in protein 
test and apparently qualifying for No. 1 
dark northern. This, of course, was 
highly satisfactory, as far as it went; 
but the Minneapolis report did not 
change the grading given by the Cana- 
dian experts, which meant nearly 30c 
less for the grower on every bushel. 

Naturally enough, this low grading of 
their wheat is arousing the wonderment 
and resentment of western producers, 
who are asking why it is, and whether 
or not the profits that ought to be com- 
ing to themselves are going somewhere 
else. There has been more or less dissat- 
isfaction for several years with the grad- 
ing system, and present conditions have 
accentuated the farmers’ grievances. Yet 
even when the tide of resentment rose to 
the point of resolutions in the farmers’ 
parliament, calling for a lowering of the 
standard, the wheat growers went no 
further than to order an inquiry. 

From the graders’ side of the case it 
is to be said that doing the fair and 
square thing by everybody in respect to 
wheat grading is no easy matter, this 
year particularly. With a multiplicity 
of grades, the situation is greatly com- 
plicated by bad farming, unfavorable 
weather conditions, and the personal 
equation. It is not to be wondered at 
that any proposal to make more grades 
should be resisted by the men who would 
be called upon to administer them. 

The board of grain commissioners may 
be credited with a desire to maintain the 
high standard of western Canadian wheat. 
Its graders may sometimes give lower 
values than others, but it is likely that 
in the long run its judgment errs no 
more than might be expected of any 
human agency. Whether or not the pro- 
tein test should be applied as a means 
of grading is another question; but the 
present system, at any rate, has a ten- 
dency to keep up the quality standard, 
and the board claims, with some reason, 
to be working to that desirable end. 

J. D. Fraser, chief western inspector, 
has been insistent upon the necessity of 
good cultural methods and strict grad- 
ing of wheat at the elevators and mills. 
At the United Farmers of Alberta con- 
vention he told the farmers that they are 
prejudicing their own interests by grow- 
ing too many varieties of wheat, and that 
the general grade was higher 15 years 
ago than now, because there were then 
not so many varieties. A half dozen, he 
said, would be quite enough. 

It was-Mr. Fraser’s opinion that Al- 
berta wheat growers would be well ad- 
vised to keep to the varieties of proved 
value. Garnet, he said, has been a dis- 
appointment in milling value, grading 
usually No. 2 northern or lower, and 
Marquis is still the standard, to which 
it would be wise to confine attention, 
pending the experimentation with a few 
promising new strains not yet definitely 
established. 

In any case, the grain inspectors take 
the position that a change in the system 
along the lines suggested would likely 
work out more to the disadvantage of 
wheat growing in Canada than to its ad- 
vantage. It would be a matter of tam- 
pering with a scale of values that had 
been set up after long experience and the 
results of which had been a practically 
worldwide recognition of high Canadian 
wheat quality. Lowering of the standard 
would almost certainly have the effect of 
undermining this confidence. 

“Grading wheat,” said Mr, Fraser, “is 
primarily a matter of judgment. Nat- 
urally, all men’s judgment is not the 
same, and whenever the human element 
enters there ‘s always the possibility of 
mistakes. In teaching grain classifica- 
tion we are solely guided by the terms of 
the Canada grain act, and our efforts at 
all times have been to reach some basis 
of uniformity.” 
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BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL’S 
ACTIVITIES ARE REVIEWED 


Lonpon, Enc.—Food purveyors gener- 
ally regard the food council as an offense, 
and if they had their way it would be 
dissolved. Criticism is leveled at it from 
right and left, and its usefulness is 
questioned from one end of the land to 
the other. 

The council started its career in the 
autumn of 1925, being appointed by the 
government to superintend the price of 
foodstuffs in the interests of the public. 
The rise in food prices since the World 
War had led to profiteering, and public 
pressure forced the government to form 
the council to investigate, examine and 
fix fair maximum prices for various com- 
modities, which prices are readjusted 
from time to time according to the move- 
ments of the market. 

One of the criticisms cast at the coun- 
cil is that it has effected very little sav- 
ing, and that some commodities are high- 
er in price than just previous to its 
establishment. On the other hand, the 
council points to the fact that, in a table 
issued by the ministry of labor, of 20 
articles mentioned, 19 are cheaper than 
in October, 1925, while one is at the 
same price. It is argued that one half- 
penny or one penny per unit sounds small, 
but a halfpenny reduction on the quar- 
tern (4-lb) loaf alone amounts to a sav- 
ing of over £4,000,000 yearly to the con- 
sumers of the country, and when this is 
multiplied by a similar reduction in other 
commodities, it means a vast difference 
to the public pocket. This is a proof in 
itself that the food council’s work has 
not been in vain, and the department 
undoubtedly has come to stay. In fact 
it is held by those in authority that it 
is very necessary to keep a strict watch 
on supplies and prices of food for the 
good of the community, and that no gov- 
ernment, of whatever party, can consist- 
ently ignore its responsibility in this re- 
spect. 

‘2 2 2) 


IRISH WHEAT GROWING 

Dustin, IreLrann.—The question of 
sales of Irish wheat has recently formed 
the subject of correspondence in the Irish 
Free State papers, and one writer has 
pointed out that there are over 40,000 
acres less under cultivation now than 12 
months ago. The entire amount of Irish 
grown wheat in 1927 was under 30,000 
tons, from which must be deducted feed- 
ing wheat and wheat for distilling pur- 
poses. It is easy, therefore, to calculate 
the proportion of Irish wheat to the 500,- 
000 tons that are used in the flour mills 
of Ireland annually. 


‘2 2 2) 
GERMAN FLOUR MARKET 


Hamsoure, Germany.—Consumers seem 
more and more inclined to cover their 
needs only for a few days or weeks in 
advance, although none have large stocks. 
This fact is deplored by millers and 
dealers, who on their part are forced to 
keep stocks as large as possible. Prices 
show no material changes. A good ex- 
ample of the lethargy of buyers was 
shown yesterday. Foreign quotations for 
bread grain were firmer; flour quota- 
tions, on the other hand, were lower, as 
millers are willing to make new bookings, 
but no business resulted. 
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TELEPHONE CALLS TO CANADA 
Lonvon, Ene.—The telephone service 
between Great Britain and Canada, which 
was inaugurated some months ago, has 
now been extended. Henceforth a call 
can be made from any place in Great 
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Co-operation in Industry 


Lonvnon, Eno.—As an outcome of the recent conference between a rep- 
resentative group of English employers and industrial workers, a committee 
for each side has been appointed to investigate industrial problems, with a 


view to bringing about industrial peace. 


The two committees will proceed jointly and separately to consider care- 
fully and comprehensively the entire field of industrial reorganization and 
industrial relations in this country. The program of the inquiry is as follows: 

1. The better organization of industries by means of amalgamation, 
rationalization, the introduction of new processes and new methods, both 


technical and administrative. 


2. Problems connected with the manner of dealing with labor displaced 
by the introduction of methods advantageous to an industry as a whole; 
transference and greater mobility; compensation and pensions. 

3. Security and status of the worker. 

4. Such social questions as housing and health, and unemployment in- 


surance schemes. 


5. Educational methods, and how they can be adapted to the modern 


needs of industry. 


6. The effect of national taxation and rates upon industrial development. 

7. Causes of trade disputes, and the best way of avoiding them. 

8. Participation in the proceeds of industry on the basis of the worker 
being not merely entitled to a fixed percentage or wage, but interested in the 


general prosperity of the industry. 
9 


The creation of a permanent standing committee to meet for con- 
sultation from time to time on topics affecting industry. 

This movement toward co-operation is a most hopeful sign of the times, 
and if successful will bring about a new era which should mean the restora- 
tion of industrial prosperity in this land. However, as was stated by J. H. 
Thomas, a member of Parliament and a leading trade unionist, no solution 
to the industrial and economic problems would be found except by extend- 
ing the hand of fellowship and brotherhood between one nation and another. 
He said there was something radically wrong when 200,000 young Britishers 


for the last four or five years had never done a day’s work. 


It was the out- 


come of the international situation, and was the direct result of the antithesis 


of brotherhood—war. 


CW UGNW_UI ONION ION UIO™ =O 


Britain to Ottawa, Quebec, Montreal, To- 
ronto and Hamilton, Ont. A three-min- 
ute call costs £15, and £5 for every ad- 
ditional minute or part of a minute. 
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FRENCH MILLING SCHOOL 
Paris, France.— Monsieur Herriot, 


minister of public instruction, recently 
visited the French- Milling School, with 
a view to popularizing its work among 
those young men who by reason of the 
crisis in the milling industry recently 
have given scant thought to the possi- 
bilities of the industry in the future. 
The crisis in the industry is largely one 
of a lack of engineers. Not every em- 
ployee of a mill can. become a master 
miller, hence the necessity of a curricu- 


lum to form engineers, which shall be 
available as needed. 

The school has been in existence four 
years, and has 40 students who after a 
year of study may obtain the title of 
“milling engineer.” 

Practical work is carried on in the 
Scipion Mill for the time being, but it is 
proposed to build a small model mill as 
a part of the school buildings themselves 
when circumstances permit. 
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Total imports into Canada in October 
were over 64% per cent larger than a 
year ago, but exports were 20 per cent 
smaller, owing chiefly to the late har- 
vest and consequent delay in shipments 
of grain. 
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Some Facts Regarding Holland’s Potato 
Flour Trade 


HE Dutch potato flour milling in- 
dustry occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the world’s market. Its prin- 
cipal competitors are Poland, Germany 
and Japan. In Holland, the industry is 
concentrated in the province of Gron- 
ingen, where large quantities of potatoes 
grow. Before the World War the area 
planted with potatoes was 20,000 hec- 
tares, the produce of 16,000 being deliv- 
ered to potato flour mills exclusively. 
Moreover, forwarding charges are low, 
thanks to the excellent waterways. 
Originally the manufacture of potato 
flour was confined to a number of large 
private mills, but of recent years the 
farmers have formed co-operative socie- 
ties which are producing the flour for 
their own account. Holland has 33 po- 
tato flour mills, of which 21 are co- 
operative. The number of employees 
was 3,600, and they produced 167,000 
tons flour during the season 1925-26, 
manufactured from 750,000 tons potatoes. 
The average price is $7.20 per 100 kilos. 


The campaign takes place during Sep- 
tember to December, but sometimes, when 
there is a carry-over, milling is continued 
into January. Last year most mills were 
in full swing by the middle of September. 

The export of potato flour, which to- 
taled only 16 tons about the year 1850, 
was increased to 115,000 in 1915. Then 
came a decline which lasted until 1918, 
when a gradual improvement began. In 
1925, 94,000 tons, valued at about $6,- 
300,000, were exported. During the first 
11 months of 1927 the export totaled 
91,500 tons, valued at $7,000,000. In 
1926, France was the largest buyer, tak- 
ing about 20,000 tons, Belgium 14,000, 
Italy 13,000, Great Britain 12,000, the 
United States 8,000 and Spain 5,000. 
During 1927, Germany was the main out- 
let, importing 28,000 tons; Italy came 
second, with 10,000; then the United 
States, Belgium, England and France. 
The export to Great Britain has de- 
clined on account of smaller require- 
ments of the English textile industry. 
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CREAM CAKE DEALT BLOW 
BY NEW SCOTTISH RULING 


Guascow, Scottanp.—Of all the dain- 
ties provided by the bakery in Scotland 
the article which appeals most for «fter- 
noon tea is the cream cake, a “poke” of 
dough packed with double cream, which 
confection is now threatened with extinc- 
tion. 

The cause of the trouble is a new regu- 
lation whereby any preservative in cream 
is prohibited. The double cream which 
bakers use in making these cakes and 
also in making cream sponges—another 
popular form of pastry—is manufaciured 
in large creameries in the south of Scot- 
land and shipped to the cities. Unlike 
milk, cream is not usually consumed, 
when put to this use, till the second or 
third day after it is made. When the 
regulation took effect, despite the fact 
that it was the winter season, the experi- 
ence was most unpleasant for cream 
users, because customers sent in com- 
plaints from all quarters that the cream 
had turned sour by the time they were 
ready to consume the cakes. 

Creameries fear that bakers wil! look 
for some substitute for real cream, and 
will destroy their trade. There is al- 
ready a substitute on the market which 
creameries describe as “a concoction of 
imported butter, dried skimmed milk, and 
water.” Bakers are trying this. 

All this trouble has arisen because the 
government decided that it was not in 
the interest of the public health that an 
admixture of .05 per cent of boric acid 
should be continued in cream making. 
The bakery trade and the cream trade 
claimed that this small percentage would 
do no harm. But the government point- 
ed out, before its order was introduced, 
that the meat trades were putting the 
same preservative into mince and sau- 
sages, and that the cumulative effect of 
this preservative in many foods on the 
internal organs of consumers would not 
be beneficial to their health. In the case 
of sausages and mince, the former amount 


of preservative will be allowed, as a con- 
cession, during the four summer months. 
It remains to be seen whether the cream 
trade will receive such a concession. If 


not, it is said that dairy farmers who 
cannot sell liquid milk will in the end be 
the worst sufferers from the prohibition 
of the preservative, because cream fur- 
nishes a large outlet. 

Meanwhile a facetious journalist has 
suggested that the cream cake anil its 
threatened fate may become an election 
issue in the next parliamentary appcal 
to electors, which cannot long be ‘e- 
layed. His suggestion is based on the 
fact that the government is pledge:! to 
give votes to women after the age of 21, 
and it is this new class of voters which 
is most addicted to the cream cake habit. 
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NEED OF STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

Lonpon, Enc.—A deputation recenily 
came from Londonderry, Ireland, to Lon- 
don, to plead with the United States 
Shipping: Board to continue running its 
steamers to Londonderry. 

Notice had been given that this service 
would be withdrawn, as the freight to 
that port was not large enough to make 
it pay, but as it would be very detri- 
mental to the trade to be deprived of the 
service it is hoped that, from the facts 
laid before the board by the deputation, 
the withdrawal will not take place. , 

Imports of flour are more importan' 
to Londonderry than to Belfast, and last 
year exceeded all previous records, 5° 
that the flour importers of Belfast are 
particularly concerned in the matter, and 
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are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the deputation’s visit. The members of 
the deputation included James Allen, of 
James Allen & Co., Belfast, and Mr. 
Young, the Belfast representative of D. 
T, Russell & Baird, Glasgow. 
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MARKED DECLINE SHOWN IN 
GRAIN BUSINESS OF DANZIG 


Hamsurc, Germany.—The grain busi- 
ness in Danzig has suffered badly dur- 
ing the past year from the general de- 
pressed state of business. The export of 
Polish grain, which has always been the 
basis of the Danzig grain trade, has al- 
most come to standstill. Business has 
been handicapped by an export duty on 
wheat and rye which practically amount- 
ed to prohibition of export. As a result 
the grain trade has hardly been able to 
cover its expenses, many dealers and 
brokers having worked at a loss. 

The total arrivals of grain and grain 
products during 1927 totaled about 86,000 
tons, against nearly 500,000 in 1913, di- 
vided as follows: 





1913 1927 

Bement civecscdwesoseececs 88,066 3,396 
Bye ...ccccccccccseseccces 144,772 5,316 
UGOY caccvsceedccesecese 105,661 40,290 
Gate ...cccccccoecesvevces 117,867 2,431 
Peas, beans, etc.........+- 24,983 17,679 
Bran, oil cakes and seeds. 14,775 16,598 
Totale wcecccccsscccsceve 496,124 85,710 


The Agrarian State Bank in Poland, 
which superintends the purchase and 
handling of grain reserve stocks, has de- 
ferred purchases on account of the fact 
that grain prices are considered too high. 
It looks as if the Polish government has 
given up its intention to create large re- 
serve stocks of grain. 
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RYE CONTENT OF FRENCH FLOUR 

Paris, France.—As from Jan. 1 the 
content of rye flour in breadstuff through- 
out metropolitan France is reduced from 
10 per cent to 6. A delay was granted 
up to Jan. 15 to allow the using up of 
mixtures which might be on hand. The 
same legal decree forbids the inclusion 
of any other ingredient. Thus rice flour 
is not allowed in bread mixtures. The 
experiment with rice appears not to have 
been wholly a success, in spite of the 
fact that it was intended to help the rice 
growers of the French colony of Indo- 
China. 

io 2 2) 
GLASGOW IMPORTER IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene.—Gordon L. Farquhar, 
of the flour importing firm of Farquhar 
Bros., Glasgow, was in London a few 
days recently and visited the local office 
of The Northwestern Miller. He and 
his wife had come to London to enjoy 
the sights and pleasures of the city. 

2 2 2) 
NEW MILLS IN RUSSIA 

Lonpon, Enc.—The Soviet government 
has voted a sum equal to $3,500,000 for 
the reinstallation of existing mills and 
for the erection of new ones. About 
$2,500,000 of this money is earmarked 
for the reinstallation of 12 mills situat- 
ed in central and eastern Russia. 

‘os 2) 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


w— Week ending—. 





From— Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Jan. 21 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
ACEOREES sccccccccas 9,776 500 2,950 
POG prsticsocens ose coe 1,450 
Canada—Atlantic .... 11,750 2,875 TT 
PAGIRS cescgeces : 715 Tr 500 
AUGITEI 60.05 o's ce ‘ eee 5,240 1,600 
BIGGIN 65s5-066.0000 10,006 ees 
Comtimas cecccccicsecs ees 4 1,180 
DURE es 6 kee oss 1,316 2,112 2,120 


THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Feb. 7 
says: “While changes in the price of rye 
recently have been slight, there has been 
a radical readjustment in the prices of 
the darks and whites, which are the two 
grades into which straights are divided. 
With the cost of straights unchanged, de- 
clines in darks cause a corresponding ad- 
vance in whites, and vice versa. Prior 
to Jan. 1, so heavy a demand existed 
for darks that their discount under 
whites had been greatly narrowed. 
Since then a surplus has gradually de- 
veloped that, within the past week, has 
forced a sharp decline in the price of 
darks and automatically increased the 
cost of whites.” 
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More inquiries are being received, but 
dealers say bookings have not increased, 
and buying continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Stocks are diminishing, and much 
improved conditions have been expected. 
Opinions as to future prospects vary. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Representatives 
of both large and small mills are com- 
plaining about lack of business. Single 
car lots are about all buyers can be in- 
duced to take on at present. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There were only 
scattered small sales of southwestern 
brands last week, mainly for quick ship- 
ment. The retail trade is buying as 
usual, but is slow in ordering out flour. 
Old contracts with the larger buyers are 
being pretty well cleaned up. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Single cars only 
were disposed of last week. Cracker and 
pie bakers were not interested in future 
supplies, and the steadily advancing pre- 
miums on soft wheat have not caused any 
buyers to anticipate requirements. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Feb. 11: spring top 
patent $6.80@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7.05, first clear $5.80@6.25, second 
clear $4.15@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.15, 95 per cent patent $6.30 
@6.80, straight $6.10@6.50, first clear 
$5.80@5.85; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@7.30, standard patent $6.10@6.70, 
straight $5.90@6.50, first clear $5.50@ 
5.75. 

Durum.—Business is quiet. Some re- 
selling has been reported, especially in 
eastern markets. Local dealers say 
trade is furnishing directions against old 
orders, but is not interested in fresh 
purchases. On Feb. 11, No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 342c; No. 3 semolina, 3144c; du- 
rum patent, 3144@3%c; special grade, 
8%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOER «6 Goveetevescdvns 35,745 90 
Previous week ...........+. 30,715 77 
WORF GO 6060s ccc eeensene 32,000 80 
TWO FORPE GOO occccccsoce 37,000 92 


FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

The next regular dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Flour Club will be held the eve- 
ning of Feb. 23 at the New Bismarck 





AN OCTOGENARIAN 
BOARD OF TRADE 


HE Chicago Board of Trade will 

be 80 years old in April. It was 

organized in 1848 for the purpose 
of improving methods and practices 
in the marketing of grain. In the 
year 1856, the first for which records 
are available, receipts of grain in Chi- 
cago amounted to only 23,000,000 bus. 
In recent years annual receipts have 
totaled nearly 400,000,000. 

Since 1856 the volume of grain re- 
ceived in Chicago has totaled 15,000,- 
000,000 bus. Shipments in the same 
period have been approximately 10,- 

Bank bal of members of the 
exchange amounted to less than $1,- 
000,000 in that first year of statistical 
records. Today it is estimated that 
they maintain balances in Chicago 
banks totaling some $200,000,000 

Memberships in the exchange once 
sold for as little as $10 each; in re- 
cent months they have brought more 
than $10,000. 

This, in brief, pictures the growth 
of the largest commodity exchange in 
the world. 
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Hotel. This meeting will be strictly a 
business one, and a feature will be a 
round table discussion on present unsat- 
isfactory flour conditions and the causes. 
C. C. Anthon, president, hopes to have 
a good representative attendance of the 
flour trade, and it is anticipated that 
much good will be derived from the 
frank discussions. John Reget, Jr., will 
furnish several zither selections, and 
George Hackbush, of the Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., will entertain on 
the piano. 
NOTES 


A. M. Tousley, broker, Cleveland, was 
a recent visitor here. 


I, S. Joseph, feed dealer, Minneapolis, 
spent Feb. 9-10 visiting the local trade. 


W. E. Fisher, chemist for the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Chi- 
cago recently. 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a several weeks’ visit at his 
winter home at Allenhurst, Fla. 


George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited the trade here last week. 


By a vote of 293 to 253, members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade have voted 
in favor of increasing the discount of 
No. 3 white oats for delivery on contracts 
to 8c bu. The previous discount was 
lize. 

George W. Moody, general manager of 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
called at this office Feb. 11. He was 
returning to the mill from a week's busi- 
ness trip to eastern and central states 
markets. 


J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co. and the Goodhue Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by his 
wife, spent Feb. 8 in Chicago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ewing left for Louisville and New 
Orleans, where they will remain three or 
four weeks on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


F. O. Shane, of Philadelphia, brother 
of George C. Shane, sales manager for 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
who died Feb, 2, passed through Chicago, 
Feb. 8. He was returning to Philadel- 
phia with the body of his brother, where 
funeral services were held Feb. 9 from 
F. O. Shane’s residence. 


Walter E. Ousdahl, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 10, on his way back from a 
six weeks’ eastern trip. Mr. Ousdahl 
stated that stocks of flour and semolinas 
were getting low with most users, and 
that only a few had bookings of any 
consequence. He therefore believed mills 
could expect a fair business to develop 
early in March. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales manager of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was in Chi- 
cago Feb. 11. While here he conferred 
with H. W. Kleinsteuber, broker, Mil- 
waukee, who handles his account there 
and in part of Wisconsin, and also C. 
R. Fetherston, Whitewater, Wis., who 
will now travel southern Wisconsin terri- 
tory for the Montana company. 

E. F. Weaver, Chicago flour salesman 
for the Quaker Oats Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Aunt Jemima Mills branch 
of this company, and will represent it on 
flour. He will cover Iowa, and a part 
of central Illinois, making his headquar- 
ters at Des Moines. Mr. Weaver has 
been with the Quaker Oats Co. for about 
six and a half years, most of which time 
he has covered the Chicago trade on 
flour. 

(2 2 2) 


The combined agricultural revenue of 


the Canadian maritime provinces in 1926 
was $103,562,000. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Local trade continues quite active in 
northwestern flour, but big buyers show 
no interest. The carload trade is booked 
well ahead. This trade underestimated 
its stocks and bookings prior to inven- 
tory, and when the annual taking of 
stock was finished, found that it had 
more flour in warehouses than it had 
figured on. This has been a deterrent to 
immediate and forward bookings. The 
flour market is not following the cash 
article in the downward movement to as 
great an extent as it should. Although 
the top limits were 15c lower last week, 
the lower limits remained unchanged, 
narrowing the margin between the two. 
There again are reports of price cutting. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.50@7.40 
bbl, straight $6.20@7.10, first clear $5.90 
@6.45, and second clear $4.65@5.20, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Kansas flour gave indications of fol- 
lowing the downward trend of the cash 
article last week, as the top limits were 
10c lower than the week before. There 
is no snap to the market, though, and 
buyers showed little interest in the de- 
cline. The bottom limits remained un- 
changed. This flour is clinging in the 
approximate region of spring wheat 
flour, and this is retarding sales. Buy- 
ers prefer northwestern because of the 
small differential. The southwestern 
trade also has a good stock of flour on 
hand, and is buying very little. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Feb. 11: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat $6.90@7.15 bbl, 
straight $6.50@6.90, and first clear $5.40 
@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Kimball & Sons have rented the old 
Pine River grist mill at Pine River, 
Wis. Martin Hamre will conduct a feed 
store and do custom feed grinding for 
the Kimballs. 


This market is gaining consistently in 
the volume of grain sales for future de- 
livery, and last month was credited with 
8,744,000 bus, or 20 per cent of the total 
business done in the four markets, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Duluth, and New 
York. 


Grain in store at Milwaukee at the 
close of business on Feb. 4 amounted to 
3,708,105 bus, consisting of 33,124 bus 
wheat, 1,858,127 bus corn, 1,641,520 bus 
oats, 139,900 bus barley, and 35,434 bus 
rye. Grain afloat consisted of 350,000 
bus corn. 


Milwaukee has received about one sev- 
enth of the total 1927 barley crop during 
the period between July 1, 1927, and 
Jan. 31, 1928, according to figures of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The amount re- 
ceived here was 6,975,360 bus of the total 
of 42,905,520 marketed in Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Duluth. Du- 
luth received the most, the amount being 
15,417,000 bus. 


The internal revenue department has 
discharged its tax lien against Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., owners of the Atlas 
Flour Mills, Milwaukee. The lien was 
taken out by the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue when the corporation pro- 
tested its income tax levy for 1918. The 
discharge shows that there was a com- 
promise settlement, amounting to $39,- 
780, but the amount of the original levy 
was not announced. 

L. E. Meyer. 
‘2 2 2) 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN FRANCE 

Paris, France.—It would appear, be- 
cause of the admixture clause, that Amer- 
ican flour exports to France have little 
chance of increasing, save as they may 
come and rest in bond for export to other 
countries in the Near East and elsewhere 
through the port of Marseille. 

Bearing upon this subject is also the 
tariff dues. That of wheat in the grain 
has been increased since Nov. 19, 1927, 
from 26.75 to 37.44c bu. . 

The only possible chance for American 
flour to compete with French milled flour 
here is for the mixture to be made on the 
6 per cent rye content either here in 
bond, before delivery to the trade, or 
that the flour be offered as a superior 
article at a figure where price competi- 
tion will seriously handicap it. 
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NEW YORK 


There was no change last week in the 
local flour situation. Purchases as a rule 
were limited to a few cars here and 
there, and sales were not up to expec- 
tations. While it was very evident that 
the sales which some brokers lost for 
10c were made by others, no one seemed 
anxious to admit selling anything. There 
was a certain permanence to the gloom 
with which the trade seemed anxious to 
shroud itself and even where moderate 
sales were concluded the report that 
business is terrible was not altered, 
though a good deal of the gloom was 
psychological. It was disappointing that 
only comparatively near-by requirements 
were being filled, but these amounted in 
some cases to moderate-sized orders. 
There was increased interest in hard win- 
ter wheat flour, and mills which for the 
past several weeks have been out of the 
market came in again to have an active 
part in local sales. 

While the general range of prices was 
slightly lower than the previous week, 
fluctuations were so narrow that the 
trade did not become greatly interested 
in the higher or lower close of each day's 
wheat market. They could not be drawn 
into making good purchases even if the 
market was somewhat higher, feeling 
that the following day it would be back 
to its previous starting point. 

Prices were contained within narrow 
limits. Where concessions were made, it 
was nearly always for immediate ship- 
ment, and on nearly all grades a 25c 
range covered average prices. Spring 
wheat clears proved the outstanding ex- 
ception, as they were quoted at $6.40@ 
6.85 bbl. On soft winter wheat straights, 
each section had a limited range, far 
westerns being $6.10@6.35, easterns $6.40 
@6.60, and midwesterns about 10c more. 

Export.—Foreign buyers were filling 
only moderate requirements last week, 
and there was little inquiry from Europe. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Feb. 11, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.15@ 
7.65 bbl, standard patents $6.85@7.15, 
clears $6.40@6.85, high glutens $7.75@ 
8.30; hard winter short patents $7.10@ 
7.50, standard patents $6.60@7; soft win- 
ter straights, $6.15@6.70. 


NOTES 


Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., is now in the Southwest visiting his 
mill connections, and is expected to go 
to Minneapolis before returning to New 
York. 

W. T. Harding, sales manager at New 
York for the Soft Wheat Millers’ Export 
Corporation, sailed Feb. 9 for New Or- 
leans and Havana, to be gone about two 
weeks. 

Einar With, agent in Oslo for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
in New York last week, and probably 
will not return to Norway for several 
weeks. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
was in New York a short time on his 
return, Feb. 8, from a delightful cruise 
of the West Indies with Mrs. Kinney. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent two days with E. R. Freeman, 
while in New York, en route to the 
southeastern and central states, where he 
will visit the mill’s other representatives. 

The contract for flour for the Panama 
Railroad was awarded on Feb. 10 to the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., at 
$6.55 bbl. Specifications called for 1,600 
bbls hard wheat flour. Quotations ran 
as high as $7.53, and 21 mills made bids. 


T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
was in New York several days last week 


previous to sailing, Feb. 14, on the Ber- 
engaria, for about a two months’ trip 
abroad, where he will visit relatives in 
the British Isles. 


.It was reported last week that two 
memberships in the New York Produce 
Exchange had been purchased at $7,200 
each, and an associate membership for 
$4,750. On Feb. 6, the volume of trad- 
ing in the cottonseed oil department 
broke the records for 11 years, or since 
1917, when the United States entered the 
war. 


Rehearsals are coming along in fine 
style for the minstrel show to be pre- 
sented at the Waldorf Astoria, March 
20, by the New York Produce Exchange 
Bowling League. The talent that has 
turned out thus far promises a success 
even greater than last year, and since 
the capacity of the grand ballroom is 
limited, all are urged to get their tickets 
early. The price is $3 each. 

Flour and wheat clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 4, as compiled by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, totaled 1,096,518 bus and 
93,902 bbls. Flour clearances showed an 
improvement over recent weeks, and sev- 
eral good-sized shipments were recorded, 
among them 28,905 bbls to Hamburg, 
19,157 to the United Kingdom, 16,705 to 
Copenhagen, and 10,450 to Oslo. In all, 
nine ports were served. 


A number of out-of-town millers were 
in New York last week, both on the ex- 
change floor, and visiting their repre- 
sentatives. Among them were C. M. 
Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md., Richard Swartz, man- 
ager of the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co., G. W. Moody, vice president 
and general manager of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., and C. H. G. Short, 
general manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
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BUFFALO 


A slight improvement was reported in 
the flour market last week, although 
business was a bit draggy. Shipping di- 
rections showed improvement. Price cut- 
ting is continuing to play an active 
part. 

Kansas mill representatives reported a 
very light demand, with only an occa- 
sional sale in this section. 

Quotations, Feb. 10, cotton 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.45@7.50 bbl, standard patents $7.25@ 
7.30, first clear $6.30@6.40; Kansas, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: first patent $7.30, 
second patents $7.05; No. 2 semolina 
3%c lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 4, 98-lb cot- 
tons, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.40@8.50 bbl; pastry, $7.15@7.20; rye, 
$6.95@7.25. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

We. B88 scence 255,500 197,618 77 
Previous week .. 255,500 152,935 60 
Year ago ....... 238,000 190,391 80 
Two years ago... 238,000 196,537 82 
Three years ago. 238,000 162,340 68 


NOTES 

The total flour output of Buffalo mills 
during 1927 was 9,945,548 bbls. 

Fred Pierce, of the Pierce Grain Cor- 
poration, is on a month’s business trip 
through the southern states. 

George Urban, Jr., of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., has been seriously ill 
for several days. He is 77 vears old. 

C. C. Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Corporation, returned to Buffalo 
last week after serving as toastmaster at 
the annual dinner of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
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manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, left last week on a 
combined business and pleasure trip by 
automobile to Florida. 


AW 
PITTSBURGH 


The dearth of flour business was no- 
ticeable last week. Sales were mostly 
limited to small orders. 

The bulk of the buying was by middle- 
sized bakers who have been rather cau- 
tious in purchases. Little change was 
noted in quotations, and even the added 
attraction of cut prices offered by some 
mills did not induce any pronounced 
buying on the part of the larger con- 
sumers, who appear to be well stocked 
for the next 60 to 90 days. Shipping 
directions were only fair. 

The bulk of the buying was of the 
established brands of. the spring wheat 
mills. Sales of hard winters were light. 

Demand for clears was fair, with 
prices unchanged. Soft winters were 
rather firm, and few sales of any mag- 
nitude were reported. Flour men were 
rather perturbed by the slowness of the 
market. They had anticipated that in 
February there would be a good-sized 
buying movement on, inasmuch as Janu- 
ary business was light. On Feb. 11 sem- 
olina was quoted at 3%c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. Sales were light and shipping di- 
rections slow. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 11: spring 
wheat short patent $7.25@8 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.75, standard patent $6.50@7, 
clears $6.25@6.75; soft winter, $6@6.25, 
bulk. 


NOTES 


J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in Pittsburgh last week. 

Harry C. Platt is reported missing 
from his home in Steubenville, Ohio. He 
is 57 years of age and was formerly 
credit manager and flour buyer for Mc- 
Gowan Bros., wholesale grocers. 


George A. Stuart, formerly in charge 
of grain marketing in the bureau of 
markets, Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, has been appointed head of 
the bureau, succeeding Porter R. Taylor, 
resigned. 


Percy Hornby has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Washburn Crosby Co.’s 
Pittsburgh branch, and will devote his 
attention to the business of J. H. Horn- 
by & Sons, New Brighton, Pa. as a 
member of the firm, which has enlarged 
its field of operations within the past 
year and expects to carry on an exten- 
sive business in feed milling and flour 
storage. ; 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firmer last week. Sales 
were on the increase, with standard 
spring patent at $6.90@7.15, cotton, and 
near-by soft winter straight at $6@6.15, 
bulk, monopolizing the business. Many 
mills were asking well over the extreme 
figures, but trading seems to have been 
held down to a narrow range. In fact 
most of the sales were made at and 
around old rates, several mills selling 
first and advancing afterward. Near-by 
flours were stronger than anything else 
on the list, but the excitement was all 
with the mills, as buyers are only feel- 
ing their way along and picking up cas- 
ual bargains, refraining from scrambling 
for stuff at the enhanced pretensions of 
sellers. However, all classes of buyers 
are showing more interest. 

Closing prices, Feb. 11, car lots, in 
98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, or 15 
@20c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$7.40@7.65 bbl, standard patent $6.90@ 
7.15; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$6.10@6.35. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,701 bbls flour and 250,679 bus barley 
destined for export. 

T. Poindexter Loney, grain broker, 
who has been confined to his home with 
illness, is reported improved. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 272 cars, grading as fol- 
lows: 87 No. 1 northern, 103 No. 2 
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northern, 10 No. 3 northern, 40 No, 4 
northern, 24 No. 5 northern and 8 sam- 
ple grade northern. 


Eugene H. Beer, head of E. H. Beer 
& Co., Inc., grain commission, who has 
been recuperating from a cold at Atlan- 
tic City, is at his post again. 

John A. Peterson, managing director 
of the Western Maryland elevators, left 
on Feb. 6 on a business trip to Montreal 
and possibly as far as Winnipeg. 

Visitors last week included Vald Kilt- 
gaard, grain broker, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Thomas C. Bowling, formerly 
manager of the Jefferson Milling Co., 
Charles Town, W. Va., Ross Anderson, 
of Anderson Bros., grain, New Park, Pa., 
Harry Robinson, of Robinson Bros., mill- 
ers and grain, Delta, Pa., and George §, 
Heatwole and D. P. Shelley, of the Fed- 
eral Milling & Refrigerating Co., Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore he'd its 
fifteenth annual banquet and election of 
officers on Feb. 7 at the Southern I/otel. 
W. S. Burton, general foreign freight 
agent of the Western Maryland Railway, 
was elected president, and Edward §, 
King, district freight agent of the Jalti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, first vice })resi- 
dent. Captain William H. Stayton was 
toastmaster at the banquet, and pre ent- 
ed the retiring president, A. J. Brarnen, 
with a gold watch on behalf of the club. 
About 400 were present. 


C. H. Dorsiy. 
‘2 2 2) 
PHILADELPHIA 
Mill limits on flour are firmly he! in 
sympathy with the upward moveme: | in 
wheat, but prices are without quo! ible 
change. Buyers, as a general thing. are 
holding off, awaiting developments. |) usi- 
ness generally is only to tide over inime- 


diate necessities. Prices, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 11: 
spring first patent $7.65@8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.65, first clear $6.75(07; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@7.75, 
straight $7.15@7.40; soft winter straicht, 
$6.15@6.80. 
NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
H. I. Cohen, of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, and Samuel 
Rice, of the Rice Grain Co., Metamora, 
Ohio. 

The monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange was held in the Bourse on 
Feb. 9, but only routine business was 
transacted. 

Fisher & Co., grain, feed and _ hay, 
Malvern, Pa., have applied for member- 
ship in the Philadelphia Commercial /x- 


change. They are continuing the old 
firm of Fisher & Nolan. 
J. C. Jackson. 
BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week showec no 
improvement. The trade is purchasing 
only in small quantities to meet current 
needs, and when flour is needed bids 
usually considerably under asking prices 
are made and accepted. Distributors at 
other New England points report sim'!ir 
conditions, so that trading in this sect'o 
is very unsatisfactory. The prospects “re 
not promising for any material impro:e- 
ment in the near future. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 
Ibs, in sacks, on Feb. 11: spring paten's, 
special short $8.20@8.30 bbl, stand: 
patents $7.50@8.20, first clears $6.6 
7.50; hard winter patents, $6.65@7. 
soft winter patents $6.60@7.60, straig't 
$6.50@6.80, clear $6.25@6.50. 

Louis W. DePass. 
Cw Mw? 
URGE USE OF VIRGINIA FLOUR 

A movement is under way among Vi:- 
ginia millers to urge the Virginia leg 
lature, now in session, to consider t! 
question of using Virginia made flour | 
the various institutions of that state. 

2 2 2) 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY BAKERS 

The Northern Kentucky Bakers’ Clu! 
will install officers at a banquet in Cov- 
ington, Ky., Feb. 18. Dancing will fol- 
low. The affair will be held at the Moose 
Hall. 
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SEATTLE 


Pacific northwestern wheat growers 
continue to hold prices at figures which 
make expansion of flour sales to middle 
western, southeastern and Atlantic sea- 
board markets difficult in competition 
with central western and eastern soft 
wheat flour mills. While Pacific soft 
wheats are measurably lower than No. 2 
red at St. Louis and Chicago, prices 
must ‘lecline further to make it possible 
for even the interior Pacific mills to suf- 
ficiently overcome the high rail freight 
to central western territory to substan- 
tially increase sales. In spite of this 
condiiion, however, some of the interior 
mills have been doing a fairly satisfac- 
tory business in soft wheat flours with 
the northerly middle states, and some 
sales have also been made to the South- 
east. Pacific northwestern farmers show 
no disposition to make price concessions, 
influenced by the fact that in some of the 
important soft wheat growing sections of 
the Pacific Northwest, only about 10 per 
cent of the crop is still on hand. 

The relatively higher prices at which 
Pacific wheats have been held, compared 
with other sections of the country, since 
early in the season, have been reflected 
in decreased sales of Pacific flour 
shipped by water to north Atlantic do- 
mestic ports, such shipments having been 
about 65 per cent less so far this crop 
year than for the same period of the pre- 
vious season. 

Flour trade in north coast markets 
showed no change last week, sales con- 
tinuing to be confined almost entirely to 
small lots for near-by requirements. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Feb. 10: family 
short patent $7.30@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.55@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.10@6.40; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.80@7.95. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.90@8.70; Montana, 
$6.90@7.85. 

Export Trade—Oriental markets have 
continued out of line as to prices. A 
few sales of abnormally cheap flour are 
reported, but practically no business of 
importance has been done recently by the 
coast mills with Hongkong or North 
China. The Philippine markets are well 
stocked with flour, and new business is 
light. United Kingdom importers con- 
tinue to hold aloof. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 

from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma), 

and from the Columbia River (Portland 

and Astoria), July 1, 1927, to Feb. 1, 

1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 

changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 














am From 
Puget Columbia 

To— Sound River Totals 
nck . HOTTIE 154,065 43,560 197,625 
eh on ES Oe 1,015,994 606,680 1,622,674 
South and Central 

America ..... 158,225 49,220 207,445 
Hawaii ....060. 61,675 6,905 68,580 
California ..... 178,130 515,310 693,440 
Atlantic ports... 97,590 143,995 241,585 
Brit. Columbia. 20,616 ...«-. 20,615 
OO vats seo 35,360 ...... 35,360 
WER CeenCiesew visces 2,880 2,880 

THD ccesean 1,721,654 1,368,550 3,090,204 

WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
co From 
Colum- 
Puget bia 

To— Sound River Totals 
MUNN Ses cu iso eek 5's 6,085 31,458 37,543 
CORIBNN cic cccsccce 757 110 867 
wo EPR 1 ey 1 
South America ...... 37 584 621 
a Ee er ae 1,629 2,167 3,796 
British Columbia .... 77 eee 17 
Atlantic ports ....... 16 9 25 
ee eee 37 eee 37 

ae re 8,639 34,328 42,967 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 


ee ee ee OOO ee ees oe “ =< 
hae A ENS Se ES ES NS SS SSS PA 2 Se 


July 1, 
compared with 
period in 1926-27. 


1927-Feb. 1, 1928, 56,911,310 bus, 
42,036,185 for the same 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pee. S82 22.5000 46,800 21,684 46 
Previous week .. 46,800 22,835 49 
Year GO ....00. 46,800 20,374 44 
Two years ago... 52,800 12,953 25 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,742 54 
Four years ago.. 52,800 32,368 61 
Five years ago... 52,800 36,030 68 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

POR. GeBR a cnvows 57,000 35,435 62 

Previous week .. 57,000 29,554 62 

TFeOr BHO ..ecsece 57,000 31,506 55 

Two years ago... 57,000 19,359 34 

Three years ago. 57,000 15,944 28 

Four years ago.. 57,000 47,798 84 

Five years ago... 57,000 42,018 73 
NOTES 


From 10 to 35 per cent of the 1927 
wheat crop, according to districts, is un- 
sold. Grain houses generally estimate 
that farmers still hold 20 to 25 per cent 
of it. 

Members of the trade visiting Seattle 
last week include W. J. Lyons, manager 
of the Walla Walla mill of the Northern 
Flour Mills, Albert Tjossem, of Tjos- 
sem’s Flour Mills, Ellenburg, Wash., and 
I. C. Sanford, president of the Sanford 
Grain Co., Portland. 


AW 
PORTLAND 


Flour business was of moderate pro- 
portions last week. Buying by the local 
trade was to fill early needs only, and 
bakers were well provided for. A fair 
shipping business was done with coast 
points. List prices were unchanged on 
Feb. 11 at $7.85 for family patents, $8.65 
for second hard wheat and $7.65 for sec- 
ond blue-stem, in straight cars. 

In the export market there were a 
number of orders from North China, but 
bids from South China were too low to 
be considered. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

 DPER betaccecesasgeess 25,760 41 
PO EON WEE ccccaccosses 22,442 36 
Ce PPT TT ree 28,160 45 
TWO FOOTE OHO .iccciceves 29,216 47 
Three years ago .......... 28,474 45 
WOUP FORTE GEO ...ccccvess 44,065 71 
Paee PORTS GEO oe ccccccnrs 32,349 56 


NOTES 


Evidences of the wet harvest last fall, 
however, were seen in the fact that 136 
cars, or 8.8 per cent of the total last 
month, were of sample grade, while a 
year ago only 3-10 of 1 per cent were of 
this grade. A smaller proportion of 
smutty wheat was shown last month than 
a year ago. 

A total of 1,548 cars wheat were in- 
spected here by the federal inspection 
service last month, against 1,279 in Janu- 
ary, 1927. Of last month’s inspections, 
28.2 per cent graded No. 1, 35.2 per cent 
No. 2 and 18.2 per cent No. 3. In the 
same month last year, only 17 per cent 
graded No. 1, while 50.8 per cent were 
No. 2 and 26.3 per cent No. 3. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
ouww> 


LOS ANGELES 


Very little flour activity was reported 
by millers last week. New sales were 
few and of small volume, and contract- 
ing was in small lots for short periods. 
Large buyers are expecting the market to 
go lower. Premiums are being offered 
for strong wheat flours, which are higher 





and firm, as is true of all better grades 
of wheat for milling. Deliveries on old 
contracts are good. Production is nor- 
mal, 

Quotations, Feb. 10, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.70 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.10; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.40; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.30; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.10; Montana straight 
grade, $7.80; Washington pastry, $6.30. 


NOTES 


C. A. Peplow, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co., Pasco, Wash., recently made 
a business trip to Los Angeles. 


I, A. Welk, president and manager of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., 
has returned home after spending a week 
in southern California on business. 


Leslie F. Miller, district sales manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the company’s represen- 
tatives in southern California recently. 


Robert R. Clark, manager of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills branch of the Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has returned east 
after visiting his son-in-law at Clare- 
mont, Cal. 


C. C. Hine, vice president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, is on 
a swing around the circuit of Globe mills, 
having visited the Ogden, San Francisco 
and Sacramento plants. 


Harvey B. Smith, of the general of- 
fices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, spent a few days renewing 
his acquaintance with the trade in Los 
Angeles last week. 


About 40 members of the Los Angeles 
Flour Men’s Club held a dinner-dance at 
the Deauville Club, Santa Monica, on 
Feb, 3. Entertainment was in charge of 
T. R. Botts, secretary, I. B. Pearne and 
C. Edmondson. 


J. W. Craver, formerly vice president 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills, and at one 
time president of the Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration, spent some days enjoying him- 
self in southern California before leav- 
ing for Honolulu recently. 


At their annual meeting, recently, 
stockholders of the Poultrymen’s Co-op- 
erative Milling Association, Los Angeles, 
authorized the directors to call a special 
meeting to vote on increasing capitaliza- 
tion to $500,000. Present capitalization 
is $250,000, but most of this is tied up in 
buildings and equipment, it was pointed 
out by H. W. Amelung, manager, so that 
only $30,000 are available for working 
capital. 
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OGDEN 


Slightly improved market conditions 
were reported last week, with inquiries 
more numerous. Only scattered bookings 
were made, and most of them for small 
lots. Flour stocks in southeastern states 
are fairly heavy, and Pacific Coast buy- 
ers, particularly in California, are de- 
laying their orders until after tax inven- 
tory time, March 1. A fair business 
continued in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Nevada. Specifications for shipment to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco were con- 
fined to small lots. 

Capacity operation continues at Og- 
den’s four large mills, and others in 
Utah and southern Idaho report they are 
running at about 50 per cent capacity. 

Flour quotations advanced only slight- 
ly during the week, offers to California 
buyers being (all in 98-lb bags) on the 
following basis: first patents $7.40@7.45 
bbl, second patents $7.30@7.55 and 
straights $7@7.45, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to Utah and Idaho, 
Feb. 11: family patents $6.80@7.50, sec- 
ond patents $7.10@7.50, straights $6.55 
@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. To the 
Southeast: high patents $7.55@8.30, 
straights $7.30@7.40, car lots, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis. and other Mississippi, River points. 

NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, president of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange and Ogden manager of 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has returned from a business trip to New 
Orleans, Little Rock, Memphis, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 

L. F. Nichols, traffic manager of the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
G. H. Work, traffic manager of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
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Colo., L. L. Breckenridge, manager of 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills, and 
E. B. Smith, traffic manager of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., San Francisco, were among 
those who attended the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, last week. 
ow wD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business last week was confined 
to small sales, which were fairly active. 
Bakers prefer to buy from hand to 
mouth, in spite of the fact the prices 
seem to get stronger. Those quoted the 
trade continue very low on the basis of 
the market, and mills complain that it is 
impossible to secure a profit on coast 
business. 

Quotations, Feb. 10, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents $8.40@8.60 bbl; 
Idaho family patents, $7.50@7.70; Mon- 
tana top patents $7.60@7.70, clears $6.50 
@6.60; Kansas patents, $8@8.25; Da- 
kota top patents, $8.60@8.80; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.80@ 
7.10; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.40@ 
7.60; northern straight grades, $6.50@ 
6.70; California pastry, $6.10@6.30. 

7 * 


The Southwest Reduction Co., Peta- 
luma, Cal., has been capitalized for $50,- 
000 by L. B. Hart and R. M. and A. B. 
Hill, and will manufacture poultry and 
stock feed. 
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GROCERS MAKE PLANS FOR 
NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 


John Coode, president, and C. H. 
Janssen, secretary-manager, of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, to- 
gether with H. C. Petersen, director, 
East Chicago, Ind., were in New Or- 
leans last week conferring with grocers 
and the convention bureau in regard to 
the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
association, to be held there, June 11-14. 
Convention headquarters will be at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. i 

Charles W. Myers, vice president of 
the Ko-Pa Corporation, and Frank W. 
Myer, of The Fleischmann Co., have ac- 
cepted the posts of publicity and trans- 
portation chairmen, respectively, 

The contemplated program provides 
for full day sessions, with no business 
in the evening. There will be group 
meetings on special association and mer- 
chandising activities, discussion of fun- 
damental changes necessary in the food 
industry and general essentials of mer- 
chandising and the new trends in distri- 
bution. 

The entertainment tentatively men- 
tioned includes: the Asparagus Club and 
regular association annual banquet, an 
evening steamer excursion down the Mis- 
sissippi, excursions into the French quar- 
ter and to the many points of historical 
interest, a post-convention tour to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, one to La Ceiba, and an- 
other to Mexican points. 


OW 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ARRANGE 
FOR ATLANTA CONVENTION 


Attanta, Ga.—At a meeting of the va- 
rious committees of the Southern Bakers’ 
Association, held at the Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, last week, preliminary 
arrangements were made for the annual 
meeting of the association, which is to 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel, May 7-10. 
Final arrangements will be made at an- 
other meeting to be held by committee 
members later on with officers of the 
association. 

In the absence of Peter R. Nugent, 
proprietor of Nugent’s Bakery, Savan- 
nah, Ga., president of the association, 
W. H. Sutton, president of the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club, presided. Mr. Sutton is 
purchasing agent for the American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta. 

Others present at the meeting were 
B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Atlanta Bakers’ 
Club, Walter La Fevere, southeastern 
representative of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., L. K. Batterton, Robert Holdt, 
Ernest F. Bartro, Thomas Keesey and 
T. Hull. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and an active and general demand 
was reported. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were the grades in demand, arid 
mixers and dealers in the Midwest and 
the East took everything offered. Buy- 
ing was mainly for quick shipment, al- 
though some sales were made for de- 
ferred delivery. Mills are out of the 
market, and some feed has been sold 
back to northwestern mills by local deal- 
ers. Flour middlings and red dog have 
not advanced in price like the lighter 
grades. On Feb. 11, spring bran was 
quoted at $34.25@34.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $34.50@34.75, standard middlings 
$34.50@34.75; flour middlings $35.50@ 
36.50 and red dog $37.50@38.50. 

Milwaukee. — Flour middlings were 
weak last week, and declined $1 on the 
lower limits. Red dog was weak, but 
remained unchanged. Bran and stand- 
ard middlings held firm, and standard 
middlings gained 50c. Buying is cen- 
tered primarily on bran and standard 
middlings, and some jobbers are book- 
ing these items at prompt prices for 
shipment through this month and into 
April. Mills are asking for premiums on 
flour middlings and red dog for deferred 
shipment, on account of the narrow range. 
Prices are considerably higher than they 
were a year ago. There is still a good 
business being done in mixed cars for 
near-by shipments. Quotations, Feb. 11: 
spring bran $34@34.25 ton, winter bran 
$33.80@34.20, standard middlings $34@ 
34.50, flour middlings $35@36.50, and red 
dog $37@38.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was fairly steady 
toward the close of last week. Sales for 
local distribution were limited, but mills 
reported a good general demand for 
mixed cars. Bran in particular was more 
active. The greater part of the business 
was for immediate shipment, there being 
very little tendency to build up reserve 
stocks. Quotations, Feb. 11: soft winter 
bran $34@34.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$33.75@34, and gray shorts $35.25@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran and shorts prices 
are 50c higher for the week. Current de- 
mand is largely for these grades. Mixed 
feed manufacturers are in the market 
continually, so that there are no surplus 
offerings. They are bidding spot prices 
for deferred shipment. Country flour 
middlings and red dog can be picked up 
occasionally at a discount under city 
grades, and unusually close to bran 
prices. City mills continue oversold, re- 
gardless of the fact that output is com- 
paratively heavy, indicating a continu- 
ance of liberal mixed car buying. Local 
mills quote bran at $31.50 ton, standard 
middlings $31.50@32, flour middlings $34 
@35, red dog $37, wheat mixed feed 
$32.50@34, and rye middlings $28, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Rye 
middlings are practically unobtainable, 
because of light operation of mills. City 
mills report sales of bran and standard 
middlings for both prompt and deferred 
shipment at $32. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 14 Year ago 
MM cccccsccccee By vce @32.00 $.....@28.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@32.00 «+++ @29.00 
Flour middlings... 33. 00@34. 50 - - @33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@37.00 -- @36.50 


Duluth—On the good steady interest 
in millfeed shown by buyers, a strong 
market is being maintained. Wires con- 
tinue to come seeking supplies, but the 
production of local mills is practically 
contracted for. Mills are trying hard to 
get caught up on their orders. The pres- 
ent slow flour sales tend to hold them 
back in making deliveries. 

Great Falls—Montana mills report a 
good demand for millfeed, both east and 
west, and no weakness in near-by deliv- 
ery. Some millers feel that prices will 
work even higher, on account of present 





levels of other feeds. 
on Feb. 11 at $26.50@28 ton, f.o.b., mills; 


Bran was quoted 
standard middlings, $30; wheat mixed 
feed, $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—The millfeed situation is 
extremely peculiar. Demand for bran 
for February delivery is very active, and 
supplies are insufficient. Prices are 
$31.25@32 ton. March bran is in fair 
demand, and moderately large lots are 
being sold at $30.50@31, but bran for de- 
livery in April or May is going begging 
at $28@29, with mills eager to sell. On 
the other hand, immediate shorts are in 
slow demand, and mills are pushing 
sales. They were quoted on Feb. 11 at 
$32.50@33 ton. It is reported that there 
were sales of substantial lots at $32 on 
Feb. 11, and it is possible that this will 
ease some of the pressure from over- 
abundant supplies. Shorts for delivery 
in March and April are in good demand, 
and mills are reluctant sellers. Mills are 
holding them at premiums of 50c@$2 
ton. Red dog is lagging at $37@37.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed is 
dull, with the exception of immediate 
bran, which is in active demand. It is 
selling at $31.50@32 ton for prompt 
shipment, with very little available, even 
at these figures. Shorts sell slowly at 
$33.50, but at that, offerings are very 
limited. Mills seem to be fairly well 
taken care of on their present output, 
and as a result, there is very little feed 
pressing on the market. Quotations, 
Feb. 11: shorts $33.50 ton, mill-run 
bran $32.50@33, and straight bran $31.50 
@32, for scattered shipment to April 1. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed continues 
good, and prices are firm. With no ac- 
cumulation of stocks, mills are produc- 
ing sufficient to take care of the mixed 
car trade. Quotations on Feb. 9, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $30.50@31.50 ton; 
mill-run, $32@32.50; gray shorts, $34@ 
35. 

Oklahoma City.—Demand for millfeed 
was strong last week, and prices firm. 
Feeds still are scarce, mills being unable 
to fill all orders. Prices quoted Feb. 9 
are as follows: straight bran, $1.60 per 
100-lb bag; mill-run, $1.70; shorts, $1.85. 

Hutchinson. — Millfeed was consider- 
ably stronger last week. A brisk inquiry 
developed from all classes of buyers 
toward the close. Mills have been dis- 
posing of a greater part of their output 
to mixed car buyers. Jobbers and re- 
handlers are willing to pay more, how- 
ever. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Feb. 11: bran, $32@33 ton; mill-run, $33 
@34; gray shorts, $34.50@36. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo:-—Millfeed is strong, with good 
undertone, at same prices as a week ago. 
It is holding its own, and seems more 
likely to advance than to decline. The 
output is moving into consumption. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, Feb. 10, 
at $36.25@37.50 ton, mixed feed $37.25 
@37.50 and middlings $37.50@38.25. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta.—Though pure wheat bran was 
marked up last week approximately $1, 





brokers and mill representatives report 
demand still further improved, and sales 
about the best they have been this year, 
with several advance orders for 60- to 
90-day needs, and many smaller ones 
for current requirements, There is, how- 
ever, comparatively little call for gray 
and brown shorts, which also advanced 
last week about 50c@$1. Red dog prices 
were unchanged, with demand active. 
Mills are running steadily. Larger man- 
ufacturers report they are well sold up, 
and consider the outlook for the season 
the best in two or three years. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $41@42 ton; 
gray shorts, $43@44; brown shorts, $42 
@43; red dog, $48@49. 


Nashville——Millfeed continued in good 
demand last week. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 11: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River station, $31@33 ton; 
standard middlings, $34@37. 


Norfolk.—The trade has been expect- 
ing lower prices for millfeed, in view of 
the advance in flour, but the market 
continues high, and comparatively little 
trading has been reported. Quotations, 
Feb. 10: red dog, $48@49 ton; winter 
middlings, $43@43.50; standard bran, 
$40@41; standard middlings, $39.50@40. 


Memphis.—Early last week a fair in- 
quiry was had for wheat bran, but little 
was bought, as bargains were sought, 
which were few. Mills and shippers were 
not inclined to make concessions. Wheat 
bran on Feb 11 was quoted at $35@35.25 
ton, with future prices practically the 
Same as near-by. Gray shorts were of- 
fered at $37. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.— Soft winter bran and 
standard middlings were 50c@$1 higher 
last week; otherwise, feed was barely 
steady, although demand was fairly good. 
Quotations, Feb, 11, basis prompt and 
deferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $40 ton; soft winter bran, $40.50 
@41; standard middlings, $40.50; flour 
middlings, $43; red dog, $43.50@44. 





last week. Quotations, Feb. 10: standard 
bran, $36 ton; standard middlings, $36; 
red dog, $40.50; heavy mixed feeds, $39. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed was 
improved last week, with prices slightly 
higher for all grades, although the bulk 
of the buying was in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Offerings were rather 
liberal. Quotations, Feb. 11: standard 
middlings, $38.50@39 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40.50; spring wheat bran, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $42@43. 


Boston.—Wheat feeds are firm, with 
light offerings and good demand. Local 
stocks are very light. Other feeds quiet 
and fairly steady. Quotations, Feb. 11: 
spring bran, near-by or prompt shipment, 
$41@41.50 ton, in 100-Ib sacks; hard win- 
ter bran, $41@41.25; soft winter bran, 


$41.25@41.50; standard middlings, $41@ 


41.50; flour middlings, $45.50@46; mixed 
feed, $41.25@46.25; red dog, $44.50@ 
45.50; stock feed, $43; reground oat 
hulls, $22. 


Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
are very light, and the market rules 
strong under a good demand. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 11, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $40.50@41.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$40.50@41.50; soft winter bran, $41.50@ 
42.50; standard middlings, $39.50@40.50; 
flour middlings, $42.50@46; red dog, $45 
@46. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 14, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring WEAR .cccccsecees $34.75 @35.00 $ Se coe Tor, ferme for, foe . - @40.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 34.50@34.75 - @. 31.25@32.00 33.75@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..... inces  sasse @. «ave we Qces 34. ah te 50 40.50@41.00 
Standard middlings*..... 34.75@ 35. 00 31.50 @32.00 ree, Pee «++ @40.50 
Flour middlingst........ 35.50@36.50 34.00 @35.00 32.50@33.00 35. ibe di. 00 «eee» @43.00 
i 2 are 37.50 @38.50 + @37.00  37.00@37.50 - 43.50@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston pa Nashville 
Gets: CHOM <.60 cociccces Bu cove @36.00 $40.50 @41.50 $41.50@42.00 $37.50@38.50 $. . or 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 40.50 @41.50 41.50@41.75 37.50@38.50 
Soft winter bram ......6. ssese @..... 41.50 @42.50 41.75 @42.00 38.50@39.50 31.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings*..... ..... @36.00 39.50 @40.59 41.50@42.00 38.00@39.00 ae 
Flour middlings? ....... ..... @..... 42.50 @46.00 46.00@46.50 40.50@41.50 a Ferre 
fee GE hohe esa<nepeuss dtaus @40.50 45.00 @46.00 44.50@45.50 43.50@44.50 ose cP cece 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTOMUO cccscccccce B.coce @35.00 $.....@387.00 $.....@45.00 
GTWimmipem .cccecces coves @ 28.00 30.00 0 ccce Di ccce 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


-@ 
{Fort William ‘basis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Portland—There was more activity 
last week in millfeed. Local demand 
was good, and there was also renewed 
inquiry from southern California. ‘There 
was some increase in the output, and 
more offerings by outside sellers. This 
checked any tendency to advance prices, 
Local mills quoted mill-run, Feb. 11, at 
$33 ton, and middlings at $48, in straight 
cars. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed continues 
quiet, with little demand and few offer- 
ings. There is some call for red bran, 
packed in 100’s, but none is avuilable. 
Montana and intermountain states are 
offering no feed except in mixed cars, 
Northern standard and red mill-rin of- 
ferings are sufficient to more than take 
care of the demand. Quotations, Feb, 
10, basis carload lots, delivered San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt shij ment: 
Kansas bran, $40@41 ton; Idaho " ended 
mill-run, March, $37. 50@38. 50; white 
bran and mill-run, $37.50@38.50 : north- 
ern standard mill-run, $35.50@ ::6.50; 
shorts, $38.50@@39.50; middlings, $46 
@47; Montana bran and mill-run,  pril, 
$37.50@38; low grade flour, $15.50@ 
47.50. 

Seattle——Millfeed was steady las! week, 
demand being somewhat less tive, 
though many mills have not yei been 
able to fill old orders. Washington siand- 


ard mill-run was quoted at the pr vious 
week’s price, $32 ton, delivered, ‘+ :nsit 
points. Montana mills were not o ring 


here, being able to secure better jrices 
in eastern markets. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts show no indication of ab.ting. 
With a little more export flour business 
to hand last week, mills were able to 
offer a slightly larger volume of mill- 
feed, but the call remains much in excess 
of the supply. With a few exceptions, 
mills are maintaining a policy of mixed 
cars with flour. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Feb. 11, basis Fort 
William and Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31. 

Toronto—An advance in prices carly 
in the week served as a warning to con- 
sumers that millfeed is becoming scarc- 
er. Mill production has been reduced by 
a falling off in flour business, and this 
advance in millfeed is a natural conse- 
quence. Even at the new price leve! the 
cost of bran and shorts to Canadian con- 
sumers is lower than in the United States, 
and it still is possible for Canadian mills 
to realize a better than domestic price 
by shipping their feed across the line. 
Very few are doing this, for the simple 
reason that they find it pays them to 
hold their millfeed for mixed car trade. 
The advance referred to was $1. (uo- 
tations, Feb. 11: bran $85 ton, shorts 
$37, middlings $45, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—tIn line with the increa-ing 
demand for all sorts of millfeeds, prices 
were advanced last week $1 for bran, 
shorts and middlings. Mill stocks «re 
very low, and stocks in jobbers’ «nd 
dealers’ hands are reported to be !|'ke- 
wise everywhere throughout the prov 'ice 
of Quebec. A good demand is reporied 
from the United States. Local farmers 
are still pressing mills for heavier d«iv- 
eries, but quietness continues in the «x- 
port flour market and the quantities of 
feeds which mills can offer are limi‘«d. 
Shipments are confined to mixed ¢:"s, 
mills being unable to accept orders ‘vr 
straight ones. Prices are very fi". 
Quotations, Feb. 10: bran $35.25 ‘n, 
shorts $37.25 and middlings $45.25, ju‘°s: 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. \t 
Fort William: bran $27, shorts $29 «1d 
middlings $37, jutes, ex-track, net c:>!); 
$1 less when they contain mill-run seree"- 
ings. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
principal distributing centers for the w 
ending Feb. 11, in tons, with comparison 


7—-Receipts— —*, 


1928 1927 928 19- 
Minneapolis ... 1,572 1,426 19, 336 12," 
Kansas City... 1,420 1,300 3,180 
Philadelphia .. 160 280 see 
Baltimore ..... 167 142 
Boston ........ 22 


Milwaukee .... 1 i) i 
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MixED FEEDS 


Chicago.-Mixed feeds are unchanged. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory, but 
new business is light. Dairy feeds are 
still moving best, but sales are not nu- 
merous nor big. On Feb. 11, dairy feeds, 
% per cent, were quoted at $45@46 ton, 
seratch feeds $44.50@45, and mash feeds 
$58@61. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed sales were ac- 
tive last week, but the market did not 
show as steady-an improvement as dur- 
ing previous weeks since Jan. 1, as deal- 
ers seem less inclined to buy for ad- 
vance needs. Orders for current require- 
ments, however, are unusually active, and 
as immediate shipment is being asked 
with most of these orders, the movement 
of mixed feeds is active. There are a 
few orders being reported for 30- to 
60-day needs, but little business beyond 
this. Mills are operating on an excellent 
basis, and are fairly well sold up. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: beet 
pulp, $44.75@45 ton; best grade horse 
feed $44@45, lower grades $34@35; best 
grade chicken feed $52@53, lower grades 
$45@ 18; 24 per cent dairy feed $52@53, 
16 per cent $42@43. 

St. Lowis——Mixed feeds were in less 
demand last week than in the few pre- 
vious ones, due, according to manufac- 
turers, to bad roads preventing feeders 
from reaching their sources of supplies. 
Feeders are believed to be in need of 
stocks, but dealers are well supplied. 
Prices are slightly higher than a week 
ago. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, Feb. 11, at $50 ton, high grade horse 
feed “44, and scratch feed $50. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were moving 
in better volume last week, dairy and 
poultry goods showing improvement. 
Prices were strong, and about $1 higher 
on most lines. Quotations, Feb. 11: dairy 
feed, 100-lb bags, $32@49 ton; horse 
feed, $40@46; poultry scratch feed, $44 
@51; poultry mash feed, $63@75. 

Memphis Movement of mixed feed is 
not large, but is expanding somewhat as 
the farming season opens. There is grad- 
ual exhaustion of home supplies of feed, 
and mills are pushing the sale of their 
product, helped by the firmness in grain, 
especially corn. Dairy feed is the best 
feature, as the industry is so much larger 
than a year ago and it is early for pas- 
turage to cut much figure. Poultry feed, 
chiefly mash, is also doing a little better, 
and quotations are firm. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds have main- 
tained a steady price level for some 
weeks. Demand is keen. Quotations, 
Feb. 11: oat chop $49 ton, oat and barley 
chop $49, crushed oats $49, corn meal 
$48, feed wheat $54, oat feed $28, chick 
feed $65@67, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 

Montreal.—There is no change in the 
mixed feed market; prices continue firm, 
and demand is normal. Quotations, Feb. 


9, carloads, on track, Montreal rate 
points, net cash, jutes: barley meal, $7 
ton; ground oil cake, $53; standard 
brands of mixed feeds, $30@42. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal is virtually 
at a standstill, dealers placing few orders 
for other than immediate needs, as sales 
to farmers are exceptionally low, be- 
cause of the high prices. Manufacturers 
of cottonseed products are not active, 
and brokers and manufacturers both are 
predicting that there will be a $50 price 
prevailing for 7 per cent ammonia in 
this market before the end of the season. 
Quotations, Feb. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $41.50@43 ton; 8 per 
cent, $46@47; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$12@12.50, bulk $9@10.50. Export de- 
mand for cottonseed cake is active, but 
for other products comparatively quiet. 


New Orleans.—There was a fair local 
demand for meal last week, but trade in 
other products was dull. Export in- 
quiries were more numerous, but ship- 
ments declined. Hamburg took 750 bags 
cake and 2,250 bags hull bran. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 9: choice cake, 8 per cent am- 
monia, bulk, $43.50@44 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $46@46.50; 
hulls, sound quality, $11.50@11.75. 


Memphis.—Only a few cottonseed mills 
are operating in this territory, and very 
little is to be had, even at quotations, 
which are at the season’s peak. Mills are 
said to be well sold up, and even higher 
prices will not bring out much on that 
account. Demand was light, but a few 
small lots sold for immediate shipment 
on Feb. 11 at $45 ton for 41 per cent 
and $47 for 43. Expectations are for 
higher prices, as two large mixing inter- 
ests are said to be poorly supplied, hav- 
ing fought the advancing market. Hulls 
were firm at $7.50@8 for loose on Feb. 
11, but demand was light. 


Kansas City—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is easier, and prices have declined 
from the previous week. Quotation, 
Feb. 11, basis Kansas City, $49.40 ton. 


Milwaukee—Cottonseed meal held firm 
last week on the advance made in the 
previous one. Mills continue to place 
it on the market in sparing quantities, 
and there is a good demand which is 
absorbing these offerings. Quotation, 
Feb. 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46.50@52 ton. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is strong, 
but demand continues rather dull. On 
Feb. 11, 43 per cent was quoted at 
$51.50 ton, Chicago. 


Los Angeles. — Sales of cottonseed 
products last week dropped off consider- 
ably. Improved green feed conditions 
and generally high prices for cottonseed 
meal were held accountable for the inac- 
tivity. Stocks in millers’ hands are low. 
Meal was quoted, on Feb. 10, at $47 ton. 


Boston.—Offerings of cottonseed meal 
are light, with small local stocks. De- 
mand is good. Shippers offered meal on 
Feb. 11 for shipment at $49@56.25 ton, 
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in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, accord- 
ing to point of shipment. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal was brisk last week, and prices 
were strengthened by the rather light 
offerings. Consumers bought freely. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: 43 per cent protein, 
$52.70 ton; 41 per cent protein, $50.50. 


Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
transit and spot cottonseed meal, with 
prices easy. Quotations, Feb. 10: 43 per 
cent $50.50 ton, and 41 per cent $52.50. 


Toronto.—There is no demand for cot- 
tonseed meal, and the price named is a 
nominal one. On Feb. 11 43 per cent 
protein meal, in car lots, Toronto freights, 
was quoted at $53.50 ton. 





Toronto.—One or two large buyers of 
rolled oats were in the market last week, 
and sales of considerable quantities were 
made, but the general state of the market 
is quiet. Millers attribute the lessened 
demand noticeable this winter to the fact 
that this part of Canada has not lately 
had any really cold spells. Canadian 
mills have seldom had as poor a crop to 
grind from, and they find that it takes 
considerably more oats to make a bag of 
meal than was the case a year ago. 
Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Feb. 11: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, 
and $7.20 in straight cars on track; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal for domestic purposes are steady, 
and a moderate business is being done 
through the customary channels. A great 
deal of this consists of small package 
trade. There is no activity in the ex- 
port department. Canadian oats, due to 
the short crop last season, are expensive, 
and prices for rolled oats and oatmeal 
are too high to interest outside markets. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Feb. 11: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal—Business in all lines of 
rolled oats and oatmeal is reported as 
normal. Prices, Feb. 11: straight car- 
loads, $3.50, net, Montreal, in 90-lb jute 
bags; oatmeal, 10 per cent more. 


Boston.—There is a good demand for 
rolled oatmeal, with the market firmly 
held at $3.55, and cut and ground at 
$3.90, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oatmeal last week, and the 
market was firmer, influenced by the 
strength of raw material. Quotations, 
Feb. 11, $4.10 per 100-lb sack for ground 
and $3.70 for rolled oats, in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Feb. 14 at $3.15 per 90 lbs. 














FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 13, and on the 
corresponding date in 1927, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
i Sadi boebeouseee $27.60 $31.25 @31.75 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 31.50@32.00 
Middlings ............ 28.00 31.50@31.75 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
Pe GE. Seneseeay bane 36.00 35.00@37.00 
Mixed feed .......... 29.00 32.00@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 49.00@49.50 





BE? weuecuccvaee es 86. 40.00 @ 41.00 
Middlings* 40.00 @ 40.50 
Red dog* 44.50 @45.00 
Duluth— 
DL. chpecwasendsdnene 27.00 31.00@31.50 
BEOUERED sccuveseceus 27.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.50 31.50@32.50 
i re rer 34.50 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 
POP ETE Tee 29.00 33.00@33.50 
Brown shorts ........ 4 2.50 .....@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
aE 60 6:4.6 4 0'0-0:88-48 14.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Buffalo— 
tt Pe «se ewesee eee 2.50 36.50@36.75 
RES ee eee 31.00 35.50@36.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 35.50@36.09 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 40.00@41.00 
MOG GOW .ccccccesccsre BUCO 43.000 43.60 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 39.00@40.09 
- fre rrrrr rere 46.00 50.50@51.00 
Kansas City— 
ae Ge ve va eeeahens 27.00 31.50@32.00 
TPC rere eee eee 26.50 31.25@31.75 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 31.50@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 33.00 34.50@35.50 
en Ge 6$39<0 6052 ... 87.00 38.00@39.00 
Philadelphia— 
eee 36.5 40.50@ 41.00 
PUPS DPAR 2c cceccccves 36. 40.00 @ 40.50 
ME WOM cceciccccs § 39.50@40.00 


Spring middlings 40.50@ 41.00 


er GO con ce eae 43.00 @45.00 





Flour middlings ...... 43.50 42.00@44.59 
Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ...... -+» 29.70 33.80@34.20 

SE. ch chase ed oes 6o 4 oe 30.00 34.00@34.25 

Middlings ............ 31.00 384.00@34.60 

Flour middlings ...... 34.50 36.00@36.50 

mee BOE occ +.eeee 38.50 37.00@38.50 


Pe SOO ks ccacnscseae 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Cottonseed meal coos O85 46.50@52.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst 30.0 35.50 @ 36.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 





43.00 @ 44.00 
CHUUCON TOOES cn ccccccise SETS occr RGR ve 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PEIMMORMONMS 2. ccs scccvcs $8.30 $9.10 
Aer 7.00 9.10 
ie BONE be sven ecaneeuua snes 7.50 
PEO CREF ccc crcces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ....... ooo Bete 6.50 
PE “ca itenrsahoveae cues 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 lbs. §March. 
ow wD 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—The dried buttermilk 
situation is unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
11, basis Kansas City: in car lots, 7¥/2c 
lb; Le.l. lots, 8c. 

io 2 2) 


The Easterbrook Milling Co., whose 
mill at Eburne burned about a year ago, 
has taken over the plant of the Victory 
Milling Co. on False Creek in Vancouver, 
and remodeled it. Operations have just 
begun. 








February March April 
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Range of Bran Prices 


May June July 


August 
6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24]1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26]3 


September October November 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) =———=——————— 


Soft Winter Brdn (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


December 
10 17 24 31 


January February 


7 14 21 28 | 4 11 18 25 |e42.00 
41,00 
40.00 
39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29:00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market last week 
was featured by firmer premiums, espe- 
cially on red winters, although hard win- 
ters and springs also were up. Spot 
offerings were readily disposed of to 
local mill buyers, who paid firm pre- 
miums. Outside mills also were in the 
market for spot as well as supplies out 
of store. Trading basis, Feb. 11: No. 1 
red 21@22c over May, No. 2 red 19@ 
2lc over, No. 3 red 16@18c over; No. 1 
hard 3@4c over, No. 2 hard 2@3c over, 
No. 3 hard Ic over to le under; No. 1 
dark northern 1@2c over, No. 2 dark 
northern May price to le over, No. 1 
northern May price to le over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 2 red $1.491/, 
bu; No. 1 hard, $1.32/4,@1.33%; No. 1 
northern, $1.31144@1.32. 


Minneapolis.—Current receipts of 
wheat are heavy, particularly from Mon- 
tana, elevators there being free shippers 
to escape tax assessments which are 
made March 1. Milling inquiry is good, 
especially for protein offerings. How- 
ever, all grades are moving freely at 
prevailing premiums, elevators being free 
buyers of anything left over by the mills. 
A nominal basis of quotations on 58-lb 
wheat is 49@53c bu over May for 15 per 
cent protein, 39@43c over for 14 per cent, 
28@33ec over for 13 per cent, 15@23c 
over for 124% per cent, 9@13c over for 
12 per cent, 6@8c over for 11.5 to 11.9 
per cent, and May price to 4c over for 
11% per cent or lower. Occasional cars 
of heavier wheat, and testing high in 
protein, sell for several cents a bushel 
more. 

Based on the close, Feb. 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 11 
was $1.24142@1.68'1%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.234.@1.6714%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 11 at $1.25%.@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.2474@1.667%,. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
11 was $1.134,@1.314, and of No. 1 
durum $1.124,@1.214%. No. 1 amber 
closed on Feb. 14 at $1.154,@1.314, and 
No. 1 durum $1.1414,@1.214. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Feb. 11, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 78,313 48,109 69,935 71,701 
Duluth ....... 91,198 31,007 54,001 88,772 
Totals .....169,511 79,116 123,936 160,473 


Winnipeg.—Wheat last week displayed 
a stubborn tone. Reports have shown fair 
shipments of Manitoba wheat from the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, but local 
shippers and exporters have handled very 
little. Had it not been for the extensive 
spreading operations, trading would have 
been negligible. Commission houses and 
Canadian mills have taken supplies on a 
small scale. The cash grain business has 
been restricted. The strong demand for 
tough wheat, which recently was a fea- 
ture in this market, has subsided. Cash 
No. 1 northern closed, Feb. 11, at $1.40%, 
bu, basis in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Duluth—The best milling grades of 
wheat were in fairly active demand by 
mill interests last week. Off grade 
durum and smutty offerings dragged un- 
der widening discounts. Shippers picked 
up export grades readily, although for- 
eign inquiry for durums was reported 
slack. Spring offerings met general sale. 
No. 1 dark closed, Feb. 11, at $1.27@ 
1.72 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.24@1.70; No. 3 
dark, $1:22@1.68; No. 1 northern spring. 


THE GRAIN MARKET 
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$1.26@1.66. No. 2 hard winter closed 
at $1.28@1.30, and No. 1 dark Montana 
at $1.28@1.53. Steady shipping in good 
volume of both spring and durum ele- 
vator holdings was a feature. Daily 
closing prices of durum wheat, in cents, 
per bushel: 





o—— Amber durum --Durum— 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
4... 119% @140% 118% @140% 135% 135% 


6... 118% @139% 117% @139% 134% 134% 
7... 1185 @139% 117% @139% 134% 134% 
8... 119 @140 118 @140 135 135 
9... 119% @140% 118% @140% 135% 135% 
10... 119% @140% 118% @140% 135% 135% 
11... 120% @141% 119% @141% 136% 136% 

Kansas City——Wheat is 1@3c higher 
than in the previous week. Demand is 
good, but buyers are seeking different 
types and qualities; consequently, there 
is an irregular movement. A few local 
and outside mills are in the market for 
milling samples, and these are absorbed 
readily. Quotations, Feb. 11: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.26@1.67 bu, No. 2 $1.25 
@1.66, No. 3 $1.2142.@1.64, No. 4 $1.15 
@1.60; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.49@1.51, No. 
2 $1.45@1.48, No. 3 $1.39@1.45, No. 4 
$1.32@1.41, 

St. Lowis.—Soft wheat prices held fair- 
ly steady last week. Good milling wheat 
was scarce and in fair request. ‘There 
was not much demand for ordinary qual- 
ities or damaged stuff. Hard winter 
wheat prices were practically unchanged 
at the close. The market was dull, and 
demand only for blending types and 
cheap mixing grades. There was no mill- 
ing demand of any consequence. Re- 
ceipts were 265 cars, against 277 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 11: 
No. 2 red $1.564%2@1.57 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.51@1.53; No. 1 hard $1.32144@1.33%%, 
No. 2 hard $1.32. 


Toledo.—The milling trade has almost 
been taken off its feet by the rapid ad- 
vance in soft winter wheat premiums, 
and nobody knows where the end will 
be. Recently an advance of 2c or more 
a week has become the regular order 
The bid at Toledo for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, on Feb. 10, was $1.42%4, 13c 
over Chicago May, compared with lic 
over a week ago. Toledo has been forced 
to go up because it was out of line, hav- 
ing held its prices down too long. 


Atlanta.—Most of the soft wheat mills 
in the Southeast, especially the larger 
ones, are reported to have enough soft 
wheat in storage for their needs for sev- 
eral weeks, and sales of wheat are there- 
fore quiet and movement light. Mills 
are disinclined to do any buying at pres- 
ent high -prices except for their near fu- 
ture requirements, and unless prices 
show a decline it does not seem likely 
that much will be done. Prices last week 
showed a still further advance. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 red, 
soft, $1.75@1.77 bu; No. 2 red, $1.74@ 
1.75. 


Milwaukee.—All varieties of wheat ad- 
vanced at the close, except durum, which 
remained strong at the figures of the 
previous week. Mixed wheat was up 2c, 
red winter gained 4c, and hard winter 
8c. This is the first good advance made 
by the cash article in some _ weeks. 
Wheat led the upward movement in the 
cash grain market last week. Offerings 
were about twice as much as the week 
before, but still are light. Buyers want 
the soft variety. Receipts were 22 cars, 








against 12 the week before and 20 last 
year. Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.34@1.35 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.47@1.49; No. 1 mixed, $1.31@1.33; 
No. 1 durum, $1.25@1.27. 

Nashville. — Activity, continues in 
wheat, both receipts and shipments being 
fairly good for this season. Demand is 
well sustained for milling wheat, and the 
proportion of high grade stock offered 
is about average. Some holders of local 
wheat have been making sales recently, 
though most of the purchases were made 
at terminals. The cash market remained 
generally strong last week. No. 2 red, 
with bill, on Feb. 11 was quoted at 
$1.57@1.60 bu, Nashville. 


Seattle—Wheat was very slow of sale 
last week. Farmers were holding above 
the market, and neither exporters nor 
millers were buying. Cash quotations, 
Feb. 10, No. 1, sacked, coast: soft white, 
$1.2714, bu; western white, $1.261,; hard 
winter, $1.23; western red, $1.22; north- 
ern spring, $1.25; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.41¥,; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.45. 

San Francisco—Wheat offerings are 
light. High protein California is in good 
demand, and that for feed oats is steady. 
Quotations, Feb. 10, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.40; feed, $2.30@2.35. 

Portland—Wheat values here are 6@ 
7c out of line with foreign markets, as 
measured by Australian and Argentine 
offers; consequently, trading with the 
Orient and Europe has ceased. The local 
market, however, is not entirely inactive, 
and the few lots put on sale have been 
readily absorbed. Farmers are offering 
wet wheat rather freely, trying to get it 
off their hands before warm weather 
comes, but only the best grades are 
taken. Dry wheat sells without diffi- 
culty. Closing bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Feb. 11, for February deliv- 
ery: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.38 bu; hard 
white, soft white, western white and 
Federation, $1.25; northern spring, $1.22; 
western red, $1.201,; hard winter, $1.20. 

Ogden.—Wheat arrivals in Ogden ter- 
minal elevators averaged 24 cars daily 
last week. Good road conditions through- 
out southern Idaho resulted in rapid 
marketing of the remaining wheat from 
farms. Country elevators report sup- 
plies decreasing, despite these deliveries. 
Prices, Feb. 11: No. 2 dark hard $1.87 
@1A49 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.13@1.33, 
No. 2 soft white $1.18@1.82 and No. 2 
northern spring $1.46@1.55, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 11 
was 3%,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks, over twice as much Canadian as 
domestic, showing an increase of 153,000 
bus. Closing prices, Feb. 11: spot No. 2 
red winter, export, $1.473%, bu, No. 3 
$1.44, ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.4834, No. 3 $1.453,. The 
local market ruled strong, domestic cash 
ranging $1.4444@1.48%, closing at the 
top and still le over the export price, 
with southern mills the principal buyers. 
Exports were 265,318 bus, all Canadian 
wheat. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 476,022 bus; stock, 2,445,882. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat last week, while 
somewhat irregular, showed a general 
upward trend, and closed firm and 4c 
higher. Demand was only moderate. 
Quotations, Feb. 11, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.46 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.45%. 


New York.—Wheat closed firm last 
week, after narrow price fluctuations. 
Crop reports were bullish. Export busi- 
ness was slightly improved. Cash grain 
quotations, Feb. 11: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 


CICWICGN _IENWICNWIONW 


Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 

















Week ending , or July 1 to 

Wheat to— Feb. 4, °28 Feb. 5,’27 Jan. 28, ’28 Feb. 4, °28 Feb. 5, '27 
POE weteechs 0K 420 S00 we 167,000 78,000 74,000 8,794,000 7,398,000 
Breese TROMNGGER secsins§ cascun 325,000 495,000 33,848,000 31,828,000 
Other Europe 62,000 1,502,000 554,000 38,322,000 47,929,000 
CS. Saneb ees stcavatax’ “Ateoek a. =i‘ sts es 38,915,000 17,638,000 
Other countries 43,000 71,000 377,000 7,773,000 15,742,000 
TED Ana Sines nneks 272,000 2,040,000 1,500,000 127,652,000 120,535,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *235,000 179,000 232,000 9,521,000 10,851,000 
o_O PEt ye me 168,000 458,000 191,000 30,799,000 10,423,000 
a CEE ET CR DEE ETT ener 450,000 539,000 367,000 5,419,000 10,256,000 
RE. koe PVavehechegens ea tseus 112,000 62,006 104,000 4,195,000 3,404,000 
TU LR Tee Te EET TAT 281,000 00 20,251,000 6,678,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 124, 


361,000 40,0 
000 bus; flour, 69,400 bbls. 
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mestic, $1.62%, bu; No. 1 dark spring 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.49%; No. 2 hard win. 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.483,; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.585; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do. 
mestic, $1.3134. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat was 
offered more freely last week, but mills 
could not sell flour in quantity on the 
basis of farmers’ prices. The farmers’ 
pool is the largest holder of wheat in the 
province. Its price for No. 2 red or 
white remains at $1.33 bu for car lots on 
track at points of shipment, with a 5¢ 
allowance to millers and dealers for han. 
dling. Private traders are asking $1.28 
@1.30 for car lots at shipping points, 
while the street price for farmers’ loads 
is $1.25@1.30. Western spring wheat js 
plentiful at Georgian Bay and lower lake 
ports, giving Ontario mills ampic sup- 
plies. Prices have declined 2c. No. 2 
northern, on Feb. 11, was quoied at 
$1.48%, bu, car lots, on track, bay ports; 
No. 83 northern, $1.32%4. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—There were some goo:i ship- 
ments of rye from here last wee, and 
spot offerings were easily dispo wd of. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.09 bu. Ca+') oats 
continued quite active, the tradin basis 
being steady. No. 2 white were :juoted 
at 56@58c bu, No. 3 white 54: (57, 
and No. 4 white 541,c. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse srains 
for the week ending Feb. 11, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 14, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 514,@54%c, 52'%%@ 
5442c; No. 2 rye, $1.017%,@1.05%, *1.034% 
@1.054%%; barley, 77@88c, 79@88c 

Duluth—Oats business last week was 
lighter, due to a reduction in movement 
and offerings. Elevators continue to 
show a good general interest, ali ough 
the scarcity of cash supplies re tricts 
their activities. Feeders are only icebly 
interested. No. 3 white on track holds 
unchanged at Chicago May price to 3c 
under. Top price is for choice heavy 
stuff. ‘There are hardly enough cir ar- 
rivals of barley to make a market. The 
few offerings sold readily. Best multing 
rules 80@83c bu; medium to good, 77@ 
79c; lower grades, 75@77c. Small offer- 
ings of spot rye and brisk demand /or it 
caused buyers to advance the basis on 
ordinary quality Ic. 

Winnipeg.—Barley was the most active 
grain last week, the lower prices having 
encouraged a fairly large volume of ex- 
port buying. Oats have been in mod- 
erately good demand for domestic pur- 
poses. Rye has again become active, 
and considerable business has been done 
in this grain, with higher prices resulting. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 634c¢ bu, barley 8514, and 
rye $1.03%, in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Rye was again strong last 
week, and closed 1144@2c higher than in 
previous week. Barley remained firm but 
unchanged. There is a good movement, 
with buyers actively interested. (ffer- 
ings of oats and rye are scarce, bu! re- 
ceipts of barley increased consideribly. 
The trade wants heavy oats and barley. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 2 rye, $1.10°% 
@1.11% bu; No. 3 white oats, 54@5° | .¢; 
malting barley, 90@98c. 

Pittsburgh—Oats sold freely ‘ast 
week, buyers for the most part ting 
only small lot shipments. Offerings \ cre 
liberal, and prices held firm. Quotat ns, 
Feb. 11: No. 2 white, 634%,@64c bu: ‘No. 
3 white, 614, @62c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats are in small up- 
ply and demand, while not active, is \\f- 
ficient to absorb the offerings. The '''- 
ket rules firm, and %c higher. Qu ‘a 
tions, Feb. 11: No. 2 white, 6642@6. 2 
bu; No. 3 white, 6342@65'c. 

Toronto—American corn has_ ‘d- 
vanced 5c, and demand has fallen off 
considerably since the increase took «f- 
fect. Sales of sample wheat continue °x- 
ceptionally heavy, while other grains «re 
slow. Quotations, Feb. 11: Ontario | ‘ts 
61@63c bu, No. 3 barley 85@87c, ind 
rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., shipping poi''s: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 74c, «14 
No. 1 feed oats 72c, all-rail, deliver, 
Ontario points; sample wheat $32.25 ‘on, 
c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3 American yellow 


corn, old crop $1.07, old and new ¢'P 
mixed $1.03, Argentine corn $1.08@1.'°. 
Toronto freights. 
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— GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
ae 128% 129% 123% 125 
ae 129% 129% 124% 125% 
a... San 130% 125% 126% 
10....., 130% 129% 124% 125% 
11...... 130% 180% 125 126 % 
a . Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Feb. May July March May 
SS 122% 120 eegee o0eee 
& 123 errr eee 
9. 123% ee 
Se 123 % 120% nee © aetee 
11. 124% at -Lavece sbawa 
13... Holiday 
Seattle 
March May March May 
Feb. .123 126% Feb. 10..123% 127 
Feb. 8..123 126% Feb. 11..123% 127% 
Feb. %..123% 127 Feb. 13.. Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth duram 
Feb. May July March May 
7....-. 188% 1345 = neuer 119% 
eo 134 135, 119 120 
Maecess 134% 135% 120 120% 
Mees. See 135 119% 120% 
a oe 134% 135% 120% 121% 
a 134% 135% Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Feb March May March May 
Bi ossee COO 145% 124% 127% 
8...... 142% 143% 123% 126% 
S.. 142% 144% 124% 127% 
10...... 144% 145% 124% 127% 
Ties 144% 1455 we wee cose 
13.. 145% 246% = — cveee 8 =—s eevee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. March May May July 
Vs 89% 91% 84% 87 
Beocces | 6 SE 94% 86% 89% 
ess 925% 95% 87% 90% 
| ae 91% 94% 86% 89 
Fa 96 88% 90% 
a Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. March May March May 
ss . 54% 55% 51% 52 
ae 55% 52 523 
arr 55% 51% 52% 
iccces 55% 51% 52% 
icccse ae 55% 51% 52% 
13. . Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb March May March May 
Sf -. 106% 107% 100% 101% 
Ras - 108% 108% 100% 101 
eae |. 108% 101% 101% 
er 108% 109% 101% 102% 
11...... 109% 109 % 101% 102% 
eK eae Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July 
mn YT ¢peenacee 215% 217 218% 
mm. © «csewenss 215 216% 218% 
mn, © sstvewe es 216 217% 219% 
mae, 16 siveneves 215% 215% 219% 
a BS cckeneete eee 217% 219 
om SP icveenacws Holiday 





Boston.—A moderate demand for oats 
for shipment was reported last week. 
Prices are firmly held. Quotations, Feb. 
11: fancy 40@42-lb, 75@76c bu; regular 
38@40-lb, 69@71c; regular 36@38-lb, 68 
@69c; regular 34@36-lb, 66@67c; lake- 
and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 67@68c. 


Barley—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 598 170 511 147 6545 2,472 





Kansas City... 16 5 3 ~~ = 14 
Chicago ...... 194 119 27 28 rr os 
New York .... 486 417 586 776 919 1,413 
Philadelphia... 51 we 1 3 117 
Baltimore .... 251 43 520 51 571 262 
Boston ....... 1 1 es -. 139 

Milwaukee ... 232 186 32 22 ee ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 26 14 19 -» 185 487 








Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 113 97 27 47 416 3,779 
Kansas City... 10 15 1 31 112 159 


Chicago ...... 40 47 6 4 ee ee 
New York.... 42 18 63 268 229 951 
Philadelphia . 6 4 1 <a 60 
Baltimore ‘ 8 31 -» 181 104 236 
BOMOR .ccccce 2 ee oe es 2 5 
Milwaukee ... 12 69 12 2 o> _ 
Duluth-Sup. .. 172 201 os 14 2,066 5,846 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Feb. 11, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 399 305 301 143 2,332 1,452 
Kan. City..2,197 4661,096 71 7,524 4,385 


Chicago ...4,1771,414 1,452 462 eee eee 
New York... 86 56 30 11 87 
Philadelphia 60 7 79 7 129 24 





Baltimore .. 16 54 17 17 90 130 
Boston ..... 3 se os ee eee coe 
Milwaukee.. 887 443 212 69 one 
Dul.-Superior .. 7 34 -_ 15 
WEISS ccaae 88 86 14 46 

Fla d—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 141 96 55 292,213 763 
Chicago ...... 44 43 os os ee rT 
Duluth-Sup. ..*13 15 53 65 861 1,495 
*January mill receipts not included. 





Ogden.—Millfeed demand improved on 
the Pacific Coast last week, but prices 
remained unchanged. California buyers 
are reported to be delaying purchases 
until after March 1. The Utah and 
Idaho call continues good. Heavier pur- 
chases of middlings are reported, par- 
ticularly from Pacific Coast cities. Quo- 
tations for Utah and Idaho, Feb. 11: red 
bran and mill-run $31.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill-run $32.50, white bran and 
mill-run $31.50 and middlings $50@51, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. To California: 
red bran and mill-run $37, blended bran 
and mill-run $38, white bran and mill- 
run $38.50@39 and middlings $52@54, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 11: No. 2 
white, domestic, 64@64%,c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 63@631,c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 11, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ......2,4721,281 924 490 19,647 10,476 
Kan. City.. 923 1,795 726 692 10,434 10,377 


Chicago ... 249 306 178 282 


3,373 2,868 


New York... 514 7891,542 1,451 
Philadelphia 72 504 255 687 2,711 1,688 
3,472 2,454 


Baltimore .. 478 821 265 491 


Boston ..... 148 16 132 740 543 
Milwaukee.. 27 28 16 11 cee oe 
Dul.-Sup. .. 794 413 3803 108 16,565 7,986 
Toledo ..... 391 238 281 31 e908 ces 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 4 Jan. 28 Feb. 4, 1928 
err eee 6 

Imports into bonded mill for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
c—— Week ending——, 

Feb. 4 Jan. 28 
639,000 3,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Feb. 4, 1928 
9,906,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Jan, 28— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .635,000 616,000 480,000 
BOGEN cee wricceseess 127,100 117,800 37,735 
Imports 9,300 9,000 12,249 

Stocks on Jan. 28— 

At terminals 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 173,729 148,183 121,113 

Week's decrease ..... 3,854 10,278 8,379 


62,317 


51,730 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Feb. 10, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
6 rer 1,287 2 136 —- 
| A Serres 2 4,302 258 311 213 
Cam. Gov't ...0% 1,462 132 171 814 
Sask. Pool 

me BD oneeeses 5,165 57 96 341 

MG, BG cescsens 6,007 90 141 111 
Private elevators. 33,579 1,423 1,948 679 


Afloat for winter 


ys 7,163 
Tea .csvcescs 58,965 1,984 2,803 2 
TERE GOO 2ccsces 44,687 3,018 4,181 2 





Receipts ........ 3,039 255 222 
Rail shipments.. 1,319 248 276 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 











Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Ne. 1 northern... 221 Hote ...cecseee 17 
No. 2 northern.. 750 White spring... 68 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 17 Winter 
No. 3 northern..5,013 Others 
es. SB i.0n-064.04.0% 2,064 Private 
errr 641 Afloat 
Bets | cccreceecs 299 -- 
ve sea weeun 187 Petal «6.00. R008 
DOFEM .cscscss 376 

Oats Bus Oats— Bus 
We, FO. Wessss SS GERCCD ciccccsss 271 
Me. 3 C. W....+. TD Private ..cccoee 1,423 
e. Byerrerrs 123 
. Merereere 27 ,... @yrrieer 1,984 





Buffalo.—Any oats of better than ay- 
erage test weight, or suitable for milling, 
are in good demand at good premiums. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 4, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Feb. 5, 
Wheat— Feb. 4 vious week 1927 
United States*.. 80,399 —1,969 58,423 
United Statesf... 3,321 +518 2,400 
GOROGE coccioscs 152,334 —226 114,411 
WHORE veccunes 236,054 —1,677 175,234 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


MOD kis anGeena $72,000 +6,700 69,300 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WED Sk6 630-0008 308,054 +5,023 244,534 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

eer 32,932 +2,854 43,387 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

EE bien oo bas 32,955 —32 61,072 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible 


sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, 


follow, in 





bushels: 
United States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SGP & ccces 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
AMB. 1 ncace 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
oe &. veces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Des EB oneee 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Be © ocnes 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

Week ending— 

SG F cecse 88,614,000 3,261,000 91,875,000 
Jan. 14 86,478,000 3,051,000 89,529,000 
Jan, 21 83,858,000 2,490,000 86,348,000 
Jan, 28 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
i ere 80,399,000 3,321,000 83,720,000 

Totals, U. S. U. King- 

and Canada domand 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

Week ending— 

Jan. 7 ....148,956,000 240,831,000 62,700,000 
Jan. 14 ...151,121,000 240,650,000 55,600,000 
Jan. 21 ...151,746,000 238,094,000 61,600,000 
Jan. 28 ...152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
Feb. 4 ....152,334,000 236,054,000 72,000,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 7.....293,531,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Jan. 14....296,250,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Jan. 21....299,694,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 Jan. 28....303,031,000 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 Feb. 4....308,054,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 11, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 456 309 315 533 7,783 14,599 
Kan. City... 12 85 112 49 269 847 
Chicago ...1,414 749 497 281 ees ¢¥'s 
New York... 148 22 40 os 327 680 
Philadelphia 4 18 16 25 97 178 
Baltimore ,. 16 11 + - ‘97 101 
Boston ..... 11 18 - re 56 28 
Milwaukee... 59 295 178 125 iKs ese 
Duluth-Sup. 1 6 o* 2 390 8,096 
Toledo ..... 74 88 20 24 cee 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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New Orleans.—The domestic call for 
corn continued fair last week, and for- 
eign orders were somewhat better. Ship- 
ments have increased. One of 25,714 bus 
corn went to Rotterdam, and smaller 
amounts to Central America. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 9: No. 2 yellow $1.11 bu, No. 
3 $1.09; No. 2 white $1.11, No. 3 $1.09 
(for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow 
chops, $2.06; hominy feed, $2.02; cream 
meal, $2.25. 

St. Louis.—Corn was strong and high- 
er last week. Cash demand was very 
active, all classes being wanted. Ele- 
vators, industries, mills and shippers fur- 


nished an active competition, and offer- | 


ings were cleaned up closely. Receipts 
were 566 cars, against 780 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Feb. 11: No. 5 corn 
90'%2c bu, No. 4 884%2c; No. 2 yellow 94c, 
No. 3 yellow 9142@93c, No. 4 yellow 89 
@90c, No. 5 yellow 86c; No. 3 white 
914%,@92c, No. 4 white 89c. 

Atlanta.—Because of excellent busi- 
ness in the mill and mixed feed markets 
keeping the mills in this district operat- 
ing on a steadily increasing basis, de- 
mand for both Georgia and western corn 
is reported active by brokers. Dealers 
also are buying well, but mainly for their 
near future requirements, though a few 
orders up to 30- and 60-day needs are 
reported. Prices held comparatively 
stable last week. Quotations, Feb. 10, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn, 
sacked, $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; No. 2 
yellow 98c, No. 3 yellow 97c. Corn in 
the shuck sells for about 20@25c less. 
No. 2 white western corn, bulk, $1.12@ 
1.18, No. 8 white $1.11@1.12; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.12@1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.11@1.12. 

Nashville-—Corn shows no important 
change, there being a light demand. 
Shippers are expecting it to improve, as 
it is not thought supplies of local grain 
remaining in the South are large. Some 
small shipments are moving here from 
Kansas and Nebraska. The market was 
higher last week, going above $1. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 11: No. 2 white $1.02, bu, 
No. 3 white $1.00%; No. 2 yellow 
$1.03, No. 3 yellow $1.01¥,. Corn meal 
is in moderate demand and firm. De- 
germinated cream meal, 96-lb bags, is 
quoted at $2.15@2.25 per 100 Ibs. Hom- 
iny feed is in moderate demand at $41 
ton. 

Memphis.—Buyers still are hesitating 
about purchasing corn meal, although 
several thousand barrels were taken early 
in the week before prices scored much 
advance. The firmness in corn appears 
to have checked mills which had been 
making such low prices, and on Feb. 11 
nothing was offering under $4.10 for 
cream, with the range up to $4.50 from 
larger mills. Jobbers are showing inter- 
est, but still trying to buy under the 
market. Corn bran sold in a small way 
at $35@35.50 ton. Receipts of corn in- 
creased, but buyers got little benefit of 
the rise, having been too slow to get in. 
Trading on Feb. 11 was at 96c bu for 
No. 3 white and 98c for No. 3 yellow. 

Kansas City—Demand for corn is very 
brisk and, in spite of liberal supplies, 
clearance has been easy. The only ex- 
ception is extremely high moisture sam- 
ples, which were sold with difficulty. 
Quotations, Feb. 11: white, No. 2 8414 
@86Y,c bu, No. 3 83@851%4,c, No. 4 81 
@84c; yellow, No. 2 861,@871%c, No. 3 
84@86%,c, No. 4 82@85%c; mixed, No. 
2 84@86Y,c, No. 3 811,@86,c, No. 4 82 
@85¥,c. 

Chicago—Demand for corn’ goods 
slumped last week. Corn flour was 
quoted, Feb. 11, at $1.95@2 per 100 Ibs, 
corn meal $2@2.10, cream meal $2@2.10, 
and hominy $2@2.10. The local cash 
corn market was fairly active and steady. 
The heavy receipts were cleaned up. No. 
8 mixed was quoted at 90'4c bu, No. 4 
mixed 861,,@88c, No. 5 mixed 831/,c, No. 
6 mixed 8114,@82c; No. 3 yellow 92@ 
923,c, No. 4 yellow 87@90c, No. 5 yellow 
831, @87%,c, No. 6 yellow 80@82c; No. 
8 white 911%4c, No. 4 white 88@881,c, 
No. 5 white 83@86'%,c, No. 6 white 8114 
@831,c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn became _ ex- 
tremely bullish last week, and closed 44 
@6c above the previous one. Offerings 
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dropped off, but still are very heavy. 
There is a good demand from shippers 
and the local trade, and yellow and white 
are moving in good lots to these buyers. 
Receipts were 646 cars, against 711 cars 
the previous week and 302 cars last 
year. Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 4 yellow, 
90@92%ec bu; No. 4 white, 89@90c; No. 
4 mixed, 89@90c. 

Pittsburgh.—The feature of corn last 
week was the offering of only No. 3 yel- 
low, shelled, as No. 2 was decidedly 
scarce and was not quoted. Prices were 
slightly higher, and held firm. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 
3 yellow, shelled, $1.0114,@1.02 bu; kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, $2.75@2.80 
per 100 Ibs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was higher last week 
under light offerings, and in good and 
constant demand. Arrivals included 11,- 
981 bus by rail and 4,224 by boat. Most 
of the business was done privately, the 
only sales publicly recorded being 1,390 
bus No. 2 spot at $1.01, 1 car No. 3 
white to go in at $1, and parcel lots of 
southern white at $1 and southern yellow 
at $1.02. Closing prices, Feb. 11: No. 
2 spot or contract grade, $1.04 (31,4¢ 
up); domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.05 
(5c up). Cob corn was 15@25c bbl high- 
er and in good request at $4.50@4.75 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were buoy- 
ant and active at $2.25@2.40 per 100 lbs, 
with some mills said to be selling small 
lots to mixed car trade for less than 
others are asking for car lots. 





Boston.—Hominy feed was lower, with 
a quiet demand for shipment on Feb. 11 
at $42.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 


feed for March shipment only was in 
fair demand, with light offerings at 
$45.85. Gluten meal was offered at 
$56.60, March shipment only, in 100-lb 
sacks, all Boston points. Granulated 
corn meal was firmly held, with a fair 
demand, at $2.65, belted yellow being 
quoted at $2.60 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.20, all in 100-Ib sacks. 
Corn for shipment was firmly held, with 
a moderate inquiry. No. 2 yellow, ship- 
ment all-rail, sold at $1.13@1.14 bu, and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.10@1.11; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.11@1.12, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.10@1.11. 


Buffalo—Corn receipts dropped off 
toward the close, but there has been no 
let-up in demand. The spot market fol- 
lowed the full advance for better grades, 
ranging as high as 4%2c over previous 
week’s prices. Lower grades with high 
moisture and high damage are gradually 
working to larger discounts under the 
better corn, and this condition is expect- 
ed to continue as spring approaches and 
stocks of old corn work down. 


Philadelphia.—Corn products were 
firm and higher last week, with offerings 
light and demand fair. Quotations, Feb. 
11, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.60; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.60. 


San Francisco.—Demand for yellow is 
good. Eastern white also is wanted, but 
is hard to obtain. Quotations, Feb. 10, 
basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.97, 
bulk; California yellow, $2.15, sacked; 
Egyptian, $2.35, sacked; California milo, 
$2.10, sacked; eastern milo, $1.95, bulk; 
eastern No. 2 Kafir, $1.85, bulk. 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour buyers are only 
interested in purchasing for current 
needs. Mills report that there is very 
little forward booking being done, buy- 
ers clinging to the belief that the market 
will break. Mills say they do not see 
how this can happen, since domestic rye 
stocks have been depleted to such an ex- 
tent by foreigners. Rye is quite hard to 
get, according to them, and the over-sea 
trade is taking the grain in preference to 
flour, and milling it themselves, Prices 
continue firm. Spring wheat flour is be- 
ing taken by some of the trade in pref- 
erence to rye flour, due to the high 
prices of the latter. Quotations, Feb. 
1l: fancy white patents $5.95@6.15 bbl, 
medium $5.50@5.70, and dark $4.30@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis.—Rye millers are unable 
to explain the continued lack of demand. 
Buyers acknowledge that stocks are iight, 
but they apparently cannot reconcile 
themselves to paying present prices. In 
the meantime, millers are simply mark- 
ing time, with production at a minimum 
Pure white flour is firm at $5.85@5.95 
bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, pure medium $5.45 
@5.55, and pure dark $4.20@4.30, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,683 bbls flour compared with 
14,411, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 

Chicago.—A little business in rye flour 
with the eastern trade was reported last 
week, but buying here was again exceed- 
ingly light. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair. The local output totaled 
6,245 bbls, against 5,775 the previous 
week. On Feb. 11, white was quoted at 
$5.80@6.10 bbl, jute, medium $5.50@ 
5.85 and dark $4.10@4.35. 


Duluth—vVery few inquiries were re- 
ceived last week by the rye mill, and only 
a part resulted in sales. Quotations, 
f.o.b., mill, Feb. 11, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.70; 
No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 
8 rye, $5.20. 

New York.—Sales of rye flour were re- 
ported about 25c below the general 
range. Quotations on white patent, Feb. 
11, in jutes, were $6.35@6.55 bbl. 

Pittsburgh. — Following the general 
trend of the flour market last week, rye 
flour was sold only in small lots, with 


prices practically unchanged. Bakers 
who manufacture rye breads exclusively 
are reported to be well supplied with 
flour for some weeks. Quotations, Feb. 
11: pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, medium 
$5.75@6 and dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore——Rye flour was a little 
steadier last week, but slow. Some mills 
have killed the business, it is claimed, by 
selling small lots to mixed car trade at 
the price others are demanding for full 
car orders. Quotations, Feb. 11, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top white patent $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl, straight $5.75@6 and dark 
$4.85@5.10. 


Boston—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, pricés ranging a shade 
lower. Rye meal and pure dark rye also 
were lower, with a quiet demand. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in sacks, Feb. 11: 
choice white patent, $6.60@6.70 bbl; 
standard patents, $6.40@6.50; medium 
light straights, $6.20@6.30; medium dark 
straights, $5.80@5.90; rye meal, $5.30@ 
5.45; pure dark rye, $5@5.15. 


Buffalo.—The rye flour market is dull, 
receipts being very light. There has been 
some export inquiry for the grain, but 
none has been worked out of this market. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and the market rules firm. Quotations, 
Feb. 11, in 140-lb jute sacks, $6.50@6.75 
bbl for white, $6@6.25 for medium and 
$5.50@5.75 for dark. 


SCREENINGS 


W innipeg.—Offerings of screenings last 
week were very light, and prices are 
showing considerable strength. Brokers’ 
current quotation for refuse screenings 
is $10 ton, but where available this com- 
modity is commanding much more. 
Standard recleaned screenings have sold 
at $21@22, but no definite quotations are 
available, as this grade is being offered 
at whatever prices can be obtained for it. 


Toronto.—Screenings are moving slow- 
ly. There are no stocks at bay ports and, 
when delivered, all-rail prices are at pro- 
hibitive levels for feed buyers. On Feb. 
11 recleaned standard screenings were 
selling at $30.50@31 ton, delivered, all- 
rail, Ontario points. 


Minneapolis——The screenings market 
is still strong, though inactive, due prin- 
cipally to very light offerings. Heavy 
seeds are quoted as high as $24@25 ton, 
medium $20@23 and light-weight $15@ 
20. Mill oats are unchanged at 42@46c 
bu, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report the Jip- 
seed meal market about unchanged from 
a week ago. Demand continues, anq 
the undertone is firm. Shipping direc. 
tions are satisfactory. Meal is priced at 
$49.50 ton. The export market is steady, 
with cake quoted at $47 ton, f.a.s., Ney 
York, that figure being unchanged from 
a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel! of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ——Dulu 


Track Toarr. Track M July 
Feb. 7...$2.20% 2.13% 2.23 2.17 2.18% 
Feb. 8... 2.20 2.13 % 2 


2.22% 2.16% 2181 
Feb. 9... 2.21 2.14 2.23% 2.17%, 2.194 
Feb. 10... 2.20% 2.18% 2.23% 2.17°. 2194 
Feb. 11... 2.20% 2.13% 2.283% 2.17%, 219 
Feb. 13... Holiday 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. |, 1927, 
to Feb. 11, 1928, compared with | 
responding period of the previou 


t Cor- 


year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7-Receipts— -Ship nts 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-2 6-27 
Minneapolis ...10,703 6,917 6,87) 1,638 
WUEGEE 3.502%. 7,192. 6,679 7,45 1'8} 
Totals ...... 17,895 13,596 14,335 6,451 


Duluth.—Action of the May delivery 


of flaxseed showed slight improv ‘inent, 
although the fluctuations indica‘«d no 
material breadth. A firmer unc. rtone 
ruled, primarily because the supp: rt ex- 


ceeded the selling. Holders did nv! seem 
anxious to press offerings very + vdily, 
but apparently were awaiting ad. inces, 
May closed, Feb. 11, at $2.17%4 bu, show- 
ing a 1%c advance. Cash trad: was 
restricted, due to light receipts. i irke! 
basis steady, No. 1 spot holdin» un- 
changed at 2c under to 8c over Ma, but 


prices reflected the improvement in the 
May contract. 
Chicago.— Linseed meal coniinues 


strong, and demand is sufficient to «!)sorh 
current offerings. Mills are sold up for 
this month. On Feb. 11, it was «voted 
at $50 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed oil and cake are 
in strong demand, and domestic re juire- 


ments continue to absorb the output of 
local mills. Prices are steady. Oi! cake, 
in bags, was quoted, Feb. 11, at S12 ton, 
and meal at $44. Flaxseed remains with- 
out feature. The crushing interesi; are 
taking no interest in this grain. and 
prices are fairly steady, closing, F«'). 11, 
at $1.83, bu, basis Fort William. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal gaine:| 50c 
@$1 ton last week, and the marke! has 
a firm trend, with demand sufficient to 
absorb the present production 0! the 
mills. Most buyers are asking for hear- 
by shipment. Quotation, Feb. 11, !.0.b.. 
Milwaukee, $51@52 ton. 


Boston.—A very firm market for lin- 
seed meal exists, with most shippers out 
of the market. Resellers offered in 4 
limited way on Feb. 11 for lots in trinsit 
or at near-by points, at $55 ton, with 
little to be had at this price. Indications 
are that the market will go higher. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was active 
last week, with offerings light. l’rices 
were higher, and buyers were rather free 
in their purchases. Quotation, Fe! 11, 
$53.20 ton. 


Kansas City.—Linseed meal price. “re 
unchanged from the previous week. ‘)110- 
tation, Feb. 11, basis Kansas City, ~> }.50 
ton. 


Buffalo.—There is no demand for |in- 
seed meal. 


Toronto.—Manufacturers of li) «cd 
meal say that, while sales are not )\r 
ticularly heavy, there is a fair dem nd. 
The price has not changed. Quotat ns. 
Feb. 11, $48.50 ton, in secondhand \ ¢s, 
f.o.b., mill points. 

Cw wD 


San Francisco.—Barley is slow nd 
steady. There is little demand, ani 
ferings are light. Business is coniined 
largely to off grades from the Mile 
West. Export business is dorm nt. 
Space is adequate at $6. Quotations, 
Feb. 10, basis 100’s, sacked: feed *2.2: 
grading, $2.35; choice, $2.50. Demond 
for oats is very slow, and stocks «re 
light. Receipts consist largely of nor'!\- 
ern white. On Feb. 10, basis 1's: 
sacked, feed oats were quoted at $2.39. 
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fASTERN RAIL MOVEMENT OF 
CANADIAN GRAIN BEGINS 


Winnirec, Man.—A report issued last 
week by E. A. Ursell, statistician of the 
hoard of grain commissioners for Can- 
ada, points out that the movement of 

ain by rail from the Head of the 
Lakes, following the new rates granted 
last year by the railway commission, has 
only just started. 

Mr. Ursell said that one of the most 
important features this season in the ex- 

rt movement of Canadian grain was 
the volume being shipped via the Pacific 
seaboard. The quantity exported last 
month exceeded all previous records for 
individual months over that route. The 
total to date is rapidly approaching the 
aggregate of the largest shipments in 
any one season. Receipts at Vancouver, 
B. C., totaled 14,500,000 bus of all grains, 
and shipments just under 14,000,000. At 
Prince Rupert, B. C., slightly more than 
2,000,000 bus were received, and 1,750,- 
000 were shipped. 

The export movement via the Atlantic 
seaboard, the report continues, is com- 
paratively quiet, and present indications 
suggest no change in the immediate fu- 
ture. Very little wheat has been shipped 
from the Head of the Lakes, quantities 
already at eastern ports being sufficient 
to fill export requirements, and the move- 
ment up to the end of January was en- 
tirely for domestic use. Fair shipments 
of oats have been made, but chiefly for 
domestic purposes. 

At country points, deliveries continued 
throughout January at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bus daily, and the 
terminal elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are being rapidly filled to 
capacity.. The average of poor quality 
wheat continues heavy. 

Oowd 


SALT LAKE CITY HEARING 

Ocpen, Uran.—When testimony was 
submitted, Feb. 11, before Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiners at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on the petition of 
the Union Pacific System and other rail- 
roads for “fourth section” relief to place 
rates from the Twin Falls area of Idaho 
through Ogden on a parity with those 
from that area via Rogerson and Wells, 
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Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








From 
Halifax-St. John 
Fe 


b.- tNew 

To— ?New York Mch. Orleans 
Aberdeen ......... + *27.00 31.00 +¢27.00 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
BEUED cr.céicanees 23.00 eoee %*23.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
SE icédasweeee 24.00 24.00 127.00 
OO cre SKiduanes 30.00 32.00 37.00 
eee 40.00 coe 30.00 
RM us v's Ws cde oe *25.00 esse %*23.00 
Oe venaew es obec 24.00 22.00 +¢t27.00 
i ee In 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
i 1 seetaeteaves *24.00 30.00 27.00 
EE oe Ga teioa ys *30.00 32.00 45.00 
ME: esGkeauewass 24.00 24.00 +¢t27.00 
ROD sihccunmae be 24.00 27.00 tt27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 oes 45.00 
Oe” Fee ee *45.00 eee cece 
ON. 60.5444%60 ee 22.00 22.00 +25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *25.00 22.00 **23.00 
BUOO Sues kade keke 40.00 eee 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
an smives chesves 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
BN wtininn ds ue ead 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
Liverpool ......... 20.00 20.00 +t25.00 
BOGE 5 riwnld>.0 x00. 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 +27.00 
US AS eee 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 tt25.00 
Marseilles . nan 35.00 
Newcastle 23.00 tt27.00 
RR Pa 32.00 37.00 
RE 6 xs deeds eee 40.00 
Rotterdam 22.00 **23.90 
Southampton 25.00 27.00 
Stavanger * 32.00 37.00 
eg SE ee 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm 34.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bremen 22c, Cork 50c, Danzig 28@ 
30c, Gibraltar 35c, Hamburg 20@22c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stettin 30c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Effective through April, 1928. 

ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


Nev., to San Francisco, permission was 
granted for extension of the area affect- 
ed by the petition. 

Under this extension the Commission 
will consider the effect of revised rates 
throughout all of southern Idaho, from 
Martha to Sandbank on the Oregon Short 
Line and on the entire Twin Falls and 
Jerome branch lines, as well as part of 
the Ketchum line. This area includes 
practically all of the soft spring wheat 
area of southern Idaho, and also some 
of the hard winter wheat district. 

Testimony and arguments regarding 
the freight rate controversy were sub- 
mitted by the Utah interests and the 
railroads. Represented in this testimony 
were the Ogden Grain Exchange and sev- 
eral individual mills of Ogden, the Utah 
Manufacturers’ Association, the city of 
Ogden, the county of Weber and the 
following railroads—Union Pacific, Ore- 
gon Short Line, Western Pacific and 
Southern Pacific. Ogden milling inter- 
ests contended that the relief sought was 
necessary if their mills were to operate 
successfully. 


ow wD 
ST. LAWRENCE DAMS PROPOSED 
Monrreat, Que.—James A. Robb, 


finance minister, has brought before 
Parliament his estimates for the current 
year. An item apparently of great im- 
portance to the Port of Montreal is the 
credit for $1,000,000 “to provide for the 
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construction of regulating and retaining 
dams on the St. Lawrence River.” It 
is said in maritime circles that the con- 
struction of these dams would raise the 
level of water in the Port of Montreal 
two feet. They would be constructed at 
Sorel, several miles below Montreal, and 
would permit regulating the flow of wa- 
ter in the St. Lawrence so as greatly to 
improve navigation. It is hoped that 
this would counteract to a certain extent 
the lowering of the level of the water, 
which has so far been attributed to the 
water diversion done by the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. This improvement 
would be appreciated in the fall, when 
large cargoes leave Montreal at a time 
when water is at its lowest point. 


‘2 2 2) 


WEATHER MILD AT DULUTH 

Duturn, Minn.—Except for a thin 
coating of ice that is pretty well broken 
up, there is no sign of a freeze up in 
Lake Superior outside of the Duluth- 
Superior harbor. The weather is so mild 
that not much can accumulate in the 
lake unless there is a prolonged spell of 
cold weather. 

2 2 2) 


There are 26 factories in Argentina en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of sacks and 
jute bagging, according to a report from 
Samuel T. Erskine, trade commissioner, 
Buenos Aires. 


CWO OW OW JON UO OZ 


Federation Bulletin Presents Analysis of 
Mill Operations 


N analysis of past and prospective 
mill operations was issued last week 
by Sydney Anderson, president of 

the Millers’ National Federation. Fig- 
ures in the tabulation shown elsewhere 
on this page were obtained by raising 
the monthly production figures obtained 
by the Bureau of the Census to 100 per 
cent in the usual way. 

“This method,” Mr. Anderson reports, 
“is subject to a bias which results in an 
indicated production which is probably 
somewhat in excess of the actual. It is 
probable, however, that the actual bias 
indicated by these figures does not exceed 
2,500,000 bbls per year in any single 
year. In any event, it does not affect 
the proportion of the crop which is milled 
during the first half and the second half 
of the crop year. The object of this 
tabulation is to arrive at the probable 
production of flour during the current 
six months ending June 30, 1928.” 

The tabulation for the crop year 1927- 
28 is predicated upon a total flour pro- 
duction for the year of 121,000,000 bbls— 
approximately 2,000,000 less than the 
production last year. This reduction 
seems justified by the probable fact that 
the last crop year started with relatively 
low stocks in the hands of bakers and 
jobbers, while the current crop year 
probably began with comparatively large 
stocks in their hands, Mr. Anderson says. 

The report states that the total pro- 
duction for the six months ended Dec. 
81, 1927, was relatively less than for the 
corresponding period of any of the pre- 
ceding four years, and it seems likely, 
therefore, the output for the current six 
months ending June 30, 1928, probably 
will be as large or larger than for any 
of the preceding corresponding periods. 

“The domestic consumption of flour 
per capita is a fairly constant figure, and 
normally increases somewhat with popu- 
lation, although not necessarily in the 
same ratio,’ Mr. Anderson reports. “The 
stability of this factor, however, makes it 
possible to estimate the total consump- 
tion with some degree of accuracy. The 
principal variation from year to year is 
in the total export of flour. In arriving 
at the probable total export of flour for 
the current six months, we have used the 
proportions between the first six months 
and the second six months in prior crop 
years as a basis. Obviously, however, 
conditions arise which would change these 
percentages and which would correspond- 
ingly affect the total flour production for 
the crop year and the estimated flour 
production for the current six months. 

“On the basis of the average capacity 
operated, as shown by the monthly re- 
ports of productio#® secured by the Bu- 


reau of the Census, the estimated output 
for the next six months would be ap- 
proximately 57,621,938 bbls, and would 
represent an operation of 52 per cent of 
capacity. Of course the division of this 
output per month is to a very large ex- 
tent affected by the trend of prices, and 
the necessities of the seller and buyer 
from day to day. It is possible, how- 
ever, to roughly estimate the proportion 
of the total production which will be pro- 
duced each month. Based upon the av- 
erage monthly production in prior years, 
and assuming a total production for the 
current six months of 57,600,000 bbls, the 
monthly production during this period, 
if average conditions obtain, would be 
substantially as follows: 


Estimated 
monthly 


Estimated pet. 
of capacity 


1928— production, bbls operated 
GQRUOIF .cices 10,800,000 57 
February ...... 9,700,000 55 
MEAPOR .cccccss 9,400,000 52 
y=. errr rere 9,100,000 47 
BOOM cxecueetes 9,100,000 47 
FORO cnvosevces 9,500,000 53 

57,600,000 


“There is, of course, in this tabulation 
a considerable probability of error, and 
this error will be increased in later 
months if the actual production in the 
early part of the current semiannual pe- 
riod should prove to be either much 
higher or lower than the estimate. I do 
not know whether such estimates are 
either of value or interest to millers, but 
it occurs to me that an attempt to esti- 
mate the total production for the cur- 
rent six months, as well as by months 
during that period, might give mills a 
basis upon which to estimate their prob- 
able operations.” 





TRADEMARKS 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on Feb. 7, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


Flour 


ACE HIGH; Simpson-Ashby Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal; wheat and rye flour and long list 
of foods. Use claimed since July 7, 1915. 

“ALABAMA MAID"; Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; self-rising wheat flour. Use 
claimed since May 2, 1927. 

CATRIONA; Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; wheat flour. Use claimed since 1895. 

EL PANADERO; Fernando B. Maldonado, 
doing business as Maldonado & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal; wheat flour Use claimed 
since Jan. 2, 1902. 

ESTRELLA BLANCA; Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Aug. 28, 1926. 

GINGHAM GIRL; Plant Flour Mills Co., 
St, Louis, Mo; wheat flour, prepared wheat 
flour, corn meal, rye flour, pancake flour, 
and breakfast cereals. Use claimed since 
Dec. 20, 1924, on wheat and prepared wheat 
flour, and since Dec. 8, 1927, on corn meal, 
rye flour, pancake flour, and _ breakfast 
cereals. 

GINGHAM GIRL and design; Plant Flour 


Mills Co,, St. Louis, Mo; wheat flour, pre- 
pared wheat flour, corn meal, rye flour, pan- 
cake flour, and breakfast cereals. Use 


claimed since Dec. 20, 1924, on wheat and 
prepared wheat flour, and since Dec. 8, 1927, 
on corn meal, rye flour, pancake flour, and 
breakfast cereals. 

MAGNOLIA; Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind; self-rising wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1909. 

MOTHER'S 
New York; 
1920. 

PEOPLES PRIDE; Meyerson Bros., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa; wheat flour. Use claimed 


PRIDE; Joseph Moskowitz, 
wheat flour. Use claimed since 


since Sept. 1, 1923. 
RAPID and design; Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; self-rising wheat flour. Use 


claimed since 1915. 

VARSITY; Lewis Blaustein, doing busi- 
ness as General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md; 
flour. Use claimed since Nov. 15, 
1927. 

WHITEFLYER and design; Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; self-rising wheat flour. 
Use claimed since 1922. 

WINTER ROSE; Bay City Milling Co., 
Bay City, Mich; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1911. 

Cereals 

WHEATOSE; Carque Pure Food Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal; breakfast cereal. Use 
claimed since June 27, 1927. 


Bakery Products 


MOVIE; Margaret D. Turner, Los Angeles, 
Cal; pies. Use claimed since Jan. 15, 1927. 
Stock Feed 

CHIEF HI-HAT; Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa; stock feed. Use claimed since Oct. 
12, 1927. 

Design of an Indian chief; 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa; stock feed. 
since Oct. 12, 1927. 

VICTOR; Crete Mills, Crete, Neb; hog 
food and the following named poultry prod- 
ucts: chick mash, chick food otherwise 
known as buttermilk starter, growing mash, 
hen scratch, laying mash, poultry fattener, 
husky scratch, and crate fattener. Use 
claimed since 1924 on hog builder, since 1918 
on chick mash, since 1908 on chick food, 
since 1918 on growing mash, since 1918 on 
hefi scratch and laying mash, since 1914 on 
poultry fattener,' since 1920 on husky 
scratch, and since 1914 on crate fattener. 
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During the five months ending with 
December, Canadian oatmeal mills 
shipped 170,681 cwt of their products 
for export. 


Purity Oats 
Use claimed 


An Analysis of Past and Prospective Mill Operations 


OUTPUT, BBLS (CROP YEARS) 


Period— 7-—1923-24 —1924-25— 
he be 
a > 
% 5 2 bs 
r= ~ & “ 
ist 6 mos— a fa c Gy 
July-December. 65,563,501 53 69,014,034 57 


2d 6 mos— 


January-June 57,802,264 47 52,243,350 43 





—~-1925-26— 7—1926-27— 7-—-1927-28— 

- oo we 

> an a 

n a n ba n a 

ra ° ° c ° S 

= = = ws 4 pa 

5 a E be E = 

e nt _ Ss = i] 

> s ‘o bes 1S = 

e fe cs O = a 
63,761,724 95 68,024,045 95 63,378,062 *52 
53,269,284 45 655,452,033 45 *57,621,938 *45§ 


EXPORT, BBLS (CROP YEARS) 


Ist 6 mos— 
July-December. . 
2d 6 mos— 
January-June... 


9,384,148 54 8,121,288 58 


7,868,472 46 5,778,174 42 


5,342,753 56 7,652,275 57 7,085,031 *55 


4,198,047 44 5,728,176 43 *%5,796,843 *45 


CONSUMPTION, BBLS (CROP YEARS) 


ist 6 mos— 
July-December. 

2d 6 mos— 
January-June.. 
*Estimated. 


56,179,353 53 60,892,746 57 


49,933,792 47 46,465,176 43 


58,418,971 54 60,371,770 55 56,293,081 *52 


49,071,237 46 49,723,857 45 *51,825,095 *48 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 
The Twin City Bread Co., Decatur, 
shortly will add one story to its plant, 
installing two additional ovens. This will 
greatly increase production, especially in 
the cake department. 


Arizona 

J. Robertson has opened the Mother’s 
Home Bakery, Safford. 

The Unique Baking Co. has taken over 
the University Bakery, 907 East Third 
Street, Tucson, and has opened a whole- 
sale department. Those interested in the 
business are A. E. and H. Lavar Price, 


C. M. Metz and S. M. Mickey. The firm - 


is incorporated for $20,000. 


Arkansas 

Paul Lewis has opened a bakery at 
Arkadelphia. 

Oscar Gloor has purchased the South- 
ern Sanitary Bakery, Hot Springs. 

The Harris Baking Co., Rogers, has 
built an addition and installed more 
equipment. 

California 

August Heber has purchased the 
Progress Bakery, 521 Clement Street, 
San Francisco, from Alfred Simon and 
Charles Rehm. 

F. Mettler has opened a bakery at 
1457 Church Street, San Francisco. 

Aldo Nicora has opened a bakery at 
2650 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco. 

Adolph 'Tomsky kas purchased the 
bakery of Frank Schmidt, Petaluma. 

J. H. Marr has sold his interest in 
the Porterville (Cal.) Baking Co, to Les 
Benham and Otto Carstens. 

W. H. Rolph has opened a bakery at 
4707 Foothill Boulevard, Oakland. 

F. M. Moulthrop has succeeded Ole 
Jordheim as plant manager of the Lang- 
endorf Baking Co., Sixty-second and 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Monarch Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at. Pasadena, capitalized for 
$100,000. Directors and incorporators 
are John McGavin, Ole Jordheim, Los 
Angeles, and Allen McGavin, Jr., Vic- 
toria, B. C. On completion of organiza- 
tion of the company, a large wholesale 
plant will be erected in Pasadena, it is 
reported, 

The $1,000,000 plant of the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., Los Angeles, is now 
under personal charge of A. J. Bale, 
vice president, who comes from Port- 
land, Oregon, where he was branch man- 
ager. 

G. Pinochi has purchased the Roma 
Bakery, Fourth and Commercial, Eureka, 
from A. Paoli. 

Peter Sola has purchased the Grand 
Bakery, Angels Camp, from Mrs. Clara 
Barry. 

The Geneva Bakery, San Francisco, 
J. Puricelli, proprietor, has moved to 
6598 Mission Street. 

Ray Mizener has purchased a half in- 
terest in the Bakersfield (Cal.) Grain 
Co., 631 Truxtun Avenue. 

Sumner Barnard has sold the Chatter- 
ton Bakery, El Cerrito, to Fernand Du- 
bois. 

John McKay has purchased the Ho- 
kamps Bakery, 614 Polk Street, San 
Francisco, from Emile Marchand. 

C. F. Frazier will erect an alfalfa mill 
in Buena Park. 

The Davis Health Bakery has opened 
a branch store at Adams and Broadway, 
Glendale. 

Louis Pia has purchased the Lemoore 
(Cal.) Bakery. 

R. G. Bishop, San Dimas, has closed 
his bakery. 

New bakeries in San Francisco: Aldo 
Nicora, 2650 Twenty-first; F. Hattler, 
1457 Church; L. Grindurck, 62 West Por- 
tal; Sunkist Pie Shoppe, 1480 Fulton. 

The Tanner Kelp Products Co., San 
Pedro, is erecting a plant at the outer 
harbor, costing over $100,000. It will 
manufacture a deficiency feed for cattle 
from sea kelp. 

Lemke Bros. have purchased the Hi- 
Way Bakery, Yreka, from James Gray. 

Jacob Sheaffer is conducting a feed, 
grain and poultry supply business at 
9439 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, un- 
der the name of Culver City Feed & 
Fuel Co. 


Connecticut 
B. H. Wetherby will open a branch 
bakery in the Harris Building, Seymour. 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Model Baking Co., 
Hartford, with liabilities of $4,510, and 
assets of $1,860. 


Idaho 


E. G. North, Payette, has sold the 
City Bakery to Frank Walters. 


Florida 
The Bon Ton Bakery, 1035 Park 
Street, Jacksonville, is a new shop 
opened by Mrs. E. C. Jones. 


Georgia 

M. E. Cochran, formerly one of the 
owners of the Cochran Bros.’ Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Dublin, has purchased the 
plant and good-will of the Blue Ribbon 
Bakery there. 

The Kraft Bakery Co., Savannah, re- 
cently completed an addition to the 
plant. 

Illinois 

Mrs. Myrtle Hummer, and son, Har- 
old, operating the Quality Bakery, La 
Salle, have sold the site of the bakery 
at 603 First Street for use as a restau- 
rant, and have opened for business at 
918 Eighth Street. 

Rueter’s Bakery has been opened at 
618 Western Avenue, Peoria. 

Windsor Meinecke has purchased the 
electric equipment of the Burnham Bak- 
ery, Taylorville, and has opened a bak- 
ery there. 

Indiana 

Frank Broadlick will open a bakery at 
Delphi. He has conducted one at La 
Fayette for four years. 

N. Small has opened the Brown Bobby 
Shop, 209 South Third Street, Logans- 
port, and bakes all goods except bread. 

The Springs Valley Milling Co., Paoli, 
has filed papers of preliminary dissolu- 
tion. 

The Avondale Baking Co., Muncie, has 
been incorporated for $10,000, to conduct 
a wholesale and retail baking business, 
by John C. and Jenny Arnold, W. Ava 
and Ossie Shewell. 

The Blue Goose Bakery, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, has changed its location to a 
site on Brookside Avenue. 

George Kessler, baker, Greensburg, has 
added another truck. 

Arthur Newland, baker, Washington, 
has added a truck. 

The pie bakery of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Foorman, Muncie, has added another 
truck. 

Iowa 

J. D. Olson has closed the City Bakery, 
Bancroft. 

Fred and Frank McBridge have pur- 
chased the equipment of the Belmond 
(Iowa) Bakery, and opened a shop there. 

N. V. Chihak has purchased the Ideal 
Bakery, Cresco, from W. E. Saur. 

The Happiness Bakeries, Inc., St. Paul, 
has leased the two-story Capitol Hill 
Building, Des Moines, which it will re- 
model as a branch plant for distribution 
in central Iowa. 

E. M. Christensen, Milo, has purchased 
the Reece Flour & Feed Co.’s business, 
2623 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines, and 
will operate as the Beaverdale Feed Co. 

Elmer McGee, for many years with the 
Zimmerman Bakeries at Hannibal, Mo., 
has succeeded Howard S. Sanborn as 
general manager of the Mason City 
(Iowa) Baking Co. Mr. Sanborn will 
confine his efforts to the newly organized 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co. W. R. 
Gosnell, formerly plant manager at Ma- 
son City, will be associated with the 
Rochester company. 

A feed grinder has been installed in 
the Valley Mills, Missouri Valley. 

R. E. Lynch has purchased the interest 
of L. J. Kallmer in the Storm Lake 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

Headquarters of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Grain Exchange, together with the of- 
fices of most of the grain firms, will be 
moved to the ‘sixth floor of the Warnock 
Building April 1. 

Walter Hartog, formerly of Traer, has 
purchased a bakery at Tipton. 


Kans, 

Victor Johnson, formerly of the Royal 
Bakery, Humboldt, Neb., has purchased 
the Arensberg Bakery, 928 North Fifth 
Street, Atchison, and has renamed it the 
Royal Bakery. 

Zeno Brune, baker, Easton, has built 
an addition to his plant. 

E. H. Jones and W. J. Reddick have 
purchased the Argonne Café and Bakery, 
Minneapolis, from G. M. Horner. 

A. R. Karback has purchased the Oak- 
ley (Kansas) Bakery from A. M. Hays. 

G. W. Jenkins, Wamego, has reopened 
his bakery after remodeling. 

The Superior Baking Co., wholesale, 
140 North Main Street, El Dorado, is a 
new enterprise. C. L. Little heads the 
business. He is interested also in the 
Peerless bakeries of Winfield and Arkan- 
sas City. 

Kentucky 

L. Killough has purchased the Provi- 
dence (Ky.) Bakery from Roscoe Rice. 

The Model Bakery, Owensboro, has in- 
stalled a new mixer. Oscar Jones and 
Frank Stintt are proprietors. 


Louisiana 

The H. Weil Baking Co., 4014 Pry- 
tania Street, New Orleans, awarded con- 
tracts recently for the construction of a 
plant that will give the company a con- 
siderable increase in production. It is 
expected that it will be completed be- 
fore the end of 1928. 


Massachusetts 

The New York Model Bakery Co., 
Lynn, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital. Morris Friedman is president 
and Joseph Friedman treasurer. 

The Priscilla Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital. 
Joseph A. Letowineau is president. 

Mrs. Beatrice Groehl and Mrs. Cath- 
erine Diggins have opened a Home Bak- 
ery at Milford. 

Justin E. Aubry has purchased the 
bakery at 53-55 Kent Avenue, Pittsfield, 
formerly operated by Van Korb & Men- 
ges. He will remodel the plant and in- 
crease its capacity. The business will be 
conducted as a separate enterprise from 
the Federal Bakery, North Street. 

Mrs. John H. Barnard has sold her 
bakery at 1587 Hancock Street, Quincy 
Center, to George Kean. 

The Workingmen’s Circle Co-operative 
Bakery has a plant under construction at 
Water and Harrison streets, Worcester. 
It will cost $25,000, and be ready for 
occupancy in April. Abraham Yanofsky 
is president. 

Michigan 

R. A. Stuart has purchased the Quality 

Bakery, Portland, from Ernest Geddie. 


Minnesota 


H. S. Sanborn, manager of the Mason 
City (Iowa) Baking Co., has taken over 
the Parkin Bakery, Rochester. 

Henry Shatck and Carl Thompson 
have purchased the bakery of Otto Jen- 
sen, Austin, and renamed it the Vienna 
Bakery. 

The feed store of A. Henriksen, Bruno, 
recently burned with total loss to build- 
ing and contents. John Wahlstrom was 
local manager. 

R. E. Israel, 4230 East Fiftieth Street, 
Minneapolis, has applied for license to 
operate a bakery. 

M. E. Pike, 717 Eighth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, has applied for a bakery 
license. 

Missouri 

H. L. Adams has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, Earl McQuown, in the 
Browning (Mo.) Bakery. 

Mrs. Fay Moore has purchased the in- 
terest of Earl Sheppard in the Sheppard 
Bakery, and is president of a new com- 
pany to operate the business. J. F. 
Southard, her father, is manager and 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Edwards Bakery, Richmond, has 
been purchased by Mrs. Fay Wright, 
who will operate a confectionery and 
lunchroom. 

Paul Warner and Paul Vandiver, of 
the Southern Feed Co., Springfield, man- 
ufacturer of mixed’ feeds, have pur- 


chased the interests of their associate 
J. A. Silvers. : 


Montana 

The Hauge Café, Glasgow, has installeq 
an oven and will do a bakery business. 
Andrew Swanson has charge of this de- 
partment. T. A. Hauge, proprictor, for. 
merly operated the Model Bakery there. 

W. L. Springer, owner of the Springer 
Bakery, Great Falls, died, aged 74. 


Nebraska 

F. L. Hunter has purchased the inter- 
est of Frank Crane in the Coleridge 
(Neb.) Bake Shop. 

Bud Rasch has opened a bakery at 
Greeley. , 

E. T. Nuss, of Sutton, has purchased 
the defunct Harvard (Neb.) Bakery and 
opened it for business. . 

I. S. Walters has purchased the bakery 
of F. D. Valentine, Oshkosh. ‘ 

Mr. De Hut has moved the S! ipleton 
(Neb.) Bakery to a new location. 

Frank Coverdale has purcha:ed the 
Sidney (Neb.) Bakery from Mrs A. H. 
Koeppel. 

New York 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed Feb. 9 by Falco & D’Amore, in 
the pastry business, at 630 E::t One 
Hundred Eijighty-seventh Stree!, New 
York, listing liabilities about $6.00 and 
assets $2,000. 

The Zion Cake Bakery, Inc. 7218 
Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, is bank- 
rupt, with liabilities of $3,006 and assets 
of $1,625. 

The Old Colony Bakery, Buff«'o, has 
increased its capital stock to 49,500 
shares, par value $100; 5,000 are pre- 
ferred, 44,500 common. 

Edward D. Gregory, proprietor of the 
May Bud Coffee Shop, Glens Falls, will 
add an American and French pasiry de- 
partment. 

Arthur and George Bell have leased 
the Grof Bakery, 168 Spring Strect, Os- 
sining, and will operate it as Bel! Bros. 
Bakery. 

New Jersey 

The Paul Baking Co., 128 Labor 
Street, Trenton, capital $25,000, has been 
incorporated by Frank Pawloski, Ed- 
ward Praiss and Joseph D. Kaplan. 


North Dakota 

The City Bakery, Williston, will build 

a plant, 40x100. 
Ohio 

Milton Gassner has opened a pastry 
shop in Avondale. 

The bakeshop of Edward Wallace, Cir- 
cleville, has been renovated. 

William Wagner, baker, Marion, will 
install a new mixer at an early date. 

Joseph Dehmer has bought the bakery 
of William Agricola, 19 West Liberty 
Street, Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma 


Wallace Reed, formerly of Bristow, 
has purchased a bakery at Allen. 


Pennsylvania 


Tobias Romanoff is enlarging hi- re- 
tail bakery, 402 South Duke Street, |.an- 
caster. A steam oven and other ©;uip- 
ment will be installed. 

George E. Fitzhonts and J. F. Mar- 
shall have purchased the Federal Ba <ery, 
Indiana, from John Woods. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has ict 4 
contract for a bakery at Twentiet! and 
Indiana, Philadelphia. 

Joseph M. Spriggs & Sons, Was: 'ng- 
ton, have taken over the wholesale -r0- 
cery and flour business of Georg: D. 
Cummins & Co., Houston. Georg D. 
and Hugh S. Cummins, brothers, © ¢T¢ 
engaged in business for 27 years. 

Fire of unknown origin destroye the 
plant of the General Macaroni Co., | .rle- 
Feb. 6. The loss on the building 45 
estimated at $5,500 and on the stock «t 
$3,900. 

Wyoming 

Arnold F. Good and Fredolph Ancer- 
son have purchased the Athens Bakery; 
Rawlins, from John Contos and George 
Teleganis. The name will be changed t? 
Ideal Bakery, and the business moved 
to 413 West Cedar Street. 
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The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha’s Newly Completed 7,000-bbl Flour Mill at Tsurumi, Japan 












































The Cflour Milling Industry in ,fapan 


By DM. Paruyama 


OTAL daily productive capacity of 
\| Japanese wheat flour mills at the 
beginning of 1928 was 46,625 bbls, 
of which 44,600 belonged to seven mills 
of the Japan Flour Mill Association and 
2,025 to 20 minor mills outside the asso- 
ciation. This is a gain of 7,655 bbls over 
the capacity at the beginning of 1927, ac- 
cording to an exclusive report prepared 
by the association for The Northwestern 
Miller. This means an advance of 8,200 
bbls for association mills, but a decline 
of 545 for outside ones, compared with 
the previous year. 

Official statistics specially prepared by 
the association for The Northwestern 
Miller give data for the companies’ mills, 
with their capacity and location, as fol- 
lows: 

Daily capacity, 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha— bbls 
Sunamachi (Tokyo plant) ........ 900 














Tokyo No. 1 900 
Tokyo No. 2 2,400 
TOMRNEES 46064 900 
VOM Sic cceea< 600 
BORGER sas wedeceewesvesvesesconese 400 
a. ee en ree een ee 400 
CHOU cchwabweds FOR pc bees seen een 700 
ZOMG bcc cesseccecaaccocssvcs 7,600 
Nagoya (incompleted) ........... 1,000 
RR a 0 oe re eee 1,000 
Pe See Se OTe Tee Terie 2,400 
2 eT eee eee Eee ee 900 
WN a ho 6.000606 Bev ecesousese 19,200 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha— 
Sener 1,000 
ROME C1 0444 6-0 6o66uccdeesetes 900 
Utes MOOED sc cccccccveccece 100 
Utsunomiya (mew) ...........++-. 600 
tl eer rrr ererrerer Te 1,000 
| er ee 1,100 
MN “SE S0S. SAN FON 046 eS eeeeeeevetes 600 
WEE BES ban Gb i 00 60 8000658 seen 7,000 
GE oni bs GaSe c¥nds rGeCceecees 2,100 
DE MRR h Gaia sud sa0 00 ¥eeeres sens 2,000 
ET Coble cape seee' ¢ 0.966340 1,250 
DR ads bad do 04 'udne 0 c0ee has 850 
WN, Si 60 ek a0 6066 0a's des 700 
SOI oa hin nc saves od se08'6% 900 
ME RECUR a Rb ade tN Ks ves ccese 20,100 
Masuda Seifun Kaisha ............. 2,500 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha— 
i. +. Seer 70 
SOE wie cb 5656.004004 300056 230 
Te ator boss 060% 6040 66% 500 
CORES Bi d.5 F0.00.5 64sec oncses 500 
0 TOMO SAR eee 1,200 
Nagoya Seifun Kaisha ............. 700 
Osaka Seifun Kaisha .............. 500 
Nippon Seimai Seifun Kaisha....... 300 
SOR NE 5-6 abs Wiss oc bse ss v0 44,600 


These seven mills are members of the 
Japan Flour Mill Association. The ca- 
pacity of the Nippon and Nisshin mills, 
Jan. 1, 1927, was each 15,600 bbls, but 
this year the latter gained 900 over the 
former. The most noteworthy event was 
the final completion, toward the end of 
the year, of the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha’s 
Tsurumi mill, which was increased from 





2,500 bbls at once to 7,000. The com- 
pany intends to devote this mill exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of export flour. 
The Nippon Seifun also increased the ca- 
pacity of its Yokohama mill from 4,000 
to 7,600 bbls. In addition, there are 
19,000 water mills in Japan, run by 
farmers as their subsidiary jobs. No ex- 
act data are available for the latter, but 
they are expected to produce about 2,- 
000,000 bags a year. 


The Water Mill Era 


Flour milling in this country up to 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese 
War, in 1904, was still in the water mill 
stage. Flour was manufactured princi- 
pally by these mills scattered everywhere, 
each with a daily capacity of only 10 
to 50 49-lb bags. The majority of flour 
that was wanted was imported. 

The Nippon Seifun Kaisha, established 
in 1896, was the only roller mill, with a 
productive capacity of 200 bbls, in strik- 
ing contrast to its 19,200 of today. 
Whereas the capacity was limited to 750 
bbls, in all Japan in pre-war days, it was 
increased to 8,700 in 1910. In 1914, when 
the World War broke out, the capacity 
was 9,060 bbls, but it reached 21,600 in 
1921, and has grown to the present ca- 
pacity of 46,625. While the Nippon Sei- 
fun had to carry out business readjust- 
ments twice a year in connection with 
the failure of its financial supporter, the 
Suzuki Shoten, the Nisshin has had a run 
of satisfactory business for some years. 

The latter company’s business condi- 
tion for the last several terms, in dollars 
(000’s omitted) : 


Author- Divi- 

ized Paid-up dend 

1925— capital capital Profit (pct.) 

First half ... $6,165 $3,420 $634 20 

Second half.. 6,165 3,420 539 20 
1926— 

First half ... 6,165 3,420 456 18 

Second half.. 6,165 3,420 371 16 
1927— 

First half ... 6,165 3,969 422 12 

Second half.. 6,165 3,969 457 12 


Production and Consumption 
The 1927 statistics for flour and wheat 
for Japan, specially furnished by the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha for The North- 
western Miller, show many important 
data, as below (000’s omitted) : 


Flour, Wheat, 

49-lb bags bus 

TEXPOEUS .ccccccccccece 3,600 000 
TeMPOTUS 2 ccccccossececs 850 18,043 
Production .........++- 35,725 30,991 
Consumption ......... 34,200 *16,428 
Stocks (Dec. 31) ..... 2,000 3,338 


*Flour only. 


Flour exports last year declined 900,- 
000 49-lb bags from 1926. Most of the 


imported flour is of Canadian origin. In 
production, that of the water mills, 2,- 
000,000 bags, is omitted. The 1927 pro- 
duction beat the previous record for 1926 
by 9,157,000 bags. It was also the larg- 
est in the past 10 years. Virtually no 
wheat was exported. Last year’s wheat 
imports showed a drop of about 1,267,250 
bus from a normal year. 

The completion of the 7,000-bbl Tsu- 
rumi plant of the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha 
and the increased capacity of the Nippon 
Seifun’s Yokohama plant last year added 
great strength to the export of Japanese 
flour. Exports for 1928 are expected to 
increase largely, as these mills are pre- 
pared to meet any demand. The govern- 
ment figure for export flour last year 
was about 844,421 bbls. 

This amount was roughly 3,600,000 49- 
lb bags, of which 2,700,000 were exported 
by the Nisshin Seifun, 800,000 by the 


per cent went to North China and the 
remainder to South China, South Sea 
Islands, Singapore and British India. 
The average export price last year of 
the Nisshin Seifun was about $6 bbl, 
c.i.f., Tientsin, $6.20 Dairen and $7.80 
Singapore. Profit on export flour for 
the Nisshin Seifun was about 6c bag, and 
the company realized about $162,000 in 
exports last year. The Nisshin Seifun 
recently opened branches in Sourabaya 
and Singapore to prepare for engaging 
in the export trade. Its Tsurumi plant, 
now completed, is one of the world’s 
largest mills. It has 42 grain elevators, 
each with a capacity of 1,000 tons wheat, 
and the total capacity is 1,386,000 bus. 
The mill proper is 270 feet long, 90 feet 
wide and 140 feet high. Break rolls manu- 
factured in Germany have been increased 
from 35 to 100. A 10,000-ton steamer 
is able to come alongside the quay wall 


Nippon Seifun and 100,000 by the Masuda _ of the mill, and carry wheat direct to 
Seifun. Of the export flour, 75 to 80 grain elevators. 
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Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on Dec. 31, 1927 


The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period Dec. 31, 1927. Reports 
were received from 852 milling companies operating 1,011 mills. These mills produced 89.5 
per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 1925. 
Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually have been considered. Of the 852 mills reporting, 14 held no stocks of wheat 
and flour on Dec. 31, 1927. Data on stocks as of Sept. 30, June 30, and March 31, 1927, 
are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, and March 
31, 1927: 





Dec. 31 Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 
Number of milling companies reporting...... 852 828 826 841 
Number of mills represented ............++06% 1,011 989 995 1,009 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output.. 89.5 89.1 *90.1 *90.5 
Wheat stocks held by mills (bus)— 
Bh GOUEFE GIUTRGINE (6 car caeeervccrevcccnccere 8,842,323 6,227,681 2,557,328 6,061,727 
In public terminal elevators .............++5. 14,106,519 12,149,986 3,883,561 6,849,757 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 
SRD cae anaes 660 bO6 06 040-084-002 cvewececece 3,640,221 3,984,233 1,605,263 5,837,550 
In transit and bought to arrive............... 18,587,384 16,119,698 10,394,884 6,450,960 
In mills and mill elevators attached to mills. 70,460,902 77,246,287 34,148,732 60,571,599 
Total wheat stocks ..........0eees00% 115,637,349 115,727,885 52,589,768 85,771,593 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls)— 
In mills, private warehouses, public ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 
| MPTP PETEPEL CET Tre er ee ere 4,539,905 4,266,505 3,566,423 4,126,927 


*Based on the total output (114,689,930 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 
manufactures, 1925. 


~> 
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United States Flour Disappearance 
Russell's Commercial News's estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
































cr 1927-28 r 1926-27 1925-26 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

December to date December to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 6,800 6,250 8,000 6,500 5,900 
WON. a 6 dwic ca deged¢ccedbtiesnees 10,877 66,284 10,537 71,089 68,744 
DE vn p-diu 040d dub0b 0.06.4 tde%.0.090 cto 2 s@e> 2 10 
WORE. cancscsceewivretendsenecr 17,677 72,536 18,537 77,591 74,654 
TRETED 00: ce cen vevecees ° 1,126 7,086 1,208 7,732 5,352 
Stocks at end of period 6,100 6,100 6,700 6,700 6,900 
WRENS: ies Se ethe eeew od eided ese 7,226 13,186 7,908 14,432 12,252 
Apparent disappearance .......+.+++. 10,451 59,350 10,629 63,159 62,402 
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The (ity of the Changing 


(Continued from page 612.) — 
and well worth a visit. New " 
York at this period was 
nearer an all American city 
than it has ever been since 
or will ever be again. 

The real big development 
of New York did not begin 
until after the War of the 
Rebellion for, like the World 
War, it brought hundreds of 
people attracted by the op- 
portunities to make money. 
The city then began to build 
up more rapidly, but even 
then, above Forty-second 
Street there was much va- 
cant land and Harlem was 
almost entirely open coun- 
try, populated only by 
squatters and goats. It was 
at about this period that 
Fifth Avenue became the 
avenue of fashion, and the 
older residents, as well as 
some of the newly rich, be- 

.gan to build their residences 
further north than Thirtieth 
Street, the lower portion of 
the avenue having already 
been built up by some of 
the city’s most prominent 
people. This period brought 
the advent of the brown stone front, 
rows upon rows of them all alike 
and of an architecture now char- 
acterized as the “early brutal.” 

The first big business building 
erected in New York was the Prod- 
uce Exchange, begun in 1881 and 
finished in 1884. 

The opening of this structure was 
one of the big events of the period. 
Curiously enough, it is built practi- 
cally upon the site originally used 
as the first market place for the 
purchase and sale of flour, because 
in 1840 flour merchants met near by 
for the purpose of trading, and in 
rainy days took shelter under an 
awning put up for their protection 
against rain, in front of the ware- 
house of Weeks & Douglas at 16 
South Street. This firm later changed 
its name to Weeks & Parr, and for 
many years was well known to those 
in the flour trade. 

From this small gathering of trad- 
ers grew an association which even- 
tually developed into the New York 
Corn Exchange, which in 1860-61 
erected a building on Whitehall 
Street quite close to the present 
Produce Exchange Building. This, 
too, has been affected by the ravages 
of time, because 20 years ago most 
of the flour purchases were made 
there, but now only a small propor- 
tion of the local flour business is trans- 
acted on the floor. Its sample tables are 
bare, and its glory as an institution of 
trade has greatly decreased. 

The next large building to be erected 
was the St. Paul, at Broadway and Ann 
Street. This was 15 stories high, and 
then regarded as quite a wonder. The 
World Building, with its gilded dome, 
soon followed, as did other and bigger 

buildings, until the Woolworth Building, 
57 stories high, topped them all. The 
end is not yet in sight, and if heights 
continue to increase the upper end of 
some never will be, for according to 
present plans, a building twice as high 
as the Woolworth is now contemplated. 

And so the building process has con- 
tinued until in lower Manhattan is the 
largest mass of business buildings in the 
world. Viewed from a distance, in the 
late afternoon of a winter’s day when its 
thousands of windows are alight, this 
mountain of masonry resembles nothing 
so much as a gigantic crown studded with 
sparkling gems, and if one has imagina- 
tion he may be slightly compensated for 
the loss of the buildings of other days, 
around which memory has woven so 
much romance. All this building caused 
the destruction of many ancient land- 
marks and others, while not so ancient, 
for many reasons equally interesting. 
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Rotunda of the Astor House, New York, Where the Big Business Men of 1880 Foregathered 


Let us walk up Broadway, my brothers, 
and note the havoc. 

The first “old spot” to be missed is 
the Stevens House. The site is now oc- 
cupied by the Cunard Building. Then 
the Astor House, of which the Rotunda 
lunch counter was the gathering place 
of most of the big business men of the 
locality, has disappeared, as well as Nash 
& Crooks on Park Place, French’s Hotel 
on Park Row, the Cosmopolitan Hotel at 
West Broadway and Chambers Street, 
John Racky’s, Stewart’s, Hitchcock’s, 
Dolan’s and Andy Horn’s place. Of all 
these downtown resorts, the last five were 
the most interesting. John Racky kept 
a wine shop on Frankfort Street, just off 
Park Row, and did a large wholesale as 
well as retail business. In its dingy in- 
terior gathered many of the merchants 
of the neighborhood, both for luncheon 
and an end of the day glass of wine, and 
some rare vintages were served there. 

Stewart’s, on Warren Street, was the 
first place of its kind to inaugurate the 
circular bar. On the walls hung many 
excellent works of art, notably a piece 
called “After the Hunt,” composed of 
a lot of hunting gear hung on an old 
barn door. This was probably one of the 
finest pieces of still life ever painted, 
many a wager being won and lost on 
whether or not this or that bit was real 


or painted. The end of the day luncheon 
set out by the proprietor attracted many 
people, and no day passed without the at- 
tendance of some notable personage. An- 
other novel feature of this place was that 
its proprietor divided among his em- 
ployees as a gift the entire receipts of 
the day before Christmas. 

Andy Horn’s place was on Park Row, 
just above the entrance to the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and many on their way to their 
homes in the City of Churches found it a 
convenient stopping place. Its interest- 
ing feature was the ability of the bar- 
tenders to slide “schooners” of beer the 
full length of a 40-foot bar almost at 
railroad speed, never spilling one. 

Probably the most interesting of all 
these downtown resorts was Hitchcock’s, 
on Park Row, famous for its ham and 
beans, but more so for its wide range of 
patronage. While car drivers, newspa- 
per compositors, reporters and hordes of 
others frequented the place, so did White- 
law Reid, John Hay and Mark Twain, 
and before them Horace Greeley and 
Bret Harte, all of whom were familiar 
with the cries of the waiters for “ham 
and” and “one in the dark,” the total 
cost of which was 15c, including bread 
and butter. 

Well, these places are now all gone, 
so let us wander farther uptown to see 
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esky Line 


if we will fare any better, 

Among the noted places 
uptown were the Fifth Ave. 
nue Hotel, at Fifth Avenye 
and Twenty-third Street, the 
Morton House, the Hoffman 
House, and 20 or 30 others, 
The first was noted for its 
being the headquarters of 
Senator Thomas C. Platt, 
who with other leaders of 
the New York state ltepub- 
licans held forth there jn 
what was known is the 


Square, was the gathering place for 
theatrical folk, and if one wanted 
the latest gossip of the thea!cr, or 
to learn just how bad some!ody’s 
“Hamlet” had been, all he had to 
do was go there and listen. ‘!‘hese, 
like the ones downtown, hav. long 
since been displaced by business 
buildings, the only two which have 
stood off the advance of commercial 
development being the Hote! Bre- 
voort, at Fifth Avenue and fighth 
Street, and the Hotel LaFayette, on 
the corner of University Place and 
Ninth Street. 

The old order continually changes, 
but not altogether for the letter, 
because activity does not always 


mean progress. The color and most 
of the romance has gone from J} road- 
way, and in another generation will 
have been entirely forgotten. To 


the casual visitor Broadway still 
glitters at night, but for the old- 
timer it is only a glint of its glories 
of the past. 
The early seventies brought the 
uptown residential movement, and 
many of the old families formerly 
occupying residences on lower !‘ifth 
Avenue and the intersecting si reets 
between the north side of Washing- 
ton Square and Thirty-fourth Si reet 
began to build north of Forty-second 


Street and up toward Seventieth. ‘This 
left vacant a good deal of. residential 
property which was too valuable fo: the 
ordinary resident to occupy for very | ng, 
so that in a few years business also ! gan 
to flow northward, with the result ‘hat 
slowly but surely these handsome old 
residences, which had for years bee: s0 
much to the social life of the city, !« an 
to disappear. By the end of that de de 
many had been torn down to make ay 


for business buildings and, that pri ‘ess 
continuing on down to now, the r'si- 
dences have gradually drifted northw rd, 
closely pursued by business, until Fi ‘y- 
seventh Street is now regarded « 4 
shopping district, though most of he 
large department stores are in the ne <h- 
borhood of Thirty-fourth. 

As an example of how this mover ‘nt 
has changed the location of this dist: ict 
it may be pointed out that, in the e “ly 
seventies, Fourteenth Street was the ig 
shopping center, with what was then “¢- 
garded as the mammoth store of R. ‘1. 
Macy & Co. at the corner of Fourteet! 
and Sixth Avenue. Within 20 years ‘1 
shopping center had moved north ‘0 
Twenty-third Street, and another 20 
found it at Thirty-fourth where, for ‘'¢ 
time being at least, it still remains; 
though Fifth Avenue from there up 'S 





“Amen Corner.” Many 
weighty political tatters 
were settled there. The 
Hoffman House stoo:! just 
above, and was the rendez- 
vous of all the well-known 
sportsmen and many »f the 
actors of the day, an:: some 
of them were there |most 
every hour of the 2 On 
occasions the same oncs saw 
the hands go nearly twice 
around the clock before de-- 
parting. 

A fine work of «rt by 
Bouguereau, entitled “The 
Nymphs and the s:tyr,’ 
hung upon the wall, aii was 
the subject of muc!: com- 

ment, some of it ribald. 
The Morton House, on Union 
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almost one continuous chain of shops. 

The stores of John Wanamaker at 
Broadway and Ninth Street and that of 
John Daniel & Sons, Broadway and 
Eighth, have been the only two to re- 
main downtown. In the latter establish- 
ment are to be found many elderly men 
and women employees who started as 
cash boys and girls, and have grown 

ay in the service. A trip through the 
store makes one feel as though a back- 
ward step of 50 years has been taken. 

About the time this latter business was 
established, a gentleman named Alexan- 
der Graham Bell had on exhibition a cu- 
rious instrument called a telephone, by 
means of which he was astounding the 
public by demonstrating that one could 
talk into it at one end of a large hall 
and be heard distinctly at the other, and 
contemporaneously another “crank,” 
named Thomas A. Edison, was working 
on an impossible contrivance of a light 
that needed no match to start it. 

As the residential section moved north- 
ward, with here and there the “palatial” 
residence of some “millionaire” raising 
itself above the level of others, the period 
of intensive house furnishing was at its 
heighi. In fact, so cluttered up with 
furniture were the parlors of the rich 
that one had almost to be a sharpshooter 
to walk through them without damage to 
either himself or the furniture which lay 
in wait to trip the unwary. In the homes 
of the lesser lights, golden oak and vari- 
ous colored plush furniture predominat- 
ed, «nd something called a whatnot, a 
series of graduated shelves, stood in the 
corncr of every parlor. The shelves con- 
taine i about everything, from pieces of 
coral and polished cockle shells to one 
of baby’s first shoes, and the uppermost 
one usually supported a lovely bunch of 
floral monstrosities made of wax and cov- 
ered by a glass globe. 

If the family had lost through death a 
pet canary, it was usually stuffed and 
placed on the stem of one of the flowers. 
A playful little trickster of these times 
was the macrémé portiere made of a 
serics of twisted or crocheted strings, 
hung from the top of the main doorway 
to the parlor. Into these strings a vis- 
itor sooner or later was sure to get 
twisted until he resembled a present-day 
Hawaiian dancer in full or half costume. 
Even these, along with the plush covered 
autograph and family photograph album, 
passed into oblivion, and with them went 
the cigar store wooden Indian who, hold- 
ing out a handful of wooden cigars in a 
magnificent gesture of generosity, at the 
same time brandished threateningly aloft 
in the other hand a tomahawk to cleave 
the skull of any who attempted to accept 
the invitation to take one. The Indian 
is gone, but somehow, gauged by fre- 
quent experience in the purchase of 
cigars, one feels that the quality then 
established seems to have still remained 
the standard. Judged by the aroma, one 
finds difficulty in deciding whether he is 
really smoking tobacco or pine knots. 

The prevailing sport of this early pe- 
riod was rifle shooting, but baseball, 
croquet, archery and tennis soon began 
to absorb attention. Baseball was played 
by old men of 30 or so, who wore plug 
hats and whiskers. In the early eighties, 
pedestrianism became rampant, and Gil- 
more’s, or Madison Square Garden, was 
the scene of many of the six-day walking 
matches. Driving, too, was much in- 
dulged in by the wealthy, and W. H. 
Vanderbilt behind his crack team of 
trotters “Early Rose” and “Aldine,” and 
many others of the elect of that time, 
were familiar figures on the road to Mc- 
Comb’s Dam or arriving at Gabe Case’s 
famous road house. In the winter, run- 
ners were substituted for wheels, and the 
merry jingle of sleigh bells made sweet 
music. The first to arrive on runners at 
Gabe Case’s was always rewarded with a 
bottle of champagne, and there was great 
rivalry among the drivers of the day to 
be the first on the spot. 

Then came the day of the high bicycle 
and the Sunday century runs. One of 
these affairs looks ludicrous today, but 
no more so than the blazers, caps and 
whiskers worn by the male tennis en- 
thusiast of the same period, or even the 
deep-sea diving outfits donned by those 
who took up automobiling seriously two 
decades ago. 


In what some love to call “the good 
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old days,” transportation to and from 
business was a more serious matter than 
it is even today. Horse drawn cars and 
stages were the only means of getting 
anywhere, and if one lived in Brooklyn— 
well, a ferryboat also was necessary. 

At this period the working hours were 
from 8 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock 
at night, and there were no Saturday half 
holidays. Only a few business houses 
recognized legal holidays, and few vaca- 
tions were indulged in by business men. 

The writer well remembers trips, hun- 
dreds of them, made in these horse cars 
when, in the dead of winter, with 100 or 
more passengers, which four horses were 
trying vainly to pull up a steep hill, the 
male members of the jolly little party 
would climb off and help push the car up 
the hill. These cars were unheated, but 
sheaves of wheat straw were neatly strewn 
about the bottom so that one might keep 
his feet warm by burying them therein. 
The rush for the Fulton Ferry boat was 
one of the evening and morning sports. 


Some one always got left, and was com- 
forted by the jeers of the luckier ones 
standing at the tail end of the boat as 
it butted its way out into the river. 
Many would take a chance and jump; 
now and again some of them would not 
jump far enough, and a dip in the river 
followed. One man, bounding down the 
runway, made the jump all right, but his 
momentum carried him plump into a very 
fat man on the boat. “Woof!” ejaculated 
the fat man. “I made it,” proudly cried 
the other. “Yes,” said the fat man, “you 
made it, but you danged fool the boat’s 
coming in, it ain’t going out.” 

I well remember a cunning little trick 
the youngsters who held down office 
boy jobs used to play—and I was one 
of them. 

Between the hours of 5 and 7 p.m. the 
fare on the Fulton Ferry was one cent. 
We found that by cutting the edge of 
the copper coin with a knife and slap- 
ping it down hard on the wooden shelf in 
front of the fare collector, it would stick 

















Broadway, New York City, North from Vesey Street, About 1870 
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to the wood—to the great glee of the 
gang and the increased sulphureousness 
of the atmosphere immediately surround- 
ing the collection booth. 

New York of today may be properly 
termed the city of the ever changing sky 
line. Twenty-story buildings are torn 
down weekly to make room for skyscrap- 
ers. Old dwellings disappear almost 
overnight, for so efficient is the present 
method of destruction that one almost 
dreads to leave home in the morning for 
fear that on his return at eventide there 
will be found nought but a large and gap- 
ing hole in the ground. The many exca- 
vations serve one great purpose, however, 
namely, increasing the agility of tele- 
graph messenger boys; for no excavation 
operations are complete without an on- 
looking messenger or two who, though 
perfectly stationary while there, must be 
extremely agile between holes, as it were. 
At the present time there are not quite 
enough boys to supply the demand made 
by the excavations in a city, the surface 
of which continuously resembles either a 
piece of Swiss cheese or “No Man’s 
Land,” or both, but the Federal Trade 
Commission or some other governing 
body may bring this to the attention of 
the telegraph companies and have it cor- 
rected. 

The big city mansion is now also be- 
ginning to disappear, for one reason or 
another. The owners, spending so much 
of their time in Europe and elsewhere, 
are leaning more and more toward apart- 
ments or hotels as town abiding places; 
consequently, the building of large hotels 
and apartment houses in the sections im- 
mediately adjacent to Central Park, and 
for blocks east and west of it, has as 
greatly changed the sky line of that sec- 
tion of the city as have the masses of 
masonry of lower Manhattan. 

Striking examples are the two hotels 
located at the Plaza, just east of Fifty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue—the Sa- 
voy-Plaza and the Sherry-Netherlands, 
the former erected upon the site of the 
old Savoy and the latter upon the site 
of the old Netherlands. 

The sky line of New York probably 
will continue to change long after the 
present generation of its inhabitants is 
gone; and those of the next generation 
still will pull that old threadbare wheeze 
that “New York will be a fine place 
when they get it finished.” And it prob- 
ably will be, if they ever do. 
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NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTED 
FOR J. H. HORNBY & SONS 


J. H. Hornby & Sons, New Brighton, 
Pa., have erected a fireproof warehouse 
and mill building, providing a storage 
space of 10,000 square feet. A contract 
has been let to S. Howe & Co., Inc., Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., for the installation of 
a mixing plant which will be in operation 
within a few weeks. The company ex- 
pects to manufacture a full line of poul- 
try and dairy feeds, and also to conduct 
a flour storage business. J. H. Hornby 
& Sons have been in business for 27 
years. During that period they have 
owned and dismantled three mills in New 
Brighton, and have aimed, in the con- 
struction of the new plant, to make it 
the last word in warehousing and milling 
equipment. 

2 2 2) 
WHOLESALE FOOD PRICES DECLINE 


A decrease of 1 per cent in the index 
number of wholesale grocery prices is 
reported by the New York University 
bureau of business research, which com- 
piles the figures monthly. 

A typical bill of wholesale groceries 
shows an index number of 106.6 in De- 
cember, against 107.6 in November. The 
monthly average of 1921 equals 100. 
The December index is 3.7 per cent under 
the figure for the same month of 1926. 

The index is based on a list of 22 rep- 
resentative grocery items, the daily quo- 
tations of which are averaged, a weight 
being given to each according to its im- 
portance in the sales of an average 
wholesale grocer. 

The chief items which averaged higher 
in December were cheese, beans, oats, tea, 
pink salmon and tomatoes. Lower av- 
erages were shown by codfish, flour, corn 
meal, rice, sugar, coffee, cottonseed oil, 
condensed milk and lard. 














Judge: “You say that this man robbed 
you—can you recognize anything of yours 
here?” 

Plaintiff: “Yes, this handkerchief.” 


Judge: “But that is no proof—I have 


one exactly like it.” 

Piaintif/: “Yes, your honor, I was 

robbed of two.”—Moustique Charleroi. 
. ~ 
EASILY SETTLED 

Sam: “When ’re you going to pay that 
$8 for pasturing your heifer? I’ve had 
her now for about 10 weeks.” 

Hiram: “Why, Sam, the critter ain’t 
worth more’n $10.” 

Sam: “Well, sposin’ I keep her for 
what you owe me?” 

Hiram: “Not by a jugful. Tell you 
what T’ll do. You keep her two weeks 
more an’ you can have her.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* #* 

Wife: “John, I’m writing a paper on 
calendar reform for our club. Do you 
know which Pope gave us our present 
calendar?” 

Husband; “Pope? Good heavens! I 
thought it came from our grocer.”—Life. 
* * 

THIRSTY 


Dinner, unfortunately, was a little late, 
and a guest asked the hostess whether 
she would be kind enough to play some- 
thing. 

Seating herself at the baby grand, she 
executed an admirable excerpt from 
Wagner. She finished, but there was still 
a few more minutes to wait, and, in the 
rather painful silence, she turned to a 
deaf old gentleman on her right and 
asked: 

“Would you like a sonata before din- 
ner?” 

Her guest gave a start of surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “I had a 
couple on the way here, but I think I 
could manage another.”—Answers (Lon- 
don). 

* * 
REVERSE EVOLUTION 


The motorist had had an accident with 
his light car on the Brighton road. He 
limped painfully to a telephone box and 
called up the nearest garage. 

“Hello,” he said. “I’ve turned turtle. 
Can you do anything for me?” 

“I’m afraid not,” came the sweet fem- 
inine reply. “You've got the wrong 
number. What you want is the zoo.”— 
Sporting and Dramatic Yarns. 

* 7 
FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Two rival colored colleges in the South 
were fighting their annual football bat- 
tle. The teams were even and the play 
got pretty hot. At length one quarter- 
back tossed his helmet aside. 

“Hey there, you,” the referee advised 
him. “You'd better put your headgear 
back on.” 

“No, suh; no, suh,” returned the col- 
ored lad. “It ain’t my fault if I injure 
any of ’em.”—College Humor. 

* #* 


McTavish: “I’ve just been o’er tae see 
an auld frien’ at the hospital, and took 
him this wee bottle o’ whusky.” 

The Laird: “But, mon, ye might hae 
kent they widna allow ye ta gie a sick 
mon whusky !” 

McTavish: “I kent it weel enough—but 
it was a kind thought, onyway.”—Milling. 

om * 


A Mexican and an American who work 
on the night shift of a Kansas salt plant 
eat their midnight lunch together. On 
several occasions the Mexican had rabbit 
meat in his pail, and he shared his sup- 
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ply generously with his comrade. One 
night the American asked: 

“Where you get rabbits, Jose? I can’t 
find any.” 

“My wife, she get ’um,” Jose replied. 
“She say ever’ night they come round 
the house and make noise. She shoot 
-um.” 

“Noise? Rabbits don’t make a noise.” 

“Sure,” Jose asserted, positively. “Go 
meow, meow.”—Eachange. 

- * 
ENGLISH BRIDGE JOKE 

Mrs. Testy (to partner who has been 
obviously bored during the entire eve- 
ning and has taken no pains to conceal 
his dislike of the game): “Well! What 
do you declare, partner?” 

Partner (who is by this time fed up 


with the whole bally business): “I de- 
clare I wish I was in bed !”—Judge. 
* * 

Mistress: “Sarah! I found my under- 
skirt in your trunk.” 

Sarah: “Just fancy, and it was only 
the other day you théught you had lost 
it."—Bulletin (Sydney). 

. . 


Golfer (during search for ball): “I 
wonder could it have gone further than 
you thought?” 

Caddie: “Easy.”—Punch. 


* _ 
MODEST MARY 
She has often been seen to look at her 
bridge hand, blush and murmur, “Oh, 


dear. I have a perfect—er—chest.”— 
Judge. 
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Outside Flours in Ohio 


(Continued from page 611.) 


portant factor among the wholesale trade 
of the state. Experiments have been 
tried along this line in some of the 
larger cities, and a few such companies 
are now in existence, but the scope of 
their activities has been limited and the 
volume of their business has been but a 
very small portion of the Ohio wholesale 
grocery trade. It was pointed out by 
some food distributors that they appeal 
only to the smallest class of retail deal- 
ers, and that the nature of their business 
makes it impossible for them to carry a 
stock sufficiently complete to serve the 
larger retailers. Nor has flour proven a 
particularly attractive commodity for 
them, as its weight and bulk make it 
desirable for the retailer to have it de- 
livered to his own store rather than to 
undertake this work himself. 

Another factor which has been dis- 
cussed pro and con for a number of 
years is the use of private labels by local 
distributors in place of the mills’ brands. 
Some have claimed that they maintain 
the individuality of their own businesses 
better by pushing private brands, and 
there always are mills which are eager 
to put out their flour under any name 
that may suit the buyer, but this prac- 
tice is evidently not meeting with the 
favor it formerly did in Ohio. The ma- 
jority of the distributors to whom the 
writer recently talked, emphatically said 
they were using mills’ own brands. They 
have found that they usually can get 
more sales assistance from the mills when 
operating on this basis, and that it is a 
great deal more convenient. Further- 
more, in this case the responsibility for 
the quality of the flour is placed directly 
upon the mill, while, when using their 
own brands, both retail buyers and con- 
sumers are inclined to blame the jobber 
or wholesaler in the event of any fault 
being found. 

In considering the distribution of both 
family flour and bakery products 
throughout the state of Ohio, one cannot 
but be strongly impressed with the im- 
portant position occupied by chain store 
systems, of which the outstanding ones 
are the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
and the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co. Other chain systems operate within 
the state, but these two are the largest 
ones in point of business done, and the 
most influential in setting the competi- 
tive pace for other chains and independ- 
ent retail grocers. 

It is upon the chain stores that much 
of the blame is placed for decreased 
business among flour jobbers, for in 
crowding out independent retailers and 
in gathering in a larger percentage of the 
consumers’ trade, they have eliminated a 
share of the business formerly enjoyed 
by the jobber. 

It is needless to deny that the chain 
systems have progressed remarkably in 
Ohio. Even as late as last year they 
continued to grow in many localities, 
both in number of stores and in volume 
of business done. And naturally, in this 
growth, they have obtained a certain 
amount of the state’s family flour busi- 
ness. As their policies usually restrict 
the number of brands which they carry, 
only a few milling companies have shared 
in this trade. 

However, the so-called menace of the 


chain stores against the future prosper- 
ity of the independent retail grocer does 
not appear as great upon firsthand inves- 
tigation as it often looks on paper. It 
is true that they have crowded out of ex- 
istence many independent retailers, but 
these have usually been the less efficient 
ones who might have been eliminated by 
their more alert private competitors in a 
very few years had not the chains come 
along to hasten their end. The majority 
of the privately owned stores now doing 
business, particularly in the sections 
where the chain competition is the keen- 
est, are thoroughly modern business in- 
stitutions which seem to be quite capable 
of rendering a good account of them- 
selves in the future. In many of the 
more thickly populated districts, where 
independent merchants have banded 
themselves into co-operative organiza- 
tions, both for buying and merchandising 
purposes, they apparently are beating the 
chain systems at their own game. 

According to the opinion of a number 
of wholesale grocers, the chain stores 
have multiplied and are handling a siz- 
able percentage of the state’s retail gro- 
cery business, but this gain has been at 
the expense of the less successful retail- 
ers, and those which have survived are 
better merchants than heretofore. The 
latter are keeping pace with the chains 
in merchandising developments, and there 
is no reason to fear the annihilation, at 
least in the near future, of independent 
retail grocers by the chain systems. 

Those who have been most alarmed by 
the development of the chain systems 
usually maintain that when any particu- 
lar brand of flour is sold to them for dis- 
tribution through their various units, it 
means the discontinuance of this brand 
in the independent stores of the com- 
munity. This has been said to apply to 
nationally advertised brands as well as to 
those which are less well known. It is 
pertinent to consider the experience of a 
flour jobber, located in a medium-sized 
town where two chain systems are quite 
active, when both started handling a na- 
tionally advertised brand of flour for 
which he is local distributor. 

“When the chain stores first started 
handling this flour,” said the jobber, “we 
thought it would mean the end of the 
independent retailers carrying it. There 
was an adverse effect at first, but some- 
what to our surprise we found this to 
be only temporary. We quickly decided 
that nationally advertised brands are in 
such demand that the independent gro- 
cer is forced to handle them.” 

The independent merchant may object 
strenuously to the chain stores, and look 
with disfavor upon the manufacturers 
who sell to them, but he is not going to 
discontinue handling a product which 
meets with the housewives’ favor, simply 
because it can be found on the shelf of a 
chain store. 

Another factor which must not be over- 
looked by the outside mill doing business 
in Ohio is the fact that flour is being sold 
at retail in much smaller units than was 
the case several years ago. In the cities, 
two-, four- and five-pound units are 
meeting with great favor, and even in the 
rural communities the demand is turning 
toward smaller sacks and packages. 

Quality, too, is becoming increasingly 
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important. The housewife may not by 
the volume she formerly did, but she jg 
more particular about the quality of 
what she does purchase. This fact was 
borne out by more than one distributor 
and miller. 

The situation of the baking industry jy 
Ohio, so far as the outside miller is eon. 
cerned, is not a particularly happy one. 
Practically all of the large bakery con. 
solidations have plants at various points 
within the state, and the bitter fight they 
are making for business is having a detyi. 
mental effect upon many of the inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers. Likewise, two 
of the chain systems have their own bak- 
eries, which is unfavorable to the baking 
industry at large. 

This does not mean, of course, {!:at the 
independent wholesale baking industry 
has been driven out of Ohio. There stii] 
are many plants in successful op«ration, 
both in the cities and the smallc; com- 
munities, but the fact remains th: ‘ their 
volume has been curtailed by t! 


com- 
petition previously mentioned. A'so the 
decline in this volume has been :ccom- 
panied by a consolidation of buyin» pow- 
er into fewer and larger hands. 

This situation, however, is not | -ue of 
the retail baking industry, which »ppar- 
ently has been but little disturbe: cither 
by the large bakery consolidation: «r the 
competition of the chain grocery < stems 
with their low-priced bread. Nu: erous 


retail bakers in many localities t. ‘d the 
writer that their volume of busin: < was 
holding up very well in the face of all 
competition. Consequently, this t~:de is 
becoming increasingly important !» the 
spring and hard winter wheat villers 
who are doing business within the state. 

There is little that can be said + yard- 
ing the methods employed in selling to 
the independent wholesale and _ retail 
baking trades in Ohio that is not «!ready 
well known to millers who are interested 


in this business. Most of it is ob!ained 
either through direct representati\es or 
brokers. In many localities. the sialler 


trade is worked by jobbers, the latter 
usually being assisted by consi«rable 
resale work on the part of the mills. 

Probably this year more than evcr be- 
fore have the bakers of the state }ought 
their flour more nearly on a current basis. 
There are, of course, exceptions t« this, 
particularly among the larger bakers, but 
the small wholesaler and the retailer gen- 
erally have confined their buying to a 
close basis. This condition was explained 
as follows by a broker who has a wide 
contact with the bakers of Ohio: 

“Competition in baking has becn so 
keen this year that bakers have had to 
buy at the best possible prices, and very 
carefully. Consequently, many have not 
bought as heavily as they ordinarily do. 
It is safe to estimate that on Jan. | 75 
per cent of the bakers of the state had 
yet to buy three months’ supply on the 
present crop year.” 

It is evident that Ohio, with its large 
population and its accessibility from both 
spring and hard winter wheat milling 
areas, will for some time be the scene of 
keen competition among the mil!: of 
those districts. While the consum; tion 
of family flour has declined, nevert} less 
it is still a sufficiently important factor 
to be attractive to outside mills as well 
as to those of the state. And the ba’ ing 
industry, while in the throes of s« ere 
competition within itself, provides | ur- 
chasing power, among its indepen ent 
units alone, for a large annual vo’ ime 
of outside flour. 

Various channels of distribution ‘re 
available to the mills which are see: ng 
this business. They have previously | en 
pointed out in this article, and a! of 
them have certain inherent advant: es 
and disadvantages. But in the desire ‘or 
business, or, better perhaps, volume, : :t- 
side mills must guard against buil« g 
up selling expenses to a point wher 4 
profit cannot be shown. It would §p- 
pear to the writer that somewhere  ¢- 
tween the total volume of business tat 
outside mills can expect from Ohio, «”' 
the total cost of the sales effort thai is 
being put into the state, may exist a «‘s- 
crepancy. Possibly this is true of ll 
consuming territories, and it may be «n 
unavoidable evil of the industry, but i‘ is 
a matter that should be watched clos¢'y; 
in Ohio as well as elsewhere, in the ‘i- 
terest of better net profit. 
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BY THE WAY 


BY CAPT. A. F. G. RAIKES 





Farewell to Ginger Ale 


Federal prohibition agents have padlocked 
cafés that serve ginger ale to their patrons 
on the ground that they are aiding and 
abetting violation of the eighteenth amend- 


ment. 

O# tinkling glass of ginger ale! 
Please let a law infringer hail 

Thy going with a cheerful song, 

Now it’s become a fearful wrong 

For a waiter, maid or bell hop 

To deliver, serve or sell pop. 


What fortunes from the gas were made! 

What naughty scenes thou hast surveyed! 

What poison booze thy flavor’s hid! 

What perfect Scotch thy savor’s rid 

Of all its scent of Scotland’s hills 

As thou helped swell some restaurant’s 
tills. 


Planned by some scheming foe of rum, 
This law may prove a blow to some. 
But I don’t care a tinker’s cuss 

How n.uch the other drinkers fuss 

So lony as I can get the gin 

That o:hers love to mia thee in. 


No more we'll drink thee mixed with ice; 

No more we'll whisper: “That’s fixed 
nice.” 

In order not to break the laws, 

Nor let good wets forsake the cause, 

Me anc my rather slicker date 

Will have to drink our liquor straight. 


How to Get Weevils Out of Flour 

1, Give the weevils a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Daily Mail (London) ; weevils 
wiil be made to believe their diet is all 
wrong; will desert in search of packages 
of breakfast food. 

2. Let the weevils hear a few import- 
ers of Holland express their opinions 
with regard to them; weevils will be put 
out. 

8. Show the weevils a piece of Gor- 
gonzola cheese through a microscope; 
weevils will be ashamed of their puny 
efforts and will cease trying. 

4. Sing “A-hunting Weevil Go”; wee- 
vils will curl up with disgust at the idea 
that this is meant to be a joke. 

5. Get Sir William Arbuthnot Lane to 
lecture to weevils; weevils will die of 
fright, sensing the horrors ahead of them. 

6. Show the weevils a boa constrictor; 
weevils will try to grow big and strong 
also; will eat themselves to death. 

. ©& 


“DOES YOUR DOUGH SQUEAK?” 
asks an advertisement in our favorite 
trade journal. To tell the truth, we 
have never had enough of it around to 
notice any squeakiness, but we have al- 
ways heard that money talks. 

* #*# 


A Tragedy of the Press 

Almost bent double, he battled against 
the icy wind that swept down the street 
with a heartless, swishing sound. He 
was of powerful build, yet his progress 
was slow as he stumbled along the pave- 
ment trying to avoid the snowdrifts by 
walking in the tracks of those who had 
passed before him. From time to time 
he covered his ears with his hands, hop- 
ing to protect them from the disfiguring 
frost. His breath froze in his nostrils, 
and his eyes were rimmed with the ice 
formed from involuntary tears caused by 
the biting wind. The snow beat into his 
face. Not the fluttering snowflakes that 
he knew always accompanied an old- 
fashioned winter, but small grains of ice 
that felt like shot as they bombarded his 
empurpled face. 

He was suddenly accosted by a boy 
who came running out of a side street, 
shouting as he thrust a paper into his 
face: “Uxtree! Uxtree !” 

For one brief second he glanced at the 
Paper and then, with a blood curdling 
yell, he seized the unfortunate youth and 
with almost Herculean strength hurled 
him headfirst into the nearest snowdrift. 
With a wild look in his eyes, and ap- 


parently forgetting that his fingers were 
almost frozen, he grabbed the boy’s pa- 
pers and started feverishly tearing them 
into small pieces, while he. jabbered, as 
one demented: “Look at that headline. 


Look at that headline. My God! They 
get out an extra about it. The fools, the 
crass idiots, the . . . Look at that head- 
line.” 

I did. It was smeared across the front 
page of the paper and it read: “City in 
Grip of Cold Wave.” 

‘2 2 2) 


MILWAUKEE BREAD PRICE REDUCED 
Muwavkee, Wis.—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. has reduced the price 
of its bread by Ic per loaf, so that 1-lb 
loaves are now selling at 6c and 142-lb 
at 9c. This is said to be the lowest 
price at which bread has sold since the 
days of war-time inflation of prices. 
Milwaukee normally consumes about 245 
loaves per family per year or about 32,- 
000,000 loaves, according to a survey re- 
cently made by the Milwaukee Journal. 


Owe? 


SUGGESTS RICE POLISH BE 
ADDED TO BREAD MIXES 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley and the staff of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, offer a new 
suggestion to pep up bread baking. Rice 
polish has high food value, according to 
Dr. Stanley, and may well be used in 
bread batches. The statement suggests 
that rice polish can be added to flour in 
the preparation of quick breads in pro- 
portions varying between 25 and 35 per 
cent of the flour. The breads are darker 
in color and not so light as those made 
entirely of wheat flour, but are flaky and 
tender. In yeast breads the same pro- 
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portions of rice polish may be used with 
success, and in cookies, containing more 
eggs, even larger percentages. 

Rice polish is described as unusually 
high in protein, fat and minerals, espe- 
cially iron. It may also be a source of 
vitamin B. Such being the case, it is 
suggested as a cheap and palatable 
means of introducing these valuable nu- 
trients into the diet. 


CO2w?> 


How a Mill Was Built 
in Oregon in 1843 


ILL building methods in the early 
M days were recalled recently when 

the Portland (Oregon) Journal 
printed a story about the erection of one 
of the first mills in Oregon. The original 
contract and specifications had n 
found in correspondence left in a trunk 
by Philip Foster, one of the contractors 
who built the mill in 1843 at what is now 
Oregon City, for Dr. John McLoughlin, 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Egbert N. Foster, son of the contractor, 
had preserved the trunk and its interest- 
ing contents. 

Philip Foster was from Maine, and it 
was in association with another man from 
that state, Walter Pomeroy, that he built 
the McLoughlin mill. The specifications 
and contract were drawn up by the pros- 
pective owner of the mill. The building 
was of hewn timber, constructed with- 
out the use of nails. 

The contract, which was entered into 
Aug. 13, 1843, provided that the price 
was to be $2,200, to be paid in goods at 
Fort Vancouver at prevailing prices, ex- 
cept that Philip Foster was to receive a 
bill on the Hudson’s Bay Co. for $400 at 








Miller. 


This Week’s Cover—Don Quixote, Who 
Had Windmills in His Head 


N episode in the history of the renowned Don Quixote De La Mancha, 
in which the knight and his squire, Sancho Panza, figure in “the most 
terrifying and never-to-be-imagined adventure of the windmills” fur- 

nished the theme for the cover design of this week’s issue, reproduced 
from a model in terra cotta which hangs in the office of The Northwestern 
Don Quixote, as every one knows, was overdosed with medieval 
romance and went forth into a matter-of-fact world with a body incased 
in armor and a soul exalted in dreams. 
but managed to clothe the ordinary with the mantle of his fancy. 

Cervantes, the author of “Don Quixote,” wrote: 

“As they were thus discoursing, they discovered some 30 or 40 wind- 


He found -a humdrum situation, 





mills that are in that plain; and as soon as the knight had spied them, 
‘Fortune, cried he, ‘directs our affairs better than we ourselves could 
have wished; look yonder, friend Sancho; there are at least 30 or 40 out- 
rageous giants, whom I intend to encounter;*and having deprived them 
of life, we will begin to enrich ourselves with their spoils; for they are 
lawful prize, and the extirpation of that cursed brood will be an accept- 
able service to heaven.’ 

“What giants?’ quoth Sancho Panza. 

“‘Those whom thou seest yonder,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘with their 
long, extended arms. Some of that detested race have arms so immense 
a size that sometimes they reach two leagues in length.’ 

“‘Pray look better, sir, quoth Sancho; ‘those things yonder are no 
giants, but windmills; and the arms you fancy are their sails, which, 
being whirled about by the wind, make the mill go.’ 

“©Tis a sign’ quoth Don Quixote, ‘that thou art but little acquainted 
with adventure! I tell thee, they are giants; and therefore, if thou art 
afraid, go aside and say thy prayers, for I am resolved to engage in a 
dreadful unequal combat against them all.’ 

“This said, he clapped spurs to his horse Rozinante, without giving 
ear to his squire Sancho, who bawled out to him, and assured him that they 
were windmills and no giants. But he was so fully possessed with a strong 
conceit to the contrary that he did not so much as hear his squire’s out- 
cry, nor was he sensible of what they were, although he was already very 
near them; far from that, ‘Stand, cowards,’ cried he, as loud as he could: 
‘stand your ground, ignoble creatures, and fly not basely from a single 
knight who dare encounter you all.’ At the same time, the wind rising. 
the mill sails began to move, which, when Don Quixote spied, ‘Base mis- 
creants,’ cried he, ‘though ye move more arms than the giant Briareus, you 
shall pay for your arrogance.’ 

“He most devoutly recommended himself to his Lady Dulcinea, im- 
ploring her assistance in this perilous adventure; and so covering himself 
with his shield, and couching his lance, he rushed with Rozinante’s utmost 
speed upon the first windmill he could come at, and running his lance 
into the sail, the wind whirled it about with such swiftness that the rapidity 
of the motion presently broke the lance into shivers, and hurled away 
both knight and horse along with it, till down he fell, rolling a good way 
off the field. Sancho Panza ran as fast as his ass could drive to help his 
master, whom he found lying, and not able to stir, such a blow he and 
Rozinante had received. ‘Mercy me,’ cried Sancho, ‘did not I give your 
worship fair warning? Did not I tell you they were windmills, and that 
nobody could think otherwise, unless he had also windmills in his head? ” 
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Oahu. Presumably this was to buy sugar 
and molasses in the Sandwich Islands 
for the Foster store at Oregon City. 
In the Oregon territory there was a 
great demand for these articles. 

The specifications and contract read as 
follows: 

1. The building to be 63 feet long, 43 
feet wide and 27 feet 6 inches high, the 
measure over framing. 

2. The ground sill to be 18 inches 
square, the upright posts 16 by 18 inches, 
the Belt 16 in square and the wall plate 
16 in by 10. 

8. The Belts on both sides and end 
for stone carriages to be 18 inches square 
and placed as shown in the drawing. 

4. The first floor to have 21 drop 
beams 5 in by 10 set into their supports 
at East End (4 in except the five that 
are opposite the posts which will be with 
Mortice and tenant. 

5. The second floor to have 15 and the 
third 22 to be fixed in the same manner 
and placed as shown. 

6. Each floor to have two Run Beams 
10 by 12 Extending on the first floor 
from the sill to the Beam marked No. 1 
on the second floor to extend to the Beam 
marked No. 2 and the third the whole 
length, each Beam to be supported by 
five stanchions 10 in square dressed and 
clamped and fitted on a plate 10 inches 
by 8 All studding will be 6 in square 
and divided and placed as shown in the 
End Elevation. 

7. The windows to be 4 by 9 in high 
and 8 feet 9 in wide. 

8. The door to be 7 feet high and 4 
ft wife of 1% in plank and opening to 
Right and left. 

9. The flight of stairs four ft wide of 
2 in plank and placed as shown in the 
drawing. 

10. The roof to be made after the 
same manner, sheeted and shingled with 
good shingles. 

11. The Belts on Both Sides and Ends 
for stone carriage to be 18 in square 
and the drop Beams of the same size to 
be dovetailed onto the Belt at Each End 
6 inch down and 15 on. 

N. B.—The contractor to furnish as 
follows: sills upright posts Belts drop 
Beams and shingles the squared timbers 
to be hauled to the place by the em- 
ployer and the contractor to clear and 
make the road when necessary. All other 
material to be furnished by the employer. 

All to be framed Roofed and Weather 
Boarded Doors and Windows included 
as here specified and in a Good Work- 
man like manner the clap Boarding to be 
planed outside. 

We hereby agree to Erect the afore- 
said mill according to the above specifica- 
tions for the sum of two thousand two 
hundred dollars payable in goods etc at 
Vancouver by an order on the Hudson 
Bay Company at cash prices except four 
hundred dollars which Philip Foster 
wishes to Receive by Bill on Oahu. 

Philip Foster 
Walter Pomeroy 

Aceepted Jno Mc Loughlin 

18th August 1843 

The work of getting out the timbers 
for the mill was subcontracted by Foster 
& Pomeroy to Henry H. Hunt, and Tall- 
madge B. Wood in November, as shown 
by the following agreement: 

Willamette Falls Nov. 26th 1843 

This certifys that we jointly agree to 
hue (hew) for Pomeroy and Foster all 
the timber that is to be hued (hewn) 
for Doct J. Me Loughlin’s flower mill 
as per contract taken by Pomeroy and 
Foster all timber 10 by 12 and upwards 
we agree to hue for thirteen cents per 
foot lineal measure, all under 10 by 
twelve we hue at seven cents per foot 
lineal measure. We further agree to 
hue the above mentioned timber in a 
workmanlike manner to such sizes and 
lengths as Pomeroy and Foster’s contract 
requires all timber for said mill to be 
completed in one month from this date 
to be hued at such places as Pomeroy or 
Foster shall direct in witness whereof we 
set our signatures 

Henry H. Hunt 
Tallmadge B. Wood 

We agree to pay the above mentioned 
prices for J. Mc Loughlin’s flour mill 
timber per order on Fort Vancouver at 
the delivery of said timber. 

Walter Pomeroy 
Philip Foster 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for November are revised to include reports received 
since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills 
which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,058 mills reporting in December (71 of which were idle) produced 92 per cent 
of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,062 
mills reporting in November produced 92.2 per cent of the flour reported in 1925, 

The wheat ground averaged 276.8 Ibs per barrel of flour in December, 276.6 in Novem- 
ber, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 276.1 in July, 275.9 in June, 274.8 
in May, 275.7 in April, 274.2 in March, 273.6 in February, 273.8 in January, 273.6 in 
December, and 274 in November. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.5 lbs per bu of wheat in December, 17.4 in Novem- 
ber, 17.4 in October, 17.3 in September, August, July, June, May and April, 17.1 in March 
and February, 17.2 in January, 17.1 in December and November. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
Production Daily Per ct. of 





Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
December .... 1,068 42,616,739 9,217,017 743,687,440 664,453 53.4 
November .... 1,062 44,881,703 9,736,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,058 48,130,934 10,470,353 $33,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 63.9 
July ..... sees 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 667,177 61.1 
June ....... + (1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 676,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May ........ » 1,062 88,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
April ........ 1,058 38,184,179 8,308,526 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
March ....... 1,060 40,908,203 8,952,639 701,789,424 658,974 60.3 
February .... 1,061 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 63.3 
1926— 

December ... 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
November ... 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 663,140 58.9 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED BACH MONTH* 

Average Daily Per cent 
——Production———, Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1927— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
November ... 43,500,362 9,435,139 758,850,130 276.6 17.4 638,458 59.1 
October ..... 48,418,663 10,519,009 842,822,287 276.2 17.4 658,410 63.9 
September .. 46,712,996 10,165,619 808,796,499 276.7 17.3 634,320 64.1 
August ...... 43,013,835 9,382,655 742,650,814 275.1 17.3 638,268 54.4 
SOY wesccecs 37,604,711 8,171,639 651,110,481 276.1 17.3 627,099 52.1 
June ........ 38,108,933 8,286,885 657,846,639 275.9 17.3 636,640 60.1 
)  . Reee rere 37,890,640 8,273,257 656,284,131 274.8 17.3 630,815 52.5 
DOE. ncrcice 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 17.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,927,893 8,738,516 684,838,623 274.2 17.2 636,289 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 17.1 633,957 53.9 
January ..... 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 53.5 
1926— 
Devember ... 39,926,952 8,758,427 682,760,660 273.5 17.1 631,173 53.4 
November ... 43,154,884 9,452,545 736,582,036 273.9 17.1 636,303 59.4 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Trading in Grain Futures—January Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during January, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 











Chicago Board of Trade........... 298,682 470,789 656,841 15,520 ..... «..... 841,732 
Chicago Open Board ............-- 21,016 15,660 846 Speen tl beeen 37,536 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 40,918  ..... 6,388 1,262 1,887 805 61,260 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... SE, SOLU. < oocke.. enbgs ~uebeeey eee de 32,674 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... ee... cutee” seca 2,355 9 1,172 12,102 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange..... *996 Bee.  -SVede Leb see. pinabees. ceebe « 3,168 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 903 2,319 416 I9e * caves: eeses 3,744 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange....... Ot... WeNeé I wreee tetas | 6babe  eneee 246 
Bene eeeee Grete WO MOREO oc iscsbcceee.  Cbses” Deeee) be ce5e G faeces 4 
Totals, all markets—For January.. 384,180 510,661 64,491 19,257 1,900 1,977 982,466 

Se NN deb cat yap ses ceebnsdss 703,756 261,812 62,815 48,999 1,669 2,798 1,081,849 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago... 598,502 240,047 652,897 39,5038 ..... «sss. 930,949 


*Hard wheat, with exception of 12,000 bus red. . 

Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicag@ Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’”’ side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
January, 1928 .........ce08s 81,733 83,625 36,132 9,882 211,272 
py  ) ee Oe 90,024 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
December, 1927 .........4++ 75,934 76,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
November, 1927 ..........+.. 91,783 77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
October, 1927 ........0e000- 90,071 68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
September, 1927 ........... 80,043 69,773 35.944 10,645 - 196,405 
August, 1927 82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
July, 1927 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
June, 1927 ... 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,686 
May, 1927 69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
April, 1927 80,416 48,551 13,585 217,745 
March, 1927 84,069 48,396 15,099 235,850 
February, 1927 .........0.. 87,976 77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 
of 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 «104 106 108 106 
98 102 93 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 


S00. 306: “RI8. 106. 2 AST: 168. RRS TUR BO 171 
Av’ge of 

Crop of— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July years 
1926-26....... 167 187 127 142 167 156 1565 148 157 164 158 159 161 
1926-27....... 151 144 148 141 188 186 140 148 146 166 161 162 # 146 
1927-28....... 100 146 166 245 140 ... so ane vie sae pee sa ar 
Av’ge of 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July years 
Average for 
months .... 147 140 186 186 185 141 148 143 146 4168 #4150 152 148 





November Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -—Bushels—., 























To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria .........+. 4,494 Sereoe cooce 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Isids. .... 2,649 261,072 ..... 
Belgium ......... 2,863 664,262 ° 
Denmark and Faroe 

Islands ........ 64,785 110,776 ..... 
Bsthonia ......... Re See e ee s. dvace 
a 5 fame to. oe eee 
UMNO oe cae sence 100 i 3 Sea 
Germany ........ 65,778 622,028 9,125 
Gibraltar ........ See. <“baedee > vetex 
GreeCe ....ccsccce R00...’ cptoem veces 
py TAN EE Pee ee $2,000 ..... 
BOGUARG 3.4 eesccks eer ey eee 
Irish Free State.. 10,564 796,366 ..... 
DUE. 4 cpaewecs cee 3,495 1,650,767 ..... 
Rear r ae. “beste ese 
Netherlands ..... ee seed to Bases 
Pg Bn 143,932 619,201 60,111 
Poland and Dan- 

MD. ec bhe és 0dn08 SG. - es view. Jxoaee 
Portugal ......... WeGee ci éhpeters bese 
ATS wip webeyetwe swess 30,000 ..... 
Sweden ..... oa, ORO ee exc 11 
UO MNG: Sckced “Abbbe ©. Anwahe 107 
United Kingdom... 120,987 5,228,755 163 
GRRBG ‘sia sinc cb eces 5,375 8,112,993.613,004 
British Honduras. . , Ere 8 
Costa Rica ....... G28. eedsve 1,792 
Guatemala ....... | Oe 64 
Honduras ........ Dee, <> es gkae 16,315 
Nicaragua ....... 5,836 542 
Panama 8,498 1,107,573 158 
Salvador een «seres 1,000 
Mexico 5,756 78,942 18,697 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ...... ea etl Bea 
Bermuda ........ GOS  - wterse 1,172 
Barbados ........ See: Nweaeh. -weses 
Jamaica .......0. ¥,o00. *ssevice 3,500 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ........ BOO A Sade bee whee 
Other British 

West Indies ... wae... teen 980 
UGR: Sa vessceos ans 124,000 $3,042 62,581 
Dominican Rep... 958 See yr 
Dutch W. Indies. . See was wee 1380 
French W. Indies. See: \. savas 40 
Haitian Rep. ..... 33,494 18 24 
Virgin Islands ... YS) Sea 602 
BOOEETAR Se cc cece Bee Cees * ee men 
EE.) dd caaby es Rape NS 
Colombia ........ 7,678 13,167 26 
MouaGor .........  N | RN ee ere ee 
British Guiana .. Be rare ° 
| ar ee: wre cbe — se Shh 
French Guiana ... . Sea See 
POSE he vcd cecsece 15,161 S45,3G8. pions 
Venezuela ....... 26,086  cacvces 9 
British Malaya .. meee “Reeeas  -d6008 
CRI sb ctaeeccces 97,490 2 29 
Java and Madura oe Pemees hireees 
Other Dutch 

Hast Indies .... a CL Pe eee 
French Indo-China Bt, [hte GAS, eR Oe 
Hongkong ....... ee: dene ts -' i teaee 
Japan, Chosen ... 4,554 964,994 ..... 
Kwangtung ...... RR PR ptr 5 
Palestine ........ ree... heute: vibes 
Philippine Islds... 69,3738  ...... 28 
nt Eee eee eeeeak epee 
British Oceania .. Re 1+ edas® , baeaas 
Australia ........ Me wx vegeeed pede 
Belgian Congo ... Be oO! eekehe) eR aee 
British EB. Africa. _ SE oe Se 
British S. Africa. Gen... saseees. weatbe 
Seeaneee we. seein. BE,G8R scence. eaves 
ts a Pe eee MER. ouentee shand 
Algeria and 

WUMMER Seesceees. s0sds 16,060 ..... 
Other Fr. Africa. ee... A webees:” Gebee 
Mozambique ..... 5,604 oaecee aeece 
Morocco ......... 89 beigeee:  esdeoce 
Other Port. Africa Sete Saree err 
Canary Islands .. SEs. hie tie 60k, Re pee 
Other Sp. Africa.. 19,976 eee ‘ 

1,325,500 20,781,297 770,667 
Ls ‘ 

To— Barley Rye Cats 
Belgium ..... e+» 184,494 89,521 ..... 
Denmark and 

Faroe Isids. ... ceenne 70,482 eves 
France .......... wenese 54,366 6,080 
Germany ....:... 2,638,860 185,410 ..... 
Norway ......... 689,569 242,891 ..... 
United Kingdom... 1,026,181) ......  wsues 
Canada ......... 2,094,450 2,245,688 131,428 
Costa Rica ...... G.  ectbne 227 
Brit. Honduras... eeccee eeeeee 110 
PEE cabhewes.. biasee  pesiess 3,005 
Nicaragua ....... | BOE 1,588 
Panama ......... OA Gbee eu 7,236 
Salvador ....... . BS saeebs, Asedeu 
Mexico ....6.e00. 10,758 9 20,815 
Other B. W. Ind. _...... Coen ee 624 
oS PU Oe ovseee eveees 98,981 
Dominican Rep...  ...... ap S-etein 575 
Vir@im TetABGS 6.50 cceces — coccee 102 
Colombia . BPO vcvcva:. ebeen 
PO a tie a yp iewem es esee 234 
Venezuela ....... Se.” Sea kee 91 
CE FC Crouse e es  AwkKbe >» ocieee 18 

Totals ........ 6,490,445 2,838,367 271,114 





Semolina Exports 


Exports of semolina from the United 


States for the month of December, 


countries to which exported: 
Country of destination— Bblis 
WOGRIGM 0 vive scdeceduce 112 
Costa Rica .....eeeeeeees 1 
tS ne re ner ey 686 
pg Tt rer rrrns vere 617 
GOPMARY cescccesccrvvesee 43 
MOMUURNE Sc cccceenseveaey 934 
pS PT eerie ert Petr rT 606 
Venesuela ........see0ees 48 


Totals ...ssessesesseees 8,047 


giving 


Value 


$20,931 


© d D ber Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, 





























rolled oats and oatmeal from Canad 
December, 1927, as officially reported. 2 
Whes 
Flour, bbls pus’ 
United Kingdom ........ $12,918 34,467 093 
United States ........... 26 1,597,607 
Newfoundland .......... 52,899 MF te: 
ee Rarer 7,460 oe - 
POMNBIOS 66.05 co wecece cece 31,130 320 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 28,462 ‘ 
Other B. W. Indies...... 11,677 es 
British South Africa.... 8,521 68.507 
| rey 3,982 ‘ 
BRED oiiic cot dccwicssecne 55 
BERETA >. bo aducteceseesne 1,406 
Azores and Madeira .... 4,391 
SRR ere 2,075 het 
British Honduras ....... 1,251 Fag 
British Guiana ......... 12,656 teh 
BPE GA's oWnw On'd.b40 2 eke Bide 
Hongkong .... Re. 
oO” Pere ve 
GOREN wave onted 6 0cecbenew a 
Colombia 14,468 
Czechoslovakia a 
CPO ois 05 cube ahah d obkeee yee 
Belgium |... ..2.e-ceevees 18,846 
Denmark 124,851 
Dutch Guiana .......... 722 ov 
Dutch West Indies...... 200 ¥ 
Ecuador 
Egypt ..... 
Esthonia 
Finland ras 
SR RP ee ee 38,493 
French West Indies ..... 6,005 one 
French Africa .......... 67 
DINTARREAF. ac vcs ccevedses 320 . onl 
SHOU Nd dw 604 440080 0% 1,81 6,601 
Gold Coast 462 ombee 
GPBOEE were cwevsatew—sre 063 
| Ras ¢ 
Iceland ae » ae 
EGE voll'b nacsnesineeuaen 1,864,753 
Irish Free State ........ 31,829 3,584 
pee er 9,500 1,021,583 
Jugoslavia .......eeeeee ‘ 637 : iene 
BROOD - 60 Vs aws neevesc’ 1,122 
| TPIV PET 203 
New Zealand ........... 2,622 
SR ay se ern 390 5s ae 
Norway .... 21,071 209,269 
Netherlands .. 13,673 2,792,397 
MEOMIOO 56s ceccce's nee cvae 260 . ownee 
BROTROOES 2. ocsnedecdoses . 1,384 7 
ia st POU ETEL CERT TCT ete es eee 37,333 
p.  . Ee  ee e ree 3,880 yo vane 
Portuguese Africa ..... e 1,413 
Philippine Islands ...... 4,103 
PORBTAR. cic cvvcvececcsec 
PRRORRIRD ioc cccccseccies 
San Domingo ... 
Sweden ...... 
Sierra Leone 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 188 
VOROMEONR icc cvcccccove 6,426 “ARS 
MURS se viscqtestucvns 956,762 44,808,700 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom .......  ...+s 22,411 
United States .......... BOGGee. lt ee 
og | Arr eer 5,621 14 
British Guiana ......... 108 90 
WOIOAAGs: 2.0 rivrcvccccaagvs eee 15 
IL, a'b6rv'n 6 6 60060860 25 41 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 780 oes 
Other B. W. Indies...... 161 33 
WER IER os ie kec cdderes ee eee 15 
Newfoundland 8,346 1338 
Irish Free State cee 820 
a Ere eee: oes 111 
Newfoundland ......... ene 2,298 
Ee a ere ee ese 49 
British South Africa.... ose 454 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 150 oa 
TOG scinic ah oti saw eee 205,603 26,484 
Barley Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1926 and 1925 (000's 
omitted) : 





Acres - ‘Bushel 

1927 1927 1926 1925 
Tilinois ........ 453 18,364 12,710 10,395 
Wisconsin ..... 620 21,390 17,974 16,965 
Minnesota ..... 1,503 45,090 382,676 32,940 


North Dakota.. 1,663 42,406 21,050 38,970 
South Dakota... 1,089 32,670 7,858 23,790 


Idaho ......... 129 5,676 4,144 6,456 
Colorado ...... 456 10,032 6,672 8,610 
California ..... 994 27,335 32,400 32,550 


Other states .. 2,585 67,614 65,699 46,878 


U. States ... 9,492 265,577 191,182 216,554 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1927 and 1926, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
192 26 
WROGE Vii veei ccs 174,385,506 177,167,129 
io ” BE irene. veer 6,619,335 8,291,344 
+ CCH are 16,912,811 25,325,400 
Flaxseed ........ rer 1,974,809 2,333,363 
OO eek ee eos 7,688,976 5,265,835 
Cee ore re a ey 9,401 16,763 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1927 1926 
Wheat ... + 164,907,567 160,287,820 
Oats .... oe 14 (6,947,733 





Barley .............. 14,518,196 21,114,182 
Flaxseed ............ 1,796,417 2,519,206 
R 


Diss boc teed vse tees 7,148,474 4,148,196 
By rail— 

PMORS  ioicc es ewe «ees 1,402,485 2,368,414 
1,059,188 
1,160,548 

6,7 
6,127 
16,768 
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